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FOREWORD 


HIS little book is designed to set forth in brief and 
readable form the recent progress and present condition 
of the Dominion of Canada. With the development of 
the Dominion and the growing complexity of its institu- 
tions, it is becoming increasingly difficult to deal in 
small compass with the whole range of its economic and 
social organization. The current reports of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, deal in great detail with the subjects of 

population, production, external and internal trade, transportation, 
prices, finance, education, hospitals and charitable institutions, 
criminality, etc., but these detailed publications are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in these particular 
phases of our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which 
summarizes these and other official publications, is itself too 
detailed for the average citizen and too expensive for general 
distribution. The present publication presents the result of an 
effort to survey the Canadian situation as a whole within a reason- 
able space, in a popular and attractive format, and at a cost which 
makes possible a wide distribution. 

This handbook is designed to serve two very necessary pur- 
poses. To those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded* 
picture of the current Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific, 
with sufficient historic and descriptive information as the back- 
ground of the treatment. In Canada itself, the handbook will 
be of assistance in the general discussion of the economic situa- 
tion incidental to our New Year national stock-taking, and will 
help to provide a better basis of information for dealing with the 
business problems of 1934. 


H. H. STEVENS, . 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Ottawa, January 1, 1934. 
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NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In 
certain special fields information has been 
Isindly contributed by other Branches of the 
Government Service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Economic Position of Canada at the close of 1933 


Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


The World Situation as Affecting Canada. 
—Canada, as a leading trading nation, 
depending largely upon her export markets 
to dispose of her surplus food stuffs as well 
as her surplus forestry and mineral prod- 
ucts, is particularly interested in the 
maintenance of both the volume and the 
value of world trade. That volume and 
value has, on the whole, been maintained 
in 1933 and the long decline that com- 
menced in 1929 has been arrested. In spite 
of the chaos in the currency systems of 
the world and in spite of trade restrictions, 
quotas and limitations placed upon foreign 
exchange, both gold values and the physical 
quantity of world trade have in the most 
recent period been maintained, and have 
even increased in recent months as com- 
pared with the same period of last year, 
according to the statisticians of the League 
of Nations. Gold values, indeed, have lost 
some of their significance as a measure of 
the international exchange of commodities, 
owing to the abandonment of the gold 


standard by most of the leading trading countries, and it is now of greater 
significance to say that the current volume of world trade is estimated 
by the League of Nations to be approximately 70 p.c. of the high level of 
1929. The following diagram illustrates these facts. 

Again, employment has shown a distinct gain in most of the leading 
countries of the world, an evidence that industry is gradually adapting 
itself to the changed conditions under which it is now operating, though 
doubtless at a heavy sacrifice of money wages and of profits. Thus the 


WORLD TRADE 


1929=100 


Reproduced from p. 434 of the November, 1983, issue of the 
League of Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
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British Department of Labour estimates that 9,925,000 were actually 
employed in October, 1933, as against 9,388,000 in the same month of 
1932, an increase of 537,000. In the United States the American Federa- 
tion of Labour estimated the number of unemployed in October at 
10,076,000 as compared with 10,875,000 in the same month of 1932 and 
13,770,000 in March, 1983. In Germany the unemployed were estimated 
at 3,849,000 in September as compared with 5,103,000 in the same month 
of 1932, though the decline was partly due to the enrolment of unem- - 
ployed persons in labour corps. In France and Italy also the figures were 
lower in September, 1933, than in September, 1932. Thus the actual 
pressure of unemployment, though still very great, is on the decline. 
The greatest difficulties still in the way of world recovery are: first, 
the excessive economic nationalism evident in the policy of many nations 
and arising largely out of the disturbed international situation and the 
fear of war—which latter seems so strange to us on this peaceful North 
American continent; and, secondly, the enormous burden imposed on the 
producing class by the debts, both domestic and external, contracted in a 
period of far higher prices than those prevailing at the present time, when 
those debts and their interest are due to be paid. One of the most import- 
ant qualities of any money is that it should be a satisfactory standard of 
deferred payments, doing substantial justice as between debtor and 
creditor. Gold, not because of any intrinsic defect, but because the exist- 
ing supply has been mismanaged and largely sterilized, has, in recent 
years, failed to meet these conditions, with the result that most of the 
leading countries of the world have been forced off gold. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a future in which gold will not be used in the discharge 
of international balances, and the British nations at least are resolved to 
adhere to a gold standard. Their representatives at the World Economic 
and Monetary Conference last summer declared that “the ultimate aim 
of monetary policy should be the restoration of a satisfactory interna- 
tional gold standard under which international co-operation would be 
secured and maintained with a view to avoiding, so far as may be.found 
practicable, undue fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold”. 


Canada’s Position vis-a-vis the United Kingdom and the United 
States.—In these circumstances, Canada’s position is largely to be esti- 
mated in terms of her international connections, which are mainly with 
the Mother Country and the United States. As for the former, the 
Ottawa Agreements have given us a preferred place in the British markets, 
such that our exports of Canadian products to the United Kingdom in 
the first ten months of 1933 have exceeded those of the corresponding 
period of 1932 by over $19,500,000. A large Canadian loan of $75,000,000 
was floated in London in August at 4 p.c., and the 4 p.c. loan of 1940-60 
was quoted at 104 on Nov. 28, giving a yield of only 3:7 p.c. to the earliest 
date of redemption. 

The British Board of Trade, speaking officially for the world’s largest 
trader, states that although British imports in the first nine months of 
1933 showed a decline of 6-2 p.c. in value, as compared with the same 
period of 1932, the falling off in volume was only 0-3 p.c. Similarly, 
while there was a decline of 1:0 p.c. in the value of exports of U.K. 
produce and manufactures in the first nine months of the present year— 
a decline which has been more than made up by higher figures for Octo- 
ber—the volume of exports of British products increased by 0-9 p.c. in 
the first nine months of 1933 as compared with the corresponding period 
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of 1982. In each of the four months from July to October inclusive, the 
value as well as the volume of exports of United Kingdom products has 
shown an increase as compared with the corresponding month of 1932, 
and the last three months have each shown an increase of United King- 
dom exports as compared with 1931. Again, the Board of Trade’s index 
number of industrial production in the third quarter of 1933 was 96-7 p.c., 
on the 1924 base, as compared with 87-4 p.c. in the same quarter of 1932 
—a gain of 9-3 points or 10-6 p.c. Increased British production and 
British exports has enabled the British to buy more Canadian goods. 

As regards our relations with the United States, perhaps the most 
notable feature is that the heavy burden of exchange payments on account 
of both principal and interest which darkened our horizon a year ago has 
been removed by the departure of the United States’ Government from 
the gold standard, so that both our current payments in the republic and 
our future repayments of capital have been scaled down accordingly. 
Further, it may be noted that our adverse balance of commodity trade 
with the United States has been reduced to very small proportions in the 
latest months, the total adverse balance for the twelve months ended 
October, 1933, being only $45,314,000, as compared with $92,927,000, 
$141,720,000 and $251,128,000 in the corresponding twelve-month periods 
ended October, 1932, 1931 and 1930, respectively. Up to the present, there- 
fore, the great experiment under way in the United States has been pro- 
ductive of very considerable advantages to her Canadian debtors. If that 
extraordinarily complex proposition succeeds, it will doubtless bring 
improvement in both the US. and Canada’s business situations. 


External Trade.—The trade statistics of Canada in recent months 
show very considerable recovery in value of exports and a lesser recovery 
in value of imports. Exports of Canadian produce in each of the last 
seven recorded months from May to November have exceeded those in 
the corresponding months of 1932 and total imports in each of the months 
from July to November have been greater than in the corresponding 
months of 1932. 


Exports—During the twelve months ended November, 1933, exports 
of Canadian produce amounted to $523,161,119 as compared with $504,- 
448,521 in the preceding twelve-month period ended November, 1932, an 
increase of $18,712,598 or 3:7 p.c. While the decline in exports of Cana- 
dian produce to countries outside the Empire fell from $287,245,242 to 
$271,978,881, our exports to Empire countries rose from $217,203,279 in 
the 1932 period to $251,182,238 in the 1933 period, an increase of $33,978,959 
or 15:6 p.c. It is thus evident that Canadian exports are more and more 
“following the flag”. Viewed on a percentage basis, the proportions of 
export trade with the United Kingdom and British Empire show a con- 
sistent and very remarkable increase, especially in recent months (see 
pp. 183-4). 


Imports—In the twelve months ended November, 1933, total imports 
were $394,847,970 as compared with $463,942,840 in the same period of 
1932—a decrease of 14:9 p.c.. Imports from non-British countries fell 
from $334,610,875 to $263,611,102, while imports from British countries 
actually increased from $129,331,965 to $131,236,868 or by 1:5 p.c. The 
increased proportion of our import trade carried on with the United 
Kingdom and the Empire is shown on p. 134. 
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Trade Balance—In the twelve months ended November, 1933, there 
was a favourably visible trade balance of commodity trade (including 
foreign exports previously recorded as imports) amounting to $134,144,677 
as compared with $49,005,908 in the corresponding period of 1932. This 
favourable balance arose almost wholly out of intra-Empire trade, and was 
exclusive of the large favourable balance arising out of the export of gold 
bullion refined in Canada. 


Agriculture.—While the farmers’ difficulties in 1932 were centered 
around extremely low prices and while their hopes lay in the bountiful 
crop production of the year, a different situation existed in 1933. Sum- 
mer drought was widespread across Canada and prolonged in many sec- 
tions. Even in Eastern Canada, which usually escapes such ravaging 
influences, the grain and forage crops were greatly reduced in yield and 
pastures were poor during the summer and autumn seasons. In the 
Prairie Provinces, the effects of drought were aggravated by the grass- 
~ hopper scourge. Frost was damaging to the grain crops in southwestern 
Alberta, northern Saskatchewan, northern Alberta and the Peace River 
district. Wet harvest weather reduced the grade of wheat in northern 
sections. The increase in prices of farm commodities helped considerably 
to offset the lowered production. 

An unsatisfactory growing season was accompanied by an advance 
in farm prices. According to preliminary estimates of the value of 1933 
agricultural production, increased prices, as compared with 1932, were 
reported for all field crops with the exception of alfalfa and sugar beets. 
As a result of this rise in prices for field crops, the reduced volume of 
production in 1933 will have a total value not greatly under that of the 
bountiful crops of 1982. 

After three years of practically continuous decline, the index of whole- 
sale prices of Canadian farm products turned upward in January, 1933. 
The recovery was slow for some months but was rapid in the months of 
May and July. The August, September and October indexes showed 
successive declines but that of November. was nearly 5 p.c. higher than 
in the previous year. 

In general, the year 1933 brought a measure of hope to agricultural 
Canada as prices moved upward after declining steadily for nearly four 
years. Increased prices, especially when viewed along with decreased 
production, do not materially lighten the heavy burdens being carried by 
farmers at the present time, but provide reason for thinking that the tide 
has finally turned in favour of the primary producers of Canada. 


Forestry.—Forestry production has suffered during the depression in 
common with other branches of primary production, yet forestry produc- 
tion in the twelve months ended October, 1933, as measured by exports, 
shows slight increases over 1932 in quantity and value in all branches 
except paper production. Total exports of unmanufactured wood were 
valued at $30,421,000 compared with $28,878,000; exports of manufactured 
wood were $24,067,000 compared with $22,090,000; exports of paper, how- 
ever, were only $72,336,000 compared with $91,318,000. Newsprint paper 
exports, which constitute the bulk of paper exports, fell from $87,769,000 
to $69,232,000, or by 21 p.c., though the quantity exported declined only 
from 1,819,187 tons to 1,780,738 tons or by slightly more than 2 p.c. News- 
print paper, however, is still a very good second to wheat among our 
exported commodities, with wood-pulp third, wheat flour fourth and sawn 
lumber fifth. Indeed, from the standpoint of sustained balances of trade, 
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forest products have been more reliable than agricultural products or any 
other comparable group of commodities. Since 1929, while values and 
volume of trade have decreased, the contribution of the trade in forest 
products toward a favourable national balance has exceeded that of any 
‘other group. Forest products contributed $108,632,456 in the twelve 
months ended October, 1933, to Canada’s favourable trade balance of 
‘$125,782,208. Canada, with the largest forest reserves in the Empire, is 
naturally the Empire’s largest producer and exporter of forest products. 


The Mineral Industry.—A survey of the Canadian mining industry 
in 1933 reveals much more encouraging developments and results than 
those attained in the previous year. Statistics collected from the various 
‘divisions of the industry show pronounced advances in production of some 
of the more important economic minerals. This was especially emphasized 
in the outputs of base metals such as copper, nickel, lead and zinc. 

Factors of an international nature created an all-time high price for 
gold, in Canadian currency, which resulted in the enlargement of existing 
ore reserves, stimulated the search for new gold deposits and contributed 
to the well-being of present producing camps and of the nation at large. 

Among the non-metallic minerals, coal production marked a slight 
decrease from 1932. Asbestos output was higher, and production from the 
sodium sulphate deposits of Saskatchewan showed considerable improve- 
ment. Several other non-metallics showed an upward trend. 

Production of structural materials continued to reflect the depressed 
conditions in the construction and building industries. 


Manufactures.—Employment in manufacturing showed decided 
recovery during 1933 from the low level reached toward the close of 1932 
and the beginning of 1933, when shutdowns over the holidays and for 
inventory purposes caused the usual pronounced curtailment in factory 
operations. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, the movement was uninterruptedly 
favourable, resulting in the addition of over 61,400 persons to the staffs 
of the co-operating manufacturers; this number would of course be con- 
siderably greater were monthly statistics available from all factories in the 
Dominion. The recorded increase represented the re-instatement of about 
twelve persons, on the average, on the payroll of each of the approxi- 
mately 5,000 reporting manufacturers. During these eight months of 
steady improvement, the index of employment, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, advanced from 74-4 on Jan. 1 to 86-8 on Sept. 1, a gain of 12-4 
points or 16-7 p.c. (see p. 111). While seasonal losses occurred on Oct. 1 
and Nov. 1, these were much smaller than the average declines indicated 
at those dates in the years since 1920. 

During 1933, the most outstanding gains, on the whole, were in tex- 
tiles, in which steady improvement was indicated from Feb. 1 to Nov. 1. 
These increases in personnel brought the index on the latter date to 105-4, 
over seventeen points higher than on Jan. 1, and more than six points 
above the level of the same date in 1932. It was, indeed, higher than in 
any month since the early spring of 1930. The lumber, iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal, food, leather, pulp and paper, rubber, chemical and 
mineral product industries also reported substantial gains during 1933. 


Railway Operations.—For the first 48 weeks of 1933, ended December 
2, total carloadings of revenue freight numbered 1,888,783 as compared with 
2,044,293 and 2,406,189 in the corresponding periods of 1932 and 1931 
respectively. The decline of 155,510 carloads in 1933 as compared with 
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1932 is accounted for by a drop of 54,458 in grain and grain products, 
67,379 in merchandise less than carload and 68,688 in miscellaneous. On 
the other hand, carloadings of live stock are up by 2,579, of coal by 7,545, 
of coke by 3,446, of lumber by 5,551, of pulp wood by 2,165, of pulp and 
paper by 5,119 and other forest products by 3,966 and of ore by 4,644 cars. 
In this connection it should be noted that in October and November the 
1933 carloadings have been fairly steadily above those of 1932, while the 
eross earnings have closely approached those of 1932, the difference being 
due to proportionately more lower class freight. 

For the first nine months of 1933, the gross operating revenues of 
the two great railway systems were $193,644,578 as compared with 
$216,560,577 in the same period of 1932, or a decline of $22,916,000. Oper- 
ating expenses were also reduced from $195,706,962 to $174,967,304 or by 
about $20,740,000. The result was that net operating revenues for the first 
nine months of 1933 stood at $18,677,274 as compared with $20,853,615 in 
the same period of 1932. The smallness of the harvest has been one 
important factor in reducing railway earnings in the latter months of 
1933, while co-operation between the two great railway systems has been | 
a factor in keeping down the operating expenses. 


Prices.—In March, 1933, wholesale prices began the first appreciable 
advance that has occurred since 1929. It came after an almost unbroken 
decline of 42 months during which time the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
general index number of wholesale prices fell by roughly 30 p.c. Prices 
in some: commodity groups such as farm products had dropped more 
than double this amount, while manufactured goods showed decreases of 
less than 20 p.c. in many cases. Such an uneven recession in prices 
worked extreme hardships because it seriously disturbed the relative 
purchasing power of different economic groups in the country. Recent 
price advances have done something towards the restoration of more 
normal price relationships, although great disparities still exist. The gen- 
eral wholesale index has risen about 8 p.c. between February and Novem- 
ber, while farm products mounted 25 p.c. in this period as compared with 
7 p.c. for fully and chiefly manufactured materials. 


Retail Trade.—Retail trade in 1933, as shown by the sales of 83 
chain store systems, and 25 department stores, was maintained at a 
somewhat lower level than in 1982, particularly during the first quarter. 
An improvement, which was first apparent in April, gradually increased 
until September when the index showed a gain over the corresponding 
month of the previous year for the first time in the 5-year period covered 
by the index. A slightly less than seasonal advance occurred in October 
when the general index of retail sales was 88-1 as compared with 85-3 in 
September, 1933, and 91-8 in October, 1932 (January, 1929=100). Index 
changes for individual groups were more or less comparable with the 
changes in the general index. 


Public Finance.—The latest returns of current revenue must be con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory. The total current revenue for the month of 
November, 1933, was $27,768,538 as compared with $24,309,024 in the same 
month of 1932, being an increase of $3,459,514 for the month. This in- 
crease was mainly due to increased revenue from the excise war taxes 
particularly. While the total revenue for the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year was $216,902,284 as compared with $222,324,185 for the 
same months of the preceding year, or a reduction of $5,421,901, it is to 
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be expected that this reduction will be offset by the end of January and. 
that the fiscal year as a whole will show a distinct increase in current: 
revenue as compared with the preceding year, 

As regards expenditure, the total current expenditure in the first eight 
months of the current fiscal year was $244,821608 as compared with 
$248,787,587 in the same months of last year. The grand total expendi-— 
ture including special and capital expenditure aggregates this year are 
$274,880,754 as compared with $287,513,962, a reduction of over $12,600,000. 
Further, loans and advances this year to Nov. 30, were $37,057,159 as: 
compared with $58,495,969 in the same months of 1932. 


Banking and Insurance.—“ In a time of universal economic diffi- 
culty,” say the Macmillan Commission, “the Canadian banks have stood — 
firm and have continued to render to the people of the Dominion the 
same high quality and the same wide variety of services as in the past”. 
This truth has certainly been brought home in 1933 by the contrast 
between our banking experience and that of the neighbouring Republic. 
At no time throughout the depression has any depositor of a Canadian 
bank been asked even to wait for his money, though most of it is in 
deposits that are legally payable only after notice. Again, although the 
savings deposits of the people have been drawn upon substantially for the 
new Dominion loan, the aggregate on Oct. 31 was approximately 
$1,350,000,000, about $26,550,000 lower than at the end of 1932. 

As regards life insurance, the larger companies doing about 84 p.c. of 
the business in Canada report that in the first ten months of 1933 they 
have written $290,000,000 of new business, indicating an average rate at which. 
new business is being written in Canada in 1933 of over $1,100,000 per day. 


Summary.—lIn nearly all branches of the economic life of the Domin-- 
ion, the latest records indicate substantial and increasing progress. Agri- 
culture, it is true, is still heavily handicapped by the determination of 
various leading foreign countries to produce their own food stuffs at high 
costs rather than import our surplus at much lower prices. Even in agri- 
culture, however, there are improving prices assisted to some extent by a 
preference to our wheat in the markets of the U.K. The prospects 
in forestry and in minerals are distinctly favourable, while the price of 
fish has shown some improvement. Manufactures are giving employment 
to larger numbers, and construction for the first time compares favour-. 
ably with the same period of 1932. Exports and imports also are higher 
than in the same period of 1932, and railway traffic and railway earnings 
are showing distinct improvement. Employment generally is increasing 
and the production of hydro-electric power has attained a new high 
record. Our external trade is benefiting both by the evident recovery in 
the U.K. and by the increase of purchasing power in the USS.A. 

On the financial side, our banking system is as sound as any in the 
world. While our debts are heavy, they are largely due to our own people, 
and the burden of those which are due in the United States hag been 
greatly lightened by the deliberate policy of the present United States. 
Administration. The United Kingdom, again the chief centre of world 
finance, is lending us money at low rates of interest, and various reduc-. 
tions of interest on domestic loans will be effective in the coming year. 
On the whole, the present economic trend is distinctly upward, and there 
does not seem to be any economic reason for anticipating a reversal of 
this trend mn 1934. 


CHAPTER I 


PHYSIOGRAPHY OF CANADA AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY! 


Introduction 


The area of the Dominion of Canada is about 3,684,000 square miles, 
which is somewhat greater than that of the United States including Alaska, 
and rather less than that of Europe. 

The central part of Canada is underlain by a great expanse of very 
ancient hard crystalline rock known to geologists as the Canadian Shield. 
This has an area of about 2,000,000 square miles, or more than half that of 
the whole Dominion. This central nucleus is surrounded or bordered by 
the Great Plain of Central Canada. Since the extreme southern point of 
the Canadian Shield crosses the International Boundary, the western por- 
tion of this great plain also passes into the United States and, sweeping 
around the southern margin of the Shield, returns to Canada, forming the 
plains of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. This plain is flanked on 
each side by mountain ranges—on the west by that series of ranges known 
as the Cordilleran Mountain System, while on the east, in the province of 
Quebec, it is bounded by the Appalachian Mountain System. To the east 
of the latter mountain system, is another area of lower land forming the 
“ Maritime Provinces” of Canada. 

Canada therefore falls naturally into the following five physiographic 
divisions :— 

1. The Canadian (or Laurentian) Shield (or Protaxis).—A great 
plateau presenting a somewhat undulating surface of rocky country, well 
wooded in the south. 


2. The Cordilleran Mountain System.—The Rocky mountains are 
the most eastern range of this system of mountain ranges which, with inter- 
vening valleys and plateau land, bounds Canada on the west and embraces 
British Columbia and western Alberta. The Cordilleran system has the 
finest forests in the Dominion and is rich in minerals. 


3. The Great Plain of Central Canada.—This lies around the Cana- 
dian Shield on its western and southern sides and stretches from the Rocky 
mountains on the west to the Appalachian mountains on the east. In Can- 
ada, however, it is interrupted on the south by the southern extension of 
the Canadian Shield into the United States in the region of Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron. This separates its larger western portion which embraces 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta, and which 


1 This chapter material was written for a special edition of the handbook prepared 
for the Fifth Pacific Science Congress held in Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia, 
during June, 1933. A more detailed treatment of the physiography of Canada appears 
in the Canada Year Book (Chapter I) obtainable from the King’s Printer at $1.50 per 
copy. 
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is known as the “ Western plain”, from the eastern portion in southern 
Ontario and Quebec, which may be called the “Eastern plain”. This 
Great Plain of Central Canada contains the largest area of grain-growing 
and farming land of the Dominion. 


4. The Appalachian Mountain System.—This system is represented 
in Canada by the Notre Dame and Shickshock mountains and extends 
northward from the United States, crossing the boundary line from New 
Hampshire and running in a curving northeasterly course through the 
eastern portion of the province of Quebec to the extremity of the Gaspé 
peninsula. 


5. The “ Maritime Provinces’’.—This area lies to the east of the 


Appalachian Mountain System. It is a tract of country diversified in char- 
acter, containing a considerable area of good farming land and important 


coal deposits. 


The Canadian Shield 


The Canadian Shield (or Laurentian Protaxis), to which reference has 
been made, is a great plateau underlain by rocks of Precambrian age and 
having an average elevation of about 1,500 feet above sea-level. On the 
eastern margin, along the Labrador Coast, however, it rises to much greater 
heights, reaching in places 6,000 and even 7,500 feet, as is also the ease 
further north in Baffin Land. 


An Inlet on the North Shore of Great Bear Lake, N.W.T.—This picture 
gives a good idea of the topography of the Northwestern part of the 
Canadian Shield. 


Photo, courtesy Royal Canadian Air Force. 
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In its central part, however, the plateau sinks below sea-level, and is 
here occupied by Hudson bay. This broad sheet of water has a depth of 
less than 500 feet and is indeed very shallow all along its southern shore. 
There is a gradual deepening of the water toward Hudson strait. This 
basin is very ancient and existed before Ordovician times, and probably 
before the later Precambrian, since iron-bearing rocks of that age occur at 
many points along its shores, dipping inward toward the waters of the bay. 


The plateau has the hummocky surface which characterizes a highly 
glaciated area of hard crystalline rocks. The shallow depressions are occu- 
pied by tens of thousands of lakes, great and small, ranging in size from 
mere ponds to bodies of water several hundred miles in length. In an 
area of 4,200 square miles on the surface of this plateau, in the Haliburton 
region of the province of Ontario, there are 525 lakes, which, is equivalent 
to one lake to every eight square miles of surface. These innumerable 
lakes, of all sizes and shapes, with their connecting streams and rivers form 
a pattern etched out of the gneissic rocks which make the plateau. Such 
lakes and streams follow the windings resulting from the complicated 
folding of the country rock and are often displayed in a most striking 
manner in aerial photographs of tracts of this plateau country, Where, at 
its southern margin, the plateau is crossed by the river St. Lawrence the 
summits of the low hummocks on the surface of the plateau stand out 
above the water and give rise to the remarkable scenery of The Thousand 
Islands, which characterize the course of the river, where it flows out of 
lake Ontario east of the city of Kingston. A little further west where the 
protaxis passes beneath the waters of the Georgian bay, on the eastern side 
of lake Huron, the same scenic effect results from the presence of some 
30,000 little islands scattered along the eastern shore of this bay. A similar 
maze of islands with a labyrinth of bays and inlets is again seen in the 
lake of the Woods, on the margin of the plateau east of Winnipeg. 

The shapes of the lakes and the courses of the streams are often 
modified and frequently determined by the mantle of glacial drift 
which lies upon the surface of the plateau, in places thin or nearly absent 
but in other places so thick as to entirely cover the underlying rock over 
large areas. These lakes and streams constitute a system of waterways, 
with connecting “ portages” here and there over which the voyageur may 
carry his canoe, by which it is possible for one who is an experienced bush- 
man to traverse almost every part of the great plateau; this is in fact the 
only way in which it can be explored, unless by aeroplane. In recent years, 
indeed, the aeroplane has been used extensively, more especially for the 
purpose of carrying parties of explorers to remote points from which 
detailed exploration may then be carried out. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the immense number of lakes, to be found everywhere 
throughout the area, make it very easy to employ aircraft since, if a 
seaplane is used, a good landing can always be secured in summer on some 
lake, while in winter, when the lakes are frozen over, a plane fitted with 
runners can make a safe and easy landing on the even snow-covered sur- 
face of the lake or on some level stretch of snow-clad land. 
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This plateau is one of the most renowned Precambrian areas in the 
world. Through studies carried out on it, the Precambrian succession in 
North America has been established. Its systematic study was begun 
by Logan at the inception of the Geological Survey of Canada and the 
names Laurentian, Huronian, Grenville, Keweenawan were given by him 
to subdivisions of this ancient complex. Others who followed him have 
extended, by field studies, our knowledge of the subdivisions and suc- 
cession found in various portions of this ancient protaxis of the continent 
of North America. 

The great batholiths of orthoclase gneiss with their associated 
granites which underlie a large part of the plateau, while of the highest 
scientific interest, have yielded but few deposits of valuable minerals; 
the belts of highly altered sediments with the accompanying volcanic 
and plutonic igneous rocks associated with these batholiths, on the other 
hand, have been found to contain an abundance of mineral deposits, 
among them some of the richest and most valuable hitherto discovered 
anywhere. Of these may be mentioned the nickel-copper deposits 
of the Sudbury district, some of which have also an important content 
of platinum; the silver-cobalt deposits of the Cobalt area; and the gold 
deposits of the Porcupine and adjacent areas in Ontario and Quebec. 
These latter during recent years have shown an ever increasing_annual 
production which has now brought Canada into the second place among 
the gold-producing countries of the world. These rocks also contain 
large deposits of iron ore and other metallic minerals and show signs 
of “mineralization” in almost every part of the protaxis where they 
have been found. Among the most recent discoveries in these rocks are 
the large deposits of radium minerals and rich silver ores in the vicinity of 
Great Bear lake. 

The southern portion of this protaxis is forest clad and from these 
forests the lumber trade, as well as the great pulpwood and paper 
industries of Eastern Canada, derive their supplies of wood. These forests 
also are the habitat of great numbers of fur-bearing animals, many 
kinds of which were hunted by the Indians before the dawn of recorded 
history on this continent. 

The great expanse of this protaxis, however, contains relatively little 
good farming land. In the far north the climate is too cold and in the 
south, where the climate is milder, the broken and rocky character of the 
surface makes it generally unsuitable for agriculture. There are, however, 
in certain parts of Eastern Canada within its area, large tracts of flat 
and very fertile land known as the ‘Clay Belts. These represent deposits 
laid down in great lakes which covered the districts in question at the 
close of the glacial age. Some of the most important of these are 
traversed by the Canadian National Railway in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec and are now being rapidly taken up for settlement. 

The portion of the protaxis between the northern part of the western 
plain and the northern part of Hudson bay is known as the Northern 
Prairies, It presents a great expanse of nearly flat highly glaciated country, 
treeless, but everywhere covered with a dense growth of cariboo moss. It 
is a region which is very difficult to traverse, but which is the habitat of the 
cariboo and musk-ox. 
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The Cordilleran Mountain System with its Valleys and Plateau Lands 


This great belt of mountainous country forming that part of Canada 
which lies between the Great Plains and the Pacific ocean consists of 
four great mountain ranges running parallel to one another with inter- 
vening valleys and plateau lands. ‘These, in order from east to west, 
are as follows:— 


1. The Rocky mountains bordering the Great Plains. 

2. The Selkirk or Gold range. This comprises a number of sub- 
ordinate ranges, among which are: the Purcell range in the south- 
east, the Selkirks in the north, the Columbia mountains still 
further west and north, and the Cariboo mountains in northern 
British Columbia. (The Interior Plateau.) 

3. The Coast range. 

4. The Vancouver range. 


View of Mount Robson and Glaciers in the Canadian Rockies about Twenty- 
five Miles North-west of the Yellowhead Pass——Atmospheric agents (wind 
and rain, frost and heat) are slowly but continually breaking into and 
crumbling the hard faces of these giant peaks which will ultimately be 
reduced to a rounded, weathered condition. — 

Photo, courtesy Department of the Interior. 


These four mountain chains were elevated at different times and 
present different types of structure—all have peaks of Alpine character 
rising above the snow line and serving as the gathering grounds for 


glaciers. 
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The boundary line separating the provinces of British Columbia 
and Alberta follows the watershed of the Rocky mountains so that, with 
the exception of the eastern slopes of this range, the whole system in 
southern Canada lies within the province of British Columbia, which 
has been described as a ‘sea of mountains’. As measured along the 
somewhat tortuous route of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- . 
way, this belt of mountains from the eastern foot of the Rockies to the 
city of Victoria is 650 miles (1,050 kilometers) wide. 

In southern Canada the Rocky mountains are the highest of these 
ranges. ‘There are probably hundreds of peaks in this range which 
attain altitudes of 10,000 feet, though not more than half a dozen reach 
12,000 feet. The highest summit in the Rocky mountains, so far as is 
known at present, is mount Robson, which is 12,972 feet high. The most 
striking peak south of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
mount Assiniboine, 11,870 feet high, having a pyramidal form resembling 
that of the Matterhorn. 

There are several great névé fields within the Rockies which are the 
source of a number of great glaciers. The largest of these névés is in 
the Yoho National Park about 60 miles northwest of Laggan, a station 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The great snow 
field which lies on both sides of the summit of the Rocky mountains 
in the Yoho and Banff National Parks is larger than all the snow fields 
of the Swiss Alps taken together. This most easterly range of the 
Cordilleras consists of folded and faulted series of Paleozoic slates— 
Lower Cambrian to Permian in age. Along the eastern flank, facing the 
Great Interior Plain, there are some Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks 
involved in the folding, the range being overthrust from the west upon 
the Mesozoic strata of the plains. 

The mountains of the Selkirk range are somewhat lower than the 
Rockies. They have an enormous snow fall, often exceeding 40 feet per 
annum and their well-watered slopes are clad with a very luxuriant growth 
of timber, the cedar trees often attaining a diameter of from 15 to 20 
feet. These ranges are composed of older strata than the Rocky moun- 
tains, being chiefly of Precambrian (Beltian) age; they also display a 
succession of folds. In the axis of the main syncline, which forms the 
summit of the Selkirk range where crossed by the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Rogers Pass, Lower Cambrian sediments are seen 
overlying the Precambrian succession. On the east these Precambrian 
rocks are brought up against the Ordovician, by a great fault on the 
western side of the valley of the Columbia river. The western portion of 
the Selkirk range is composed of Precambrian strata of the Shuswap 
series, which are older than the Beltian and form part of the Precambrian 
(or Archean) protaxis of the Cordilleran ranges. 

The Interior Plateau is a belt of high plateau country, comparatively 
low in relief but intersected by stream valleys, about 100 miles wide 
and lying between the Gold ranges and the Coast range. Along the 
boundary between Canada and the United States it has an elevation of 
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about 4,000 feet above sea-level, but sinks gradually to 3,000 feet on going 
north. The upper Yukon basin may be considered as an extension of this 
plateau. 


In southern British Columbia both the annual and daily range of 
temperature on this plateau is great and, on account of its very slight 
rainfall, the region is commonly known as the “ Dry Belt of British Col- 
umbia”,. It is usually covered with a growth of sage bush, cactus, scattered 
yellow pine and poplar. When irrigated the land is very productive and 
is especially adapted to the growth of fruits and vegetables. The grassy 
“»ark country ” of the uplands affords good grazing for cattle. 

There are several large lakes renowned for their scenic beauty situ- 
ated in this Interior Plateau, of which Shuswap and Sicamous lakes, and 
Okanagan lake, in the valley bearing the same name, are especially worthy 
of mention. 

In the eastern part of this plateau, the underlying rocks are chiefly 
of Shuswap age, while in the western portion they are succeeded by a 
series of Mesozoic and Tertiary sediments associated with acid and basic 
lava flows and great thicknesses of volcanic tufa. 


The peaks of the Coast range seldom rise to a height above 9,000 
feet but owing to their proximity to the Pacific ocean the precipitation is 
very heavy. An abundance of rain falls upon their slopes and on their 
higher levels there are many snow fields which give rise to many large 
glaciers. 

This range has its origin in a long series of granitic batholiths intruded 
in a direction parallel to the sea coast and which forms their axis. 


The ranges are about 100 miles in width and are continuous along 
almost the entire coast of British Columbia. Ores of gold, silver and 
copper have been found in many places along this range, being connected 
genetically with the batholithic intrusions. 


One of the most striking features of the coast of British Columbia 
is the presence of many deep fjords running from the coast far inland to 
the heart of the mountain range, often branching out into several arms 
as they pass back from the Pacific—as instances of these Howe sound, 
Jervis inlet and Toba inlet may be mentioned. Owing to these fjords the 
scenery along the coast resembles that of the coast of Norway although 
on a grander scale. They have originated in faults crossing the moun- 
tain ranges, along whose courses rivers were developed in pre-glacia] time 
and whose valleys during the glacial age were deepened and widened by 
the ice moving down toward the sea, taking at the same time the typical 
U-shaped form characteristic of glacial erosion. Remnants of the glaciers 
which gave to them their final form are still to be seen at the upper ends 
of some valleys. The coast range, as has been said, is composed largely 
of a composite series of plutonic rocks known as the Coast Range Batho- 
lith which has been thrust through and is flanked by Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic sediments, blocks of which have been engulfed and are enfolded 
in it. 
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The Vancouver range runs throughout the length of Vancouver island 
and the Queen Charlotte islands but is partly submerged beneath the 
waters of the Pacific. Vancouver island is a portion of this mountain 
range and is therefore very mountainous with summits rising to 8,000 and 
9,000 feet and is clad with great forests of various evergreen trees. Like 
the coast of the mainland, the coast of Vancouver island is intersected - 
by many fjords which, however, are not on such a magnificent scale as those 
seen on the mainland. One of these, Alberni inlet, is twenty miles long 
with a fine harbour at its head. Vancouver island is composed of vol- 
canic and sedimentary rocks, highly deformed and metamorphosed, pierced 
by many irregularly shaped intrusions of granite rocks. On both coasts 
sedimentary rocks are exposed resting unconformably on the metamorphic 
rocks and granitic intrusions already mentioned. The metamorphic rocks 
are largely of Lower Mesozoic age. | 

Among the many rivers in the Cordillera several are especially worthy 
of mention. In the southeastern portion, the Columbia river is the most 
amportant. Taking its rise in the Columbia lakes it flows northward in 
the deep valley which bounds the Rocky mountains on the west and 
which is known as the Columbia valley, or sometimes as the “Rocky 
Mountain Trench”, to a point known as Boat Encampment. Here it 
turns to the west and sweeping around the northern end of the Selkirk 
range flows south along the western flank of these mountains. On 
passing Revelstoke it widens out into the Upper and Lower Arrow lakes 
from whence it continues to flow directly south into the United States. 

The Kootenay river, rising a short distance to the south of the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway near Vermilion pass, runs parallel 
to the Columbia but in an opposite direction and, at the head of 
Columbia lake, is only a mile distant from the latter stream. It, however, 
continues to run south into the United States and, passing around the 
southern end of the Purcell mountains, turns north and flows back into 
Canada where it enters Kootenay lake; issuing again from the western 
side of this sheet of water it flows into the Columbia river about twenty 
miles from the International Boundary. These two streams thus have 
their sources close to one another but, one flowing to the north and the 
other to the south, they become separated by a distance of 300 miles. 
Each reversing the direction of its flow again, they finally join one another. 

-Another very large and important river is the Fraser. This in its 
sinuous course runs completely across British Columbia. It takes its rise 
very near the boundary line of the provinces of British Columbia and 
Alberta, in the vicinity of the Yellow Head pass and, flowing to the 
northwest, reaches a point north of Fort George where it swings around 
and runs south, receiving a number of tributaries on the way, to 
Quesnel and then on to Lytton on the western border of the Interior 
Plateau. Here it is joined by the Thompson river and then, continuing 
to run south through Yale and Hope, it turns to the west and empties 
into the Pacific at Port Moody, a short distance south of the city of 
Vancouver. 
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The Great Plain of Central Canada 


This lies along the southern and western margin of the Canadian 
Shield and stretches from the Appalachian mountains on the east to the 
Rocky mountains on the west. In Canada, however, it is interrupted, 
as has been stated, in the region about lake Superior and lake Huron, by 
the southward prolongation of the Canadian Shield which here passes 
through Canada into the United States. The plain sweeping around this 
prolongation passes back into Canada again to the east of lake Huron. 
The Great Plain contains the greater part of the farming land of the 
Dominion. 7 

The eastern portion of the plain, situated in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, may be termed the Eastern plain, while that portion lying 
to the west of the Canadian Shield in the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is known as the Western plain. 


The Western Plain—This is a great expanse of country, treeless on the 
south but gradually becoming forest-clad in the north, first by the appear- 
ance of clumps of poplar and then by the presence of areas of park land 
in the treeless prairie. It thus passes into a region of coniferous forest 
land. The edge of the true forest may be said to commence at about the 
Duck mountains in Manitoba, extend westwards to the forks of the 
Saskatchewan, and then on along the watershed north and west of 
Edmonton to the foothills and eastern slopes of the Rocky mountains. 
The whole area in Canada of the Western plain is about 376,700 square 
miles, that is to say, it is nearly as large as France and Spain. About one- 
half of it is prairie land. 

From the International Boundary on the south this plain as a whole 
slopes gently to the north toward the Arctic sea, a fact which has a 
marked influence on the climate of the country, since, owing to this 
cause, the isothermal lines sweep far to the north in great curves, so 
that the mean annual temperature is much higher on the plain than in 
the same latitude in the Canadian Shield on the east or in the Cordilleran 
belt on the west. Two parallel lines of escarpment running northwest 
and southeast divide the plain into three belts known respectively as 
the first, second, and third prairie steppes. These are pronounced features 
in the southern part of the Great Plain but in the north can no longer 
be distinguished with certainty. 

The first prairie steppe extends from the Canadian Shield on the 
east to a low escarpment on the west which presents the appearance of a 
series of hills when seen from the lower land of the steppe itself. This 
escarpment is made up of the Pembina, Riding and Duck mountains, and 
Pasquia hills successively as it passes from southeast to northwest. This 
lowest steppe is a flat alluvial plain. At the International Boundary it 
is about 800 feet above sea-level. It is the bed of what was an old 
glacial lake, known as lake Agassiz. This lake discharged to the south 
into the Mississippi drainage system and was bounded on the north by the 
high wall of the retreating continental ice sheet. As this latter receded 
to the north it laid bare a lower exit and the waters of lake. Agassiz 
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then drained off in a northerly direction into Hudson bay, leaving, as 
surviving remnants of the glacial lake Agassiz, lakes Manitoba, Winnipeg 
and Winnipegosis and other smaller sheets of water which now lie on 
the surface of the plain. This lowest steppe lies for the most part in 
the province of Manitoba and the rich alluvial soil deposited from 
glacial lake Agassiz now constitutes one of the richest areas of agricul- 
tural land to be found anywhere in the world. The outcropping basset 
edges of a series of nearly horizontal Paleozoic strata form the escarp- 
ment which bounds the first prairie steppe on the west. This escarpment 
is nowhere more than 500 feet high. 

Ascending it, the second prairie steppe is reached. This is a great 
tract of undulating prairie, which, at the International Boundary, has a 
width of 250 miles. It has an average elevation of 1,600 feet and is 


Grain Land on the Second Prairie Steppe. 
Photo, courtesy Department of the Interior. 


bounded on the west by another escarpment running parallel to that 
already mentioned and which in different portions of its course is known 
as the Missouri, Coteau, Vermilion, Bear and Eagle hills. The second 
prairie steppe occupies chiefly the province of Saskatchewan and the 
western part of the province of Manitoba. A large part of it is composed 
of excellent farming land. 

The third prairie steppe lies to the west of that just described and 
extends to the foothills of the Rocky mountains. It has an average eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet, but gradually rises, on going from east to west across 
it, from an elevation of 2,000 feet on its eastern margin to one of over 
4,000 feet on its western border (Calgary, in the vicinity of the foothills, 
is 3,400 feet above sea-level). Its surface is more irregular than that of the 
other steppes, several detached plateaus rising to considerable heights 
above the surrounding portions of the plain. Of these the most important 
are Wood mountain and the Cypress hills. In its southwestern portion 
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the rainfall is deficient and large areas are irrigated by water brought 
from the Rocky mountains, This is known as the ranching country. 

The second and third prairie steppes are for the most part underlain 
oy rocks of Cretaceous and Lower Tertiary age. These contain thick 
beds of lignite passing into bituminous coal toward the Rocky mountains. 
Great supplies of gas and considerable amounts of oil are also obtained 
by borings in certain portions of this highest steppe. 

In the far north-the Great Plain is sometimes known as the Macken- 
zie Lowland. Here it has a gentle slope to the northwest and holds on 
its forested surface, as elsewhere, a great many lakes and muskegs drained 
by small streams meandering through shallow valleys, the monotony of 
the general level being relieved by a few hills or mountains rising to eleva- 
tions of a few thousand feet, such as Franklin mountain and Horn moun- 
tain, 


A Dairy Farm in the Fertile St. Lawrence Valley. 
Photo, courtesy Department of the Interior. 
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A very striking topographical feature of the western country is the 
presence of a series of great lakes which appear in succession along the 
eastern margin of the Great Plain where they come against the Canadian 
Shield. These lakes lie along the actual contact of the two. They are, 
enumerating them from south to north, lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, 
Great Slave lake and Great Bear lake, after which the line of contact 
passes on to the shores of the Arctic ocean at Franklin bay. 


The Eastern Plain—This portion of the Great Plain of Central Canada 
is much smaller in extent than its western portion just described. It has 
an area of about 35,000 square miles and is often referred to as the Low- 
lands of the St. Lawrence Valley. us 

It is bounded on the southeast by the Appalachian Mountain System, 
on the northwest by the higher lands of the Canadian Shield and on the 
south, so far as Canada is concerned, by the International Boundary. It 
lies along the northern shores of lakes Erie and Ontario and extends to 
the northeast, forming the valley of the St. Lawrence river. It is under- 
lain by nearly horizontal strata of Paleozoic age mantled by glacial drift. 
This Eastern plain lies in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. On it are 
situated the two largest cities in the Dominion—Montreal and Toronto. 
The former owes its importance to the fact that it is at the head of 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence. In the vicinity of Montreal the 
uniform surface of the plain is broken by the Monteregian hills—a series 
of eight volcanos of late Paleozoic age, now deeply eroded. The city of 
Montreal encircles the most westerly of these hills which is known as 
Mount Royal, the others rising in succession from the plain to the east 
of this city. 

While relatively small as compared with the western part of the Great 
Plain, it is that portion of the Dominion which was first settled and which 
still contains the greater part of the population of Canada. The soil is 
fertile and yields large crops to the farmer. Unlike much of the Western 
plain it is an area of mixed farming rather than a wheat-growing country. 
It furthermore has great waterfalls which produce enormous amounts of 
electric power forming the basis of very extensive and varied manufac- 
turing industries. 


The Appalachian Mountain Syste n and the Maritime Provinces 


The Appalachian Mountain System in Canada, as has been already 
mentioned, is a mountainous belt of country which extends for about 500 
miles from the boundary of the State of Vermont to the extremity of the 
Gaspé peninsula on the south shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence. It is 
represented by the Notre Dame and Shickshock mountains and is com- 
posed of a series of highly folded strata of early Paleozoic age, with an 
axis of Precambrian rocks, which latter forms part of the eastern protaxis 
of North America. These are penetrated in many places by igneous intru- 
sions with which are associated some important ore deposits. The range is 
not a lofty one, seldom attaining elevations of over 3,000 feet. 
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To the east of this Appalachian mountain belt lie what are known 
in Canada as the “ Maritime Provinces”, namely New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. This portion of the Dominion is, in 
its geological character and relations, more closely allied to Great Britain 
and western Europe than it is to the rest of Canada on the other side of 
the Appalachian mountains. It is a beautiful country of diversified char- 
acter with areas of good farming land, important coal deposits, and very 
valuable off-shore fisheries. It has a deeply indented coast line with 
an abundance of excellent harbours. Those of Halifax, the capital city 
of Nova Scotia, and Saint John, in the adjacent province of New Bruns- 
wick, form large and important ocean ports through which the sea-borne 
commerce of Eastern Canada is carried, especially in the winter season 
when the ports of Montreal and Quebec are closed. They have a large 
volume of trade with the West Indies throughout the year. Prince Ed- 
ward Island is the smallest province in the Dominion of Canada and 
presents an expanse of excellent agricultural land, underlain by red sand- 
stones and shales of Upper Carboniferous and Triassic age. 


The Influence of the Topographical Features of the Dominion of 
Canada on its Early Settlement and Subsequent Development 


When Christopher ‘Columbus sailed westward from Europe on his 
four successive voyages, he did so with the object of reaching the “ Golden 
Hast”, that is to say India and far Cathay. That the continent of 
America which he discovered was at first supposed to be.a portion of 
the long looked-for land is testified to by the fact that the islands where 
he made his first landing are still known as the West Indian islands and 
the original inhabitants of the continent as the American Indians. It 
came to be recognized later that this newly discovered land was not 
India but a new and hitherto unknown continent stretching north and 
south across the path to Asia. Then began a search for some passage 
across this land barrier to the eastern seas. In 1535-36 Jacques Cartier 
discovered what he hoped would prove to be such a passage when he 
sailed into the gulf of St. Lawrence and passed up the river of the same 
name for 1,000 miles into the interior of the continent as far as the site 
of the present city of Montreal, where rapids in the river checked his 
further advance. He had, however, passed nearly one-third of the way 
across the continent of North America. It was along this route that the 
first white men came from Europe to settle in Canada. This settlement 
was at Quebec but rapidly extended into other parts of the eastern 
portion of the Interior Plain as far west as Montreal. It was here along 
the shores of the gulf of St. Lawrence and in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence river that the French established themselves in Canada. The 
British settlers who, some years later, settled further south in what are 
now known as the New England States, were prevented for many years 
from extending into the interior of the continent owing to the barrier 
presented by the Appalachian mountains, but Jacques Cartier had sailed 
around the northern end of this barrier range and made his way far into 
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the Interior Plain. After the French régime, emigrants from the British 
Isles, joined by many hardy colonists (who had left the United States 
when the revolution took place and passed north into Canada in order that 
they might remain under the British flag), took up land to the west of 
the French settlements and made their homes in the upper part of the 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers and along the northern 
shores of lake Ontario and lake Erie. 


A further extension of settlement to the west was, for many years 
to come, prevented by the wide tract of rocky and barren country which 
was then encountered, for here the southern extension of the Laurentian 
Plateau was thrust down as a great wedge from the north separating the 
eastern from the western portion of the Great Interior Plain. The fur 
traders, however, led the way to further settlement in the west for, between 
1733 and 1738, the Winnipeg river, lake Winnipeg, and the Red river were 
explored by La Vérendrye and other trader-explorers. Part of what are 
now the Prairie Provinces of the Dominion was the field of a valuable 
fur business, later to be exploited by The Northwest Company established 
in 1783 and having its headquarters at Montreal. The canoe route fol- 
lowed by these traders, from Montreal to their posts on the Red river, 
in what is now the province of Manitoba, was about 1,800 miles in 
length. The canoes were put into the water and loaded at Lachine, nine 
miles from Montreal, and proceeded up the Ottawa river and by the 
Mattawa to lake Nipissing and thence down the French river into lake 
Huron. Skirting the north shore of this lake, the canoes entered lake 
Superior and following the northern shore of this great sheet of water 
reached the mouth of the Kaministikwia river, which they then ascended, 
passing into Rainy lake and lake of the Woods. Passing out of this latter 
by the Winnipeg river, the canoes reached lake Winnipeg and then con- 
tinued up the Red river to the Company’s posts. This journey, which: 
entailed many portages en route, occupied about five weeks. 


There was another route by which fur traders could gain access to: 
the Western plain, namely by Hudson bay. This was used by “The 
Ancient and Honourable Company of Gentlemen Adventurers trading into 
Hudson Bay”, founded in 1670 and commonly known as the Hudson’s. 
Bay Company, which had its headquarters in London, England. This 
route was open for only a few weeks each year but the Company dis- 
patched from England each summer a ship laden with all the supplies 
and equipment required by the Company’s trading posts for the coming: 
season and, landing them at York Factory on the western shore of Hudson 
bay, distributed them by canoe route and pack train to all their trading 
posts in the interior of the country. 


In 1812, the Earl of Selkirk sent out from Britain a party of settlers 
by this route and established on the banks of the Red river, to the south 
oi lake Winnipeg, a settlement known as the Selkirk or Red River Colony. 
This colony, which was afterwards increased by the accession of a number 
of persons who had retired from the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com-. 
pany, was the first band of settlers to take up their residence on the: 
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Great Plain in the west. It was evident, however, that no large accession 
of population could find an entrance to this great stretch of country 
through either of these routes. 

The early history of the settlement of British Columbia is a story 
of its own. 

When Captain George Vancouver was sent to the coast of what is 
now British Columbia to confer with Captain Quadra concerning the 
withdrawal of Spain from this coast, he made extensive explorations and 
in 1798, while he was still there, Alexander Mackenzie of the Northwest 
Company crossed overland to the Pacific by the Peace and Fraser rivers. 

The great fur-trading companies which had worked their posts west- 
ward by way of the waterways of Canada were reaching beyond the 
Rockies, and Simon Fraser, sent by the Northwest ‘Company, established 
the first fur post at Lake McLeod in 1805, and later, after almost incredible 
difficulties, descended the Fraser river to its mouth, to be disappointed 
that he was not at the mouth of the Columbia. During the ensuing 
years other trading posts were established along the waterways of British 
Columbia and a western depot at the mouth of the Columbia river at Fort 
Vancouver in 1825, 

In 1843, the Hudson’s Bay Company established Fort Victoria on Van- 
couver island which, in 1849, replaced Fort Vancouver as their western 
depot. This marked the beginning of real settlement. Contemporaneously 
with the change of the depot, Vancouver island was created a Crown 
Colony, though it was leased to the fur company. 

Up to this time, there were no settlements on the mainland except 
the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company but, following the finding 
of gold on the Fraser and other streams, a rush occurred to the Fraser: 
river in 1858, when over 20,000 adventurers, some from England and Aus- 
tralia but mostly from California, poured into Victoria, which under- 
went quick transition from trading post to city. As the gold seekers. 
reached the Fraser other cities sprang up—New Westminster, Hope, Yale 
—and James Douglas, Governor of Vancouver Island, looking to the 
interest of the Crown and of the fur company which enjoyed trading. 
rights on the mainland, promptly extended his jurisdiction to cover the 
mainland and issued ordinances with the effect of law. In 1858, the main- 
land was created the Colony of British Columbia. From 1859 to 1861 
further gold fields were opened, culminating in the rich Cariboo creeks: 
which attracted more adventurers. 

In 1866 the two colonies were united, and, following much contro-- 
versy, Victoria was selected as the capital. The union was contempor-. 
aneous with the movement in Eastern Canada towards Confederation. 

Unlike the rest of Canada the access of settlers to these western 
colonies, before they became part of the Dominion of Canada, was alto- 
gether by way of the United States on the south. This continued up to. 
the time of Confederation. 

In 1867, the separate colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia and New- 
Brunswick went into confederation and became the Dominion of Canada.. 
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Two years later, in 1869, the Hudson’s Bay Company surrendered to the 
Crown the right and title to their territories for transfer to the Dominion 
of Canada and in 1870 these became part of the Dominion. In 1871 
British Columbia, and in 1873 Prince Edward Island, entered the confedera- 
tion, so that the Dominion of Canada came to embrace the whole stretch 
of country from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 

In order to make this union effective it was necessary to establish at 
once direct and easy communication between all parts of the new Domin- 
ion, and especially between Eastern Canada and the great expanse of rich 
sericultural land which became available for settlement in the prairie 
lands of the western portion of the Great Plain of Central Canada. The 
barrier presented by the Laurentian Protaxis, to which reference has just 
been made, was overcome by building the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Montreal to Winnipeg and this railway was extended across the Great 
Plain. 

The obstacle to free passage between the Maritime Provinces and 
Western Canada had been removed by the construction of the Intercolonial 
Railway from Halifax to Quebec. There still remained, however, the 
greatest hindrance of all, namely, the Cordilleran Mountain System sep- 
arating British Columbia from the Great Plain and Eastern Canada. This 
was overcome in 1885, the last spike being driven on Nov. 7 of that year, 
and on June 28, 1886, the first through train started from Montreal to 
Burrard inlet on the Pacific Coast. The city of Vancouver came into 
existence within the next few years at the terminal point of the great 
transcontinental line on the Pacific side of the continent. 

Later on other railways, now united in one great system known as 
the Canadian National Railways, afforded a second transcontinental 
system crossing Canada, which, running further north, secured an easier 
passage through the Laurentian Protaxis by passing over certain clay belts 
which had resulted from the deposition of silt upon its surface from the 
waters of great lakes in late glacial times. This line also by crossing the 
Great Plains further north than the Canadian Pacific Railway passed 
through a rather better farming country, in that it has a greater rainfall. 
It also secured a lower and easier pass—the Yellowhead pass—through the 
Rocky mountains to Prince George, from thence reaching the Pacific by 
two separate lines, one passing down the Fraser river to Mansoura and 
the other down te Skeena to Prince Rupert. 

Free access was thus secured to all parts of the Dominion of ‘Canada 
suitable for settlement from east to west. Access to the far north is 
now available, by ocean steamer, by inland water navigation and by 
aircraft. 

By ocean transportation the shores of Hudson bay, Hudson strait 
and the eastern Arctic islands are served from Sydney, Halifax and other 
eastern ports, the western coast and islands being served through Bering 
sea and strait and Beaufort sea from Vancouver and other Pacific ports. 

Inland water routes are extremely important, particularly to the 
western portion of the Northwest Territories where one of the finest 
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natural waterways of the world exists—the Mackenzie river with its 
tributaries and adjacent waterways. A regular transportation service is 
maintained during the open season to all posts on the Slave, Mackenzie, 
Peel and Liard rivers, and to points on Great Slave and Great Bear lakes. 

The introduction of the aircraft has marked a new chapter in the 
opening-up of the Northwest. This means of transportation was employed 
by the Imperial Oil Company in 1921 when developing the oil fields 
near Norman on the Mackenzie river. During 1929 four mineral explora- 
tion companies (distinct from those engaging in a transportation business) 
flew 529,900 miles over territory in, or adjacent to, the Northwest Terri- 
tories, while between November, 1931, and July, 1932, inclusive, 29 tons 
of mail, 93 tons of freight and express, and 587 passengers were carried ° 
by air into the Northwest Territories. The freight carried was chiefly 
food, medical supplies, and prospectors’ outfits, although it is worthy of 
note that bulky mining machinery such as diamond drills has also been 
transported. 

Commercial aviation companies and aerial mineral exploration com- 
panies have flown, in a general way, over all the mainland of northern 
Canada east of the Mackenzie river, and in addition there have been 
flights to the west of the Mackenzie river. Consequently to-day the 
more used air routes are well known and many of them have been mapped. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force has established refuelling bases at 
thirty-two points in the Northwest Territories. Photographs have been 
taken and information—such as length of season for summer and winter 
flying, good and poor landing areas, available supplies, nearest settlement 
and available labour, and nearest wireless station, in fact all information 
which tends to lessen the hazard of flying in the north—has been collected 
at most of these gasolene caches. The dangers of bad-weather flying 
have been greatly reduced by the establishment of wireless stations at 
key points throughout the Territories. 


Very large areas have also been mapped topographically from the 
air by the mapping services of the Dominion Government. 


Perhaps nowhere is the value of the modern aircraft, as a factor in the 
development of Northern Canada, more strikingly shown than in the 
new mining areas about Great Bear lake, where now fifteen or more 
cabin seaplanes may frequently be seen along what were a few years 
since almost unknown shores. 
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CHAPTER II? 


SALIENT EVENTS OF CANADIAN HISTORY TO THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT WAR 


The French Period. 
recorded history commenced with the 
discovery of Cape Breton in 1497 by 
John Cabot, an Anglo-Italian navi- 
gator of Bristol, England, sailing 
under a commission of Henry VII. 
His discovery was not successfully 
followed up by the English and it 
was not until 1534-41 that system- 
atic exploration of the St. Lawrence 
as far as Montreal was carried out 
by Jacques Cartier, a French ex- 
plorer from the port of St. Malo in 
Brittany. Cartier made three voy- 
ages between 1534 and 1541 and took 
possession of the territory in the 
name of the King of France. More 
than fifty years was to pass, before 
definite plans were made to plant colonies in the territory. 


Jacques Cartier 


The real founder of Canada was Samuel de Champlain, who with de 
Monts established the first permanent colony at Port Royal in 1605. Three 
years later Champlain founded Quebec. Throughout his life, Champlain 
was associated with the different trading companies which; in return for 
the monopoly of the fur trade granted by the King of France, agreed to 
carry on colonization and missionary work among the Indians. At this 
time the trading companies, owing to the lack of centrally organized gov- 
ernment, acted in a quasi-governmental capacity in their several areas. 
The two functions, of carrying on colonization and missionary work on the 
one hand and pursuing the trade in furs:on the other, were essentially 
antagonistic. The charter stipulations were in fact “ more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance ”’. 

The meagre results which had heen Peer in the way of the 
colonization of New France by the monopolistic. companies compared 
with the progress under Royal Government, is shown by the population 
figures which are available. In 1641 the resident population of New 
France was 240 souls. In 1666, when Talon took the first official census for 
the Government, the white population of New France was 3,215 persons; in 
1675 it was 7,832; and by 1698, the year Frontenac died, it had reached 15,355. 


1 Most of the illustrations in this chapter were supplied by courtesy of Dr. A. G. 
Doughty, Public Archives of Canada. 
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Champlain was associated with one or other of the monopolistic 
trading companies throughout his life, for the last eight years of which he 
had much to do with the activities of the Company of the Hundred Asso- 
ciates, whose charter covering New France and Acadia was granted in 
1627. He stands out in strong relief to the majority of his contemporaries 
in devoting much serious effort to colonization and exploration. It was 
Champlain’s appeal to Cardinal Richelieu which had brought about the 
creation of this strong Company and its absolute sovereignty over “all 
French possessions between Florida and the Arctic regions and from New- 
foundland as far west as it could take possession ”. 


“The Brides” 

A strong impetus was given to permanent 
settlement under “Royal Government”. 
Inducements were offered by Louis XIV 
of France to maidens of good character 
to marry his soldiers and settle in the 
colony. The illustration is a reproduc- 
tion of canvasses, by the artist Jeffery, 
showing King Louis and his courtiers 
bidding adieu to a party of these young 
ladies in France and their reception by 
Frontenac in New France. 


In its early years, the Company was sadly harassed by the attacks 
of David Kirke (sent out by Charles I of England in 1628 and 1629) 
resulting in the fall of Quebec and the taking of the colony. When 
peace was signed between England and France in 1632, Canada was 
given back to the French. Nevertheless the Company had been crippled 
by the loss of capital invested in the fleet captured by Kirke and, after 
struggling along for a time, was obliged to acknowledge insolvency in 
1663 and surrender its rights and privileges to the King who, acting on 
the advice of his great Minister of Marine and Colonies, Colbert, pro- 
ceeded to establish a still larger company—the West India Company. 
Colbert’s prestige suffered in this attempt more quickly than Richelieu’s 
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had in the case of the Hundred As- 
sociates, and the West India Com- 
pany in turn lost its monopoly in 
1669. The Company never had 
carried on governmental func- 
tions for since 1663 the country 
had been organized under the 
Sovereign Council of France, 
which, under the immediate con- 
trol of the King, appointed his 
representatives in New France 
the Governor, the Bishop and the 
Intendant. 


This system of Royal Gov- 
ernment lasted until 1760, the end 
of the French period. In an out- 
line such as this, it is not possible 
to sketch this romantic and pic- 
turesque régime or describe the Jean Talon 
succession of stirring incidents 
clustered about such names as Maisonneuve and La Mére de |’Incarnation. 
Dollard, D’Iberville and La Vérendrye, Marquette and La Salle—those 
who opened-up what is now the Dominion to the civilized world and 
whose memory persists to-day in some of our oldest institutions. 


One immediate result of the period of Royal Government was the 
introduction of French Law into New France. Previously, the trading 
companies had administered justice, more or less effectively, in their own 
ways and, while certain influences of early French civil law had become 
a part of the practice of the country, it is nevertheless the case that the 
uniform introduction of French Law, as it then existed in France, dates 
from 1663. Its influence can be traced in the law of Quebec to-day. 


Among the various Governors the name of Frontenac is outstand- 
ing, among the Bishops that of Laval, and among the Intendants, 
Talon. Frontenac, a veteran soldier, arrived in 1672. He was a man of 
strong individuality, most successful in making friends of the Iroquois 
who had been dangerous enemies of the colony, though wholly unsuccess- 
ful in his relations with other members of the Government. On account of 
his inability to work agreeably with the Intendant and the Bishop, he was 
recalled along with the Intendant by the French Government. After being 
succeeded by two mediocre Governors, he returned in 1689, when more 
trouble with the Indians had arisen. His strong hand was instrumental 
in once more bringing order to the colony by successfully attacking the 
English colonists and their Iroquois allies. Frontenac died in 1698. 


Laval arrived in 1659. His duty was to preside over the Church in 
New France and to extend its influence among the Indians. 
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Jean Talon came out as the first Intendant, an office involving financial 
and judicial authority and a large measure of practical independence. 
Talon was the first really to perceive the industrial and commercial: possi- 
bilities of the country. He returned to France shortly after the first 
arrival of Frontenac, but not until he had given an impulse which had 
lasting effects upon the economic life of Canada. 


In 1688 France had declared war on England as a sequel to the 
English Revolution of the same year. Frontenac’s presence in New France 
saved the colonies but a second war, 1702-13, was disastrous to France and, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), she surrendered to England the French 
settlements in Acadia and Newfoundland and also gave up her claims 
to the Hudson Bay watershed. Cape Breton (Ile Royale) and Prince 


General Wolfe General Montcalm 


Edward Island (Ile St. Jean), however, remained French; the former was 
the cause of further strife between the two powers and, after being cap- 
tured by the English in 1745, was restored to France by the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle in 1748 but, ten years later, during the Seven Year’s War, 
passed into the permanent possession of the English after a siege in which 
General Wolfe distinguished himself. There followed the great struggle 
between Wolfe and Montcalm for possession of the St. Lawrence valley, 
a struggle which cost both leaders their lives at the capture of Quebec. 


Wolfe’s historic expedition against Quebec in 1759 was planned by 
the great William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and has been regarded as one 
of the most decisive events of world history. The capitulation of Mont- 
real a year later placed the whole country in British hands, although the 
Treaty of Paris, by which Canada was officially ceded to Great Britain, was 
not signed until February 10, 1763. 
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The British Period.—From 1759 for a period of fifteen years Canada was 
a British Crown ‘Colony, the government being of a purely military char- 
acter. In 1774 the Quebec Act established a Council with limited powers, 
sanctioned the use of French Law (introduced in the French régime) in civil 
matters, and granted full freedom for the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
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religion. By the Act, the boundaries of Canada were extended south to the 
Ohio and west to the Mississippi. Trouble between the Mother Country 
and the New England colonies provided the excuse for an attempt 
of the revolting colonies to capture Quebec in 1775. They were 
repulsed by Governor Carleton! but the Treaty of Versailles surren- 
dered the territory south of the 
Great Lakes to the United States. 

Following the American Re- 
volution and the establishment 
of the Republic, the United Em- 
pire Loyalists flocked to Canada 
and augmented considerably the 
English-speaking population. How- 
ever, aS time went on, govern- 
ment became increasingly difficult 
owing to racial antagonisms. Ex- 
periences with the New England 
colonies had, moreover, consider- 
ably tempered the attitude of the 
Home Government towards the 
wishes of her remaining overseas 

Se in _ possessions in America. Finally, 
Sir Guy Carleton by the Constitutional Act of 1791 


1 Became Sir Guy Carleton in 1777 and later Lord Dorchester. As Col. Carleton 
he had fought with Wolfe at Quebec and was now at the zenith of his career. 
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the British Government divided the English-speaking province of Ontario 
or Upper Canada from the French-speaking province of Lower Canada 
or Quebec and gave to each Representative Government. This had existed 
in Nova Scotia as early as 1758, in Prince Edward Island since 1769 and 
in New Brunswick since 1784. 

The war of 1812-15 with the United States, in which Sir Isaac Brock 
and Colonel de Salaberry so ably defended Canada against the invaders, was 
a serious crisis in the early history of Canada. The struggle was marked by 
alternate victory and defeat, but was finally brought to a close by the 
Treaty of Ghent. Upper Canada had suffered considerably, her capital, 
York (now Toronto), having been captured and burned, but the main 
result of the struggle was to 
strengthen the bonds between 
Canada and the Mother Country. 

The representative institutions 
granted in 1791 to the two prov- 
inces of Canada resulted in but a 
fair measure of content. Bitter dis- 
sensions between the Legislative 
Assemblies representing the people 
and the Governors representing 
the Crown became more and more 
frequent, until popular clamour for 
more responsible government be- 
came increasingly menacing and 
finally resulted in the rebellions of 
1837 led in Lower Canada by 
Papineau and in Upper Canada by 
W. L. Mackenzie. The uprisings 
had very definite and far-reaching 
results. ‘The constitution of Lower 
Canada was suspended and a Spe- 
cial Council created. Lord Durham was sent out by the Home Government 
to make an exhaustive report on conditions in all the North American prov- 
inces (1838). His recommendations met with much opposition at home. He 
was censured and later resigned. Wisdom ultimately prevailed, however: 
the union of Upper and Lower Canada and the goal of Responsible Gov- 
ernment, as distinguished from Representative Government, was achieved 
under the Act of Union in 1840. To Lord Sydenham fell the difficult task 
of bringing about the proposed union, but it was not until the formation of 
the Lafontaine-Baldwin Government under Sir Charles Bagot that the new 
system, later consolidated under Lord Elgin, was established on a firm basis. 

In the meantime, the three maritime provinces were quietly but surely 
working toward similar reforms, with the result that Responsible Govern- 
ment was granted to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1848, and to Prince 
Edward Island in 1851. 

The Union of the provinces and the introduction of Responsible Gov- 
ernment, although attended by grave political difficulties, gave a new 
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stimulus to the material development of the country. The canal system 
already begun made rapid strides and river and lake navigation developed 
steadily. The first steam railway opened in 1837, and in the ’fifties rail- 
way expansion was rapid, the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal 
and Toronto being completed in 1856. 

Meanwhile, as a result of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s crossing of the 
continent in 1793, a new settlement was growing up on Vancouver island. 
The discovery of coal in 1849 hastened the development in this section, 
which was made a colony with Representative Government in 1856. A 
little later gold was discovered on the mainland, and British Columbia 
was given a separate provincial government in 1858. In 1866 the two prov- 
inces united and the first Legislative Council of the united province met. 
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The northern boundaries shown are as understood at Confederation. 


Confederation.—The idea of uniting the British North American 
colonies was no sudden inspiration: it had in fact haunted the minds of 
far-seeing men for many years. William Lyon Mackenzie suggested it in 
1825 and Lord Durham also seriously considered it but found transporta- 
tion inadequate to make a real union possible. Sir Alexander Galt in 
1858 induced the Cartier-Macdonald Government to send a mission to 
England to take up the matter with the Imperial authorities, but found 
the political situation in England unfavourable to decisive action 
at the time. It was the continued political disagreements between 
Upper and Lower Canada which did more than anything else 
to bring the question to a_ head. Leading men of both par- 
ties felt that a larger union was the only solution to the difficulties 
of administration. A coalition government—the Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
Administration—was formed in 1864, with George Brown leading the move- 
ment to amalgamate the British North American provinces. During Sep- 
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tember of the same year, repre- 
sentatives from the Maritime 
Provinces met at Charlottetown 
to consider a union of their three 
provinces under one Government, 
but they were persuaded by dele- 
gates from the legislatures of the 
Canadas to adjourn the convention 
to Quebec, in order to discuss the 
broader federal union of all five 
provinces and, if possible, the in- 
clusion of Newfoundland. Repre- 
sentatives from Newfoundland 
were invited to attend this 
second conference which met 
at Quebec in October, 1864. There 
was at first a certain'amount of 
local opposition to the scheme in 
the Maritime Provinces, which was 
successfully met in the case of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
although Prince Edward Island did 
not enter Confederation until 1873. 
Nevertheless it was from the reso- 
Sir John A. Macdonald lutions accepted at the Conference 
that the Dominion of Canada as it exists to-day was born. These reso- 
lutions, as amended by the London Conference of 1866, were incorporated in 
the British North America Act, which came into force July 1, 1867. The new 
Dominion consisted of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, but provision was made for the inclusion 
of other portions of British North America deciding later in favour of 
union. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, the first Prime Minister of the new Dom- 
inion, had many and varied problems presented to him for solution. 
In 1866 the “Fenians” from the United States had raided the Niagara 
frontier with considerable loss to life and property and it seemed reason- 
able that some compensation should be made by the United States Gov- 
ernment, but this was emphatically refused. Feeling at this time ran 
high between the two countries, and the Reciprocity Treaty which had 
been arranged in 1854 was terminated (1866). Thus the Dominion was 
born under any but auspicious circumstances and it was largely the hard 
work and faith of those in authority at the time that made ultimate suc- 
cess possible. For a time there was temporary depression in Canada, 
new markets had to be sought and the strength of Confederation was 
tested. In addition to economic troubles, political difficulties arose. The 
abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty brought to an end the United States 
fishing rights in British waters. Since that country was slow to accept the 
change, a number of US. vessels were confiscated which added to ill feel- 
ing. Other matters were outstanding, including the Alabama Claims and 
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the San Juan question. Finally it was agreed to refer all these matters to 
a joint commission consisting of five British and five United States mem- 
bers. Sir John A. Macdonald was appointed as a member on the British 
side. The questions in dispute were settled by the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871, but the feeling ee in Canada that 
her interests had been ae EEG 

The young Dominion was now beginning to feel her way and her eves 
were turned to westward expansion. In 1869 the Hudson’s Bay Company . 
surrendered to the Crown, in return for money and other considerations, 
all territorial rights in the Northwest which it had held since the granting 
of its charter in 1670. Manitoba, the fifth province of Canada, was 
created out of a part of the ceded territory, but not before apprehensions 
of the half-breed population, led by Riel, that certain of their rights would 
not be protected, had resulted in the abortive outbreak of the Red River 
rebellion (1870). 

In 1871 the province of British Columbia entered Confederation under 
an agreement for the construction of a transcontinental railway and two 
years later Prince Edward Island was admitted. 

To the Government of Sir John A. Macdonald fell the task of carrying 
out the agreement with British Columbia stipulating that the new railway 
should be begun within two years from the date of union. In 1880 a 
contract was signed with the present Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the work went steadily on until its completion in 1885. The last spike 
was driven by Sir Donald A. Smith (later Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal) on November 7, completing a line which stretched across Canada 
from ocean to ocean. 

Revelations made in 1873 as to the means by which election funds had 
been obtained by the Government (Pacific Scandal) brought on a Cabinet 
crisis. Sir John A. Macdonald resigned and Alexander Mackenzie formed a 
Government. In 1878, however, the conservatives rewon the confidence of 
the electorate on a policy of protection, the historic National Policy. The 
effect was to raise the customs duties on dutiable goods to an average of 
26 p.c. on the goods imported in 1880. 

On Sept. 1, 1880, all British possessions in North America and adjacent 
islands, except Newfoundland and its dependencies, were annexed to Canada 
by Imperial Order in Council, extending the Dominion to the Pole. 

In 1885 another rebellion led by Riel broke out, this time in what is 
now Saskatchewan. (Militia regiments were dispatched and order was 
restored. In 1884-5 Canadian voyageurs took part in the Nile expedition 
for the relief of General Gordon. 

General elections were held in the years 1882, 1887 and 1891 and Sir 
John A. Macdonald’s Government was sustained on each occasion. The 
strain of public life was beginning to tell on his health, however, and he 
died on June 6, 1891, at the age of 76. He had done more than any other 
man to shape the political history of Canada, and died honoured alike by 
political friends and foes. 

In 1896, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the great Liberal leader, became Prime 
Minister of Canada and held the reins of office during the greater part of 
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the period from then to the Great 
War. The British Preferential 
Tariff was introduced by Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier soon after his acces- 
sion to office. This meant in 1898 
a reduction of one-fourth of the 
customs duties charged upon 
articles, the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the United King- 
dom or of certain specified British 
colonies. The proportion of the 
rebate was increased to one-third 
in 1900; while in 1904 this method 
of granting a preference was 
changed into a specially low rate 
of duty on almost all imported 
dutiable commodities. — 

Two important arbitrations in 
which Canada was interested have 
taken place since 1890, the first 
PEGA Ne ; relating to the rights possessed by 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier British subjects in the seal fish- 
eries of Bering Sea and the second to the boundary between Alaska and 
Canada. In the first case, the claims advanced on behalf of Canada were 
fully upheld. In the second case there was some disappointment in 
Canada over the award, but it did not in any serious degree affect Cana- 
dian interests. 

In 1899, when war was declared between the Transvaal and the British 
Government, Canada linked her fortunes with those of the Mother Country. 
Her troops distinguished themselves, particularly in the battle of Paardeberg 
in which the Boer General, Cronje, was forced to surrender. 

The development of Canada during the early years of the twentieth 
century was very marked, especially in the west. Parts of the Northwest 
Territories, which had been organized into provisional districts in 1882, 
rapidly advanced towards provincial status and, in 1905, were organized 
as the two provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. The discovery of 
gold in the Yukon had already led to its establishment as a separate 
territory in 1898. Economically this period was one of extensive explora- 
tion and rapid expansion. Canada’s vast resources came to be widely 
known and there followed a great influx of immigrant labour and of capital. 

In 1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier was defeated on the issue of freer trade 
relations with the United States and Sir Robert Borden, the conservative 
leader, succeeded him as Prime Minister. To this statesman fell the heavy 
task of directing the political fortunes of Canada and representing the 
Dominion in Imperial affairs during the trying years of the War. 
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WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME 
—CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Wealth 


“National Wealth” in this analysis is a concrete concept and in-- 
cludes all our farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real 
-estate, roads, highways, developed resources and the thousand and one 
material things which we as a nation possess. 


Terminal Grain Elevators at Port Arthur with log boom in foreground. 


Some difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to. 
make up this wealth (things which once created are not themselves sub- 
ject to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national’ 
wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national currency and 
thus normally in terms of gold dollars. Yet the purchasing power of the 
currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 has increased by more: 
than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930, the average index: 
number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 1929, while in: 
December of that year the index was 19 p.c. lower than in December,. 
1929. The index continued to decline until February, 1933, and, even 
though there has been some improvement since then, in October, 1933, it 
was still nearly 30 p.c. below the same month in 1929. 
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The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced and, through these commodi- 
ties, diminishes the dollar value of production and consequently the na- 
tional income of a country where most people are producers. Ultimately 
‘a persistent decline of this character affects the capital values of real 
estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence is then felt in @ re- 
duction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. The capital value of 
our national wealth has not yet had time to be finally readjusted for the 
many fluctuations in prices which have characterized the past five years, 
and any attempt to estimate the wealth of Canada must be open to serious 
error until the necessary adjustment has been made. The 1929 estimate, 
which is considered to represent fairly well values in that year is, there- 
fore, the latest which has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and 
the table below shows the national wealth on that basis. 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 


Average 
Classification of Wealth Aggregate Percentage Amount 
Amount of Total | per head of 
Population 
$ p.c. $ 

Farm Values (land, buildings, implements, machinery 

AN GMAV.CSUTOCIE) Sey erent ean ote oan ee nateans Seen tee 6,308,353, 000 20-45 629.01 
Agricultural Products in the possession of farmers and 

ELECTS ee ey Recerca re ae reEe Nason Matis sha ian predate 1, 631,124,000 5-29 162.64 

Totals, Agricultural Wealth:..............- ...| 7,989,477, 000 25-74 791.65 

Mainesi(capitalemployed))inanccecic es sss. sl eisie oye 867,021,000 2-81 86.45 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood and’ capital invested in woods operations)| 1,877,000,000 6-09 187.16 

Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in prim- ; 

DEAT CISERBOME hy who node Hebe Ute Cement Ooo Onn oni 33,935,000 0-11 3.38 
Central Electric Stations (capital invested in equip- 

MentsmMaAaterials nels. ese ae teva mince 554,327,000 1-80 55.27 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for 
capital in rural lands and buildings, duplication ex- 

CIO) ae ee ee he ote ee ce ener soe ae 1,418, 040,000 4-60 141.39 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, 

duplicationexcluded)@egssn.csssce - asses elo ere 837, 805, 000 2-72 83.54 


Construction, Custom and Repair (estimate of capital 
invested in machinery and tools and materials on 
CAP ce cite lec ain meee vn dag zie hae ching Olt be: 137, 685, 000 0-45 13.73 


COTIOEL ATA Cl!) Resides eee ast aoe esnehee ciinte Biclts Odin s atlas Sare 1,136, 291,000 3-68 Hisesi 
Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment)..| 3,158,351, 000 10-22 314.42 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment) 240,111,000 0-78 23.94 
‘Telephones (cost of property and equipment)........... 291,589,000 0-95 29.07 


Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and ex- 
empted property and estimate for under valuation by 


assessors and for roads, sewers, etc.)................-| 8,251,011, 000 26-75 822.73 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 

TOS 0) cea eer eae eee aie ket me eects ett pe ans Shs 241,946,000. 0-79 24.12 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to March 31, 

LOS) Sei eae hee itis see ea cies reso Meee 367,488,000 | 1-19 36.64 
Shipping (including aircraft)...... RA Fae ie eae 149,306,000 0-48 14.89 
Imported Merchandise in store (estimated at one-half 

TIMpPOrts | AUTING LVI) vacates cea tersisloresse Farce seater 649,477,000 2-11 64.76 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 

TOSISECT CUR ree ee etree ate oct esse Tfans oe eres oi 758,424,000 2:46 75.62 
HiichwaysretGiime co tiee eehi robe eit: scinsts.: Sa Mh tae Neen ace 364, 896, 000 1-18 36.38 
Household Furnishings, Clothing, etc. (value estimated 

from production and trade statistics)................ 1,370, 000,000 4-44 136.61 
Specie, Coin and other Currency held by the Govern- 

ment, chartered banks and the general public........ 201,030,000 0-65 20.04 

ED OGRIS OMe rere Tins ox et ane eel ais\ teleosts ous 30, 840, 210,000 100-00 3,075.10 
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The tangible wealth of Canada, apart from undeveloped natura) 
resources, was estimated at about $31 billions in 1929. This represented 
an increase of about $9 billions since 1921. There is no earlier figure that 
is strictly comparable, but it is fairly certain that there was a growth of 
over four times between 1900 and 1929. Agricultural values made up 
about $8 billions of the 1929 total, urban real estate over $8 billions, and 
steam railways over $3 billions. Ontario owns about one-third, Quebec 
over one-quarter, and Saskatchewan just under one-tenth. British Col- 
umbia, Alberta and Manitoba follow closely in the order named. The 
following table gives the provincial distribution. 


Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 
—_—_—e—ee—e—e—ao0poaaoanananS See oo 


Percentage Estimated Percentage | Wealth 


Province Estimated Distribution | Population | Distribution per 
Wealth of June 1, of capita 
Wealth 1929 Population 

$ p.c No p.c $ 
1 Ses OP Ge fh i Mie TeX 164,000,000 0-53 88, 000 0:88 1,864 
Nova Scotiaaicnere eee 911,000,000 2-95 515,000 5:14 1,769 
New Brunswick........... 788,000,000 2-56 404,000 4-03 1,950 
Quebec ke a aed 8, 265,000,000 26-80 2,772,000 27-64 2,982 
Ontario rn Repo acer 10,628,000, 000 84-46 3,334, 000 33°24 3,188 
Manitoba ion one 1,970,000, 000 6-39 677,000 6°75 2,910 
Saskatchewan............. 3,047, 000,000 9-88 883 , 000 8-80 3,451 
‘Alberta: 0.7 Ata e 2,406, 000,000 7-80 684, 000 6:82 3,518 
British Columbia.......... 2, 644.000, 000 8-57 659, 000 6-57 4,012 
Canada lees 30,840,000, 000 100-00 10, 029,000 100-00 3,075 


MIncluding Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


Production 


Under the term “production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power development, manufactures 
and construction. This does not imply that many other activities, such 
as transportation, merchandising, professional services, etc., are not also 
“productive” in a broad economic sense. It is usual, however, to regard 
the processes involved in the creation of materials or their making over 
into new forms as constituting “production” in a special sense. Of 
this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 47, which shows the gross 
and net value of production in each of the divisions of industry above 
mentioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total production 
in Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between “gross” and “net” production. By 
“net” production ig meant the value left in the producer’s hands after 
the elimination of the value of the materials consumed in the process of 
production, This net figure is a much better criterion for measuring 
the value of an industry than the gross. 

For 1931, as was to be expected, production, both gross and net, 


showed a falling off from the 1930 level. All six groups of primary pro- 
duction, with the exception of electric power, and all three groups of 
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secondary production were affected. The total net value of primary pro- 
duction is, in fact, lower for 1931 than it was for each of the years since 
1921 when the record was commenced. 


Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1930 


and 1931 
SS ee Dee eee 
1930 1931 
Industry 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
APTICULLUTOssate celeste elie 1,346,363, 659 4 758, 791, 743 880,053, 8844 538, 192,000 
IGLOS LI Vine eeeie fanie vets orice eusinie 440,352,351 303,145,169 288,674, 002 220,650,269 
 IBRETICR icons cue ee eae ee vies 63, 743,353 47,804,216 39,654,811 30,517,306 - 
FELAPDINE aces ek os cise este eis 9,875,955 9,875,955 8,744,962 8,744, 962 
Minine ran so. sc citation 5 sties 325,184,050 279, 873,578 276,365,319 228,029,018 
Electric Power...........-.-- 164, 833,913 126, 038, 145 163,321,565 122,310,730 
Totals, Primary Production..| 2,350,353,281 | 1,525,528,806 || 1,656,814, 543 1,128,444, 285 
GonstructiGn je onadecs on nance 456,995,000 297,046, 750 315, 482,000 205, 063,300 
Custom and Repair?.......... 123,000,000 85, 200, 000 97,000, 000 . 71,000,000 
Manutactures? 00% ses 6 vce ae 3,428,970, 628 1,761,986, 726 2,698,461, 862 1,474,581,851 
Totals, Secondary Production?| 4,008,965,628 | 2,144,233,476 || 3,110,943,862 1,750,645, 151 
Grand Totals?............ 5,601,880,583 | 3,216,746,7385 || 4,157, 733,325 2,500, 203, 902 


i 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 
2 Statistics of Custom and Repair were not collccted after 1921 and the totals for 1930 and 1931 
were estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 

3 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes dairy f actories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning and 
curing, electric. power production, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also 
included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1930 to a gross of $757,438,326 
and a net of $453,015,547, and in 1931 to a gross of $610,025,080 and a net of $378,885,534, is elimin- 
ated from the grand totals. 

4 This figure includes the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream, and to 
that extent does not agree with the total gross agricultural production for this year shown on p. 68. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1930 and 1931 


1930 1931 
Province 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 25,436,519 16,635,118 16,804, 299 11,924, 262 
INOVESCOW Res: sas celee cn cee 174,266,197 114, 402, 720 135, 124, 783 94,507,795 
New Brunswick.............. ' 127,022,481 78,772,589 99,117,055 64,307,571 
Quebec...........eseeeeeccee| 1,500,308, 451 | 892,076,349 1,128, 131,483 686,817,209 
Ontario aon taeda eon eke 2,450,173,078 | 1,380,458, 865 1,800, 785,836 | 1,083,600, 274 
Manitobai2 rican teers cos ee et 273,174,256 142,170,105 195,065,005 113,396, 393 
Saskatchewan................ 296, 156, 731 134,134,319 168,974 ‘502 82,691,410 
PAID OLES o oeie ts otoiroe ers oieiele 329, 898, 695 184, 659,449 251, 640, 733 164,947,717 
British Columbia............ 420,984,045 268,972,091 292,705,491 193,751,045 
VC UIKOD seh ares estore eahe nae Siete 4,465,130 4,465,130 4,260, 226 4,260,226 
Canandarn nis. conn 5,601.880,583 | 3,216,746,735 || 4,092,609,441 2,500, 203 , 902 


ES oe ed TA EE Se ee Ad Ae a ee ee aS ee ae 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


It will be seen that manufactures now definitely takes precedence over 
agriculture in net value of production for the whole of Canada. This has 
in fact been the case since 1925, but owing to the rapid decline in agri- 
cultural prices in 1930 and 1931 the lead of manufactures over agriculture 
increased substantially. Agricultural production in 1931 represented 21:5 
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p.c. of the net output of all branches while the corresponding figure for 
manufactures was 59:0 p.c.. Forestry was in second place among the 
primary industries in 1931 and mining in third; construction, which ranked 
third in 1930, was in fourth place. 


Manufactures, in 1931, ranked 
first among both primary 
and secondary industries in | 
the value of net production. 

The picture to the right 

shows an interior view of 

a Canadian binder twine 

mill. 


Fruit and Vegetable Canning— 
Delivery of tomatoes at a 
canning plant. 


Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


National Income 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national 
production, a partial total for which is given in the general survey of pro- 
duction above. But the industries there included engage only five- 
eighths of those gainfully occupied in Canada. As there is no reason to 
suppose that those not connected with production as there defined are less 
“productive ” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value 
of the net production of 1931 must have been not less than $4,000,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain 
heavy deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions 
especially connected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of 
the country—providing not only for depreciation but for obsolescence and 
replacement by new and improved apparatus of production, Altogether, 
the charges under this head may have been not less than $300,000,000. 
This would leave the 1981 income of the Canadian people at somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $3,700,000,000. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries 
of the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable 


time the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as 
furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total 
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national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon 
income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. 

In Canada the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above- 
mentioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it 
improbable that so large a percentage of the total national income of Can- 
ada is brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in the 
United Kingdom or the United States. Nevertheless, the data collected 
by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, in the 
course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant both 
with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribu- 
tion of that income among various classes of the population, as well as 
to size of income groups. 

In the fiscal year ended 1932, 133,621 individuals and 6,010 corpora- 
tions paid Dominion income tax on incomes aggregating $992,606,220, so 
that for that year slightly less than one-third of the national income would 
appear to have been subject to income tax by Dominion authorities. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 

A young nation like Canada is usually dependent to a considerable 
degree on outside capital for the development of its resources. In the 
opening decades of the century the marked expansion through which Can- 
ada passed was largely based on capital imported from the United King- 
dom (see table), at least $14 billions being imported during 1900-12. During 
the War the latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time 
exploited on a large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the Domin- 
ion Government. Since the War the outstanding feature in the situa- 
tion has been the considerable importation of capital from the United 
States; in 1914 US. capital investments were about $904,000,000; in 1931 
they exceeded $4,000,000,000. British investments in Canada have in the 
meantime declined by nearly 19 p.c. (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. Outside capital investments in 1929 were less 
than 20 p.c. of the estimated national wealth in the same year (p, 45). 


Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada, 1914, 1919, 
1929 and i931 


Country 19141 19192 19292 19312 
' $ $ $ $ 
WnitediStatesses.-eriee oer 904,455,000 | 1,800,435,000 | 3, 608,521,000 4,107, 803,000 
The United Kingdom........ 2,711,841,000 | 2,606,848,000 | 2,128,489,000 2,204, 858, 000 
Other countries.............-. 177, 729,000 173,493,000 155, 409, 000 165, 217, 000 
TRotalstave eee - 8,794,025,000 | 4,580,776,000 | 5,892,419, 000 6,477, 878,000 
1 Estimated by various authorities. 2 Estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian invest- 
ments in other countries amounted to $1,831,310,000 at the beginning of 
1931, or 28 p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of 
this $1,047,285,000 was placed in the United States, $84,826,000 in the 
United Kingdom and $699,198,000 in other countries. 
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CHAPTER IV 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES— 
IMMIGRATION—ABORIGINAL RACES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 
2,000,000,000.1 The British Empire which covers slightly less than one- 
quarter of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of 
the world’s population, but Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of 
the area of the British Empire, or about one-sixteenth of the land area of 
the earth has only about one-forty-eighth of the population of the former 
or roughly one-two-hundredth that of the latter. While there is no 
absolute standard for population density, so much depending on extent of 
resources, the rate of increase in productivity of land as a result of inven- 
tion, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable and even necessary to 
effective social and political life. As far as Canada is concerned such a 
minimum effective density is far from having been attained in the country 
as a whole. 


Areas and Populations of the British Empire, and its Principal 
Component Parts for 1931, or latest year available, Compared 
with 1921 


; Area in Population, | Population, 
Country Square Census of Census of 
Miles 1921 1931 

British Empire ............. Sisk ete a eee ee LG a geet 13,355,426 | 449,583, 000 494,082,000! 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and N. Ireland... 94,200 | 44,151,196 46,041, 485 

Hin gland eect epee vet as ct dete hem re EL pee tue 50,900 | 35,230, 225 37,354,917 

Walesye, sit cacy Rea Mt rey ee ee SD DD 7,400 2,656,474 2,593,014 

SCOCLANG WP. ak sce e orto te el ena ane ER 30,500 4,882,497 4,842,554 
Northern: lreland tee os te ae rn ee en 5,400 4. 354.0092 1, 251,0002 
Irish reetS tatiets seem te ty ie eee Re ee: we 27,137 7? 2,957,000 8 

Canada. oat pubs , ct ne mons Lah aioe ce een ee 3,692, 864 8, 787, 949 10,376, 786 
Unionor South Afrita >... vc. eee etree ee 471,917 6, 928, 580 8,192,000 4 
Australiante oot: se seaabe ce! &. 32) i Gap a Buis tity 2,974, 581 5,435, 734 6, 621,4775 
INGw: Zealand Si ice Cerra. 7th ces ee ener rene 104, 751 1,218,913 1,513, 4166 
Newfoundland and Labrador...............0--eeeees 162,734 262,938 281, 5497 

ENOTES tics so cre hon ese ils 0 a Caen ee ne 1,805,332 | 318,942,480 352, 837,778 


a wn ee ee a 

1 These Empire population figures are computed from the census figures for 1931, or the 
official estimates as at Dec. 31, 1931 (where census figures are not available), of the respec- 
tive Dominions and Colonies published in the League of Nations Year Book, 1932-33. 
2 Official estimate 1921. This covered the whole of Ireland. 3 Official estimate 1931. 
4 Official estimate 1932. A census of European population only, taken May, 1931, gave 
1,827,166 compared with 1,519,488 in 1921. 5 Preliminary count, census of June 30, 1933. 
The figures are exclusive of full-blooded Australian aborigines. The 19381 census was 
postponed. 6 Official estimate of mean population of 1931; census postponed. 7 Official 
estimate of Dec. 31, 1931, including 4,264 as the population of Labrador. 


In addition to growth and racial composition an important considera- 
tion which should receive attention in any detailed study of population 
is the distribution of population as between the various age-classes, and 
the effects of immigration and emigration, birth rate and mortality on the 


1 The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1932-33, gives the population of 
the world as 2,024,500,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in the 
interiors of Asia and Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
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age-groups. Space, however, permits only of the broadest treatment of 
Canada’s population as affording a measure of the general economic pro- 
gress of the country. 

Historical—The credit of taking what was perhaps the first census of 
modern times belongs:to Canada, the year being 1666 and the census 
that of the little colony of New France. A population of 3,215 souls 
was shown. By the date of the Conquest, nearly a hundred years later, 
this had increased to 70,000, what is now the Maritime Provinces having 
another 20,000. Later came the influx of the Loyalists and the gradual 
settlement of the country, and Canada began the nineteenth century with 
a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty years later the total 
was about 2,400,000 for the territory now included in the Dominion of 
Canada. Rapid development now followed and the first census after 
Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population of 
3,689,257. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Provinces 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

OG eens eae: 1,620,851 |1,926,922 | 2,114,321/2,182,947 |2,527,292 |2,933,662 | 3,431, 683 
OG Ee ee ae ee 1,191,516 |1,359, 027 1, 488, 535|1, 648,898 |2,005,776 2, 360, 6652) 2,874, 255 
ENT RIS Seep ete Sian 285,594 | 321,233 321, 263 331, 120 351, 889 387,876 408, 219 
INARI iehe sriveha nasi 387,800 | 440,572 450,396 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512, 840 
1 EUS OA te we eels 36, 247 49,459 98,173) 178,657 | 392,480 524,582 694, 263 
1 ot al OE hee aa 94,021 | 108,891 109,078} 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 
MAN HB ia a at nay densa 25, = 62, 260 152,506} 255,211 | 461,394 | 610,118 700,139 
RAK Joss wreeaes ens as = = 91,279 | 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
Fell Ge eae act sarc ee Ere = = = 73,022 | 374,295 | 588,454 731, 605 
Yukon... 5.4. De Rae = = = 27,219 8,512 4,157 4, 230 
INO WWioy le 2 a atone 48,000 56,446 98,967} 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,723 

Motalsie ry. 3,689,257 |4,3824,810 | 4,833, 239/5,371,315 |7, 206,643 |8,787,9492/10,376, 786 


1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador award 
of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927; total includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


After 1873 and until the end of the century econsmic conditions 
within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The censuses of 1881, 
1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a gain 
of 635,553 or 17°23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. At 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 54 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher as the 
goal for 1900. 

Analyses of Growth—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the 
ereatest for that decade of any country in the world. In the second decade 
the rate was 22 p.c., again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, 
whose growth was greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the 
United States grew °35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this 
exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid national 
progress than that of Canada in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 
2:96 p.c. of the population dwelt west of the lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28°37 p.c. and in 1931, 29-50 p.c—8,061,745 people 
compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 

70800—42 
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As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps more 
striking than in any other field. Though we are still largely agricul- 
tural, our town dwellers now, for the first time, exceed the numbers living 
upon the land (5,572,058 urban and 4,804,728 rural in 1931). Fifty years 
ago the towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 19-58 p.c. of the 
people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the 
present century the percentage was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 
14 cities, 49 towns, and 134 villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 461 
towns, and 881 incorporated villages; and in 1931, 112 cities, 478 towns 
and 1,016 incorporated villages. It is the larger cities that have grown 
the fastest. 


Rural and Urban Population 


For the purposes of the census, the population residing in cities, 
towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. On the basis of this classification, urban 
communities absorbed somewhat over two-thirds of the total increase in 
population between 1921 and 1931, with the result that the urban popula- 
tion of Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 
537 in urban communities, as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban 
communities on June 1, 1921. Details of the population of all cities and 
towns having 15,000 inhabitants and over, are given by censuses from 
1891 to 1931 in a second table. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “ satellite ” 
towns or other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with 
the central municipality. Computed on this basis of “ metropolitan area ”, 
the total populations of the larger cities at the census of 1931 were as 
follows: “Greater Montreal”, 1,000,157; “Greater Toronto”, 808,864; 
“Greater Vancouver ”, 308,340; “Greater Winnipeg”, 280,202; “Greater 
Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; ‘Greater Quebec”, 166,485; and 
“Greater Hamilton”, 163,710. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1921 and 1931 


Numerical Increase 
1921 1931 in Decade 1921-31 


Province or Territory 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 


Prince Edward Island........... 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 —1,869 1,292 
INOW a SCOUIA MS haa une eeraesiae 296,799 227,038 281,192 231,654 | —15,607 4,616 
INew. Brunswick eee 263, 432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
MUCD OC seee acter eee ee eeene 1,038,096 |1,322,569 |1,060,649 |1,813, 606 22,553 491, 037 
CONEATIO NS at ac eteete ec eerste 1,227,030 |1, 706,632 |1,335,691 |2,095, 992 108,661 389,360 
AML ani GOD ajc ctersreee ovtorierers ais ots toes 348,502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
DaskatChewaliecce sme cel: 538,552 218,958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Alberta ses ee eda sierc lees 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55,604 
British Columbigwreaseeee eae 277,020 247,562 299,524 394, 739} 22,504 147,177 
VU ONS te eee Ree ee 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories........... 7,98 - 9,723 - Bee) - 
Royal Canadian Navy.......... 485 - 2 - 2 = 
Canada ser. cn teers 4,435,827 |4,352,122 14,804,728 |5,572,058 368,901 | 1,219,936 


Pah) Se ee i ee ee eee 
1 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736 
respectively, which were then classified as “rural’’. 
2 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the census of 1931. 


LEGEND 


NOTE: 
DOTS ARE OF TWO SIZES: 
EACH SMALL DOT REPRESENTS 1000 PEOPLE LIVING IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: 
OR IN URBAN CENTRES OF LESS THAN 2000 PEOPLE; 
THE LARGER DOTS REPRESENT LOCALITIES WITH POPULATIONS OF FROM 2000-5000 PEOPLE. 


SIZES OF CIRCLES SHOW THE PROPORTIONATE POPULATIONS 
AS INDICATED BY SCALE OF TYPICAL CMES SHOWN BELOW 
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Populations of Cities and Towns having over 15,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Nore.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*) 
and those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (ft). In all cases the populations 
for previous censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to compare with those of the same 
areas in 1931. 


Populations 
City or Town Province eee ee ee eee ee 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 


PT Montrea lige ies clere siavsre isle ss Quebecuane2s5 hack. 256,723 |828,172 |490,504 |618,506 |818,577 
SSPOLONUOMGN Hes arene sere cee Ontariossee eee 181,215 |209,892 |381,833 |521,893 |631, 207 
PAVANICOUMVCT Oe cir chico a's Setersustoetns British Columbia.....| 13,709 | 29,482 |120,847 |163,220 |246,593 
SWANNIDC Es ciaieecca cess IMemitob a ee scree ere: 25,639 | 42,340 |1386,085 |179,087 |218,785 
fhlamiltoniersceitecere: cae Ontarionuwsesseetn coe 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 |155, 547 
FE OUCDeG arte canna ie @uebecyoeeeis ss sates 63,090 | 68,840 |} 78,710 | 95,193 |130,594 
SOUCLAWAI see ee atine one cel: Ontano mean nome sen 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 |126,872 
eal oaryannmen,. eee ki arta A lbertaehs ie saionar ns 3,876 |. 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 
PT LUCIMOnNtON seein rece IAT DOTUR. cate cote -| 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 | 79,197 
TONdON as aeeekr RAC GLeT ee Ontariow. ners ee 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 
VWINGSOD! Neva ccctectate sie ree crac Ontaniows en tee 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 | 63,108 
PY CTQUR Seana cine aeresie erin aie'® Quebechos soe ccc 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 
sal SIE STIS. gpa 0 een Gc ema Nova Scotia.......... 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
IR ORUNA reggie cic n/c ex ates ares Saskatchewan......... - 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 | 53,209 
PE DAINGe OMIM ees. coe serene New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
*Saskatoon 1 AS aa Re eevee Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43.291 
AVAL ce WRK SAM Seana aa icici, British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
{lbree Riversiiai... 0.605 se Québectaws sc susene ae 8,334 | 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
IKTTCHENET Weenie osteo sirens Ontaniowney yaw 7,425 | 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 
SBrantiord es son seis ce casieeats Ontariosers ede ade 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 
SEL Ua Tee es ees ore es Paes Quebec ein sense. 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 | 29,483 
* Sherbrooke s:.c sass sereeee Quebeciiss f.2 veseeas 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 

Outremong., cic. 5. .nsies eos Quebeches ene ea 795 | 1,148 | 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 
Sort Williaty yee: «0.2 %.i 5% Ontarion oes Gees 2,176 | 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 
tets Catharinesy.c.s.cccsc een Ontarion ss yee se 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 

Westmiounti2.:2. 024.46 ase Quebec eeu eke 3,076 | 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 | 24,235 
fianeston se. ccus ose kc ee Ontarionesoern ecco: 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 | 21,753 | 23,439 
OSIAWiak ime oset ates Greet Ontariow se toate ese. 4,066 | 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,439 
BSVANOY mare. Cale t ovens ts: Nova Scotia.......... 2,427 | 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 
{Sault Ste. Marie............. Ontariowpen snes 2,414 | 7,169 | 14,920 | 21,092 | 23,082 
tPeterborough................ Ontarioe cee 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 
Moose law <i cccads ses dees Saskatchewan......... - 1,558 | 13,823 | 19,285 | 21,299 
{Guelph Pe TR Ca Mane HE Ontariornseee eee 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 | 18,128 | 21,075 
“Glace Bayan crosciee cee Nee Nova Scotia.......... 2,459 | 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 

Moncton teen tee ee New Brunswick.......| 8,762} 9,026 | 11,345 | 17,488 | 20,689 
PRort Arthur. 50) cassia. onsets Ontario- eee een 2,688 | 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 | 19,818 
{Niagara Falls................ Ontario, eee eee ee 3,349 | 5,702 | 9,248 | 14,764 | 19,046 
{Lachine Anh Paes ors Wire See ee. Quebec seein se. c eee 4,819 | 6,365 | 11,688 | 15,404 | 18,630 

ROMCULY. tice ee ere oiats eaeele oa Ontario! jacecnesersscee = 2,027 | 4,150 8,621 | 18,518 
{Sarnia Baer Cie See RE oe Ontarior. ene 6,692 | 8,176 | 9,947 | 14,877 | 18,191 
‘Stratford. BG Spi Cra near 5 Ontariowenceek eee 9,500 | 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 | 17,742 
-New Westminster............ British Columbia..... 6,678 6,499 | 13,199 | 14,495 | 17,524 
*Brandon ss Sencciteeeta tee toate We Manitobae see se. see 3,778 | 5,620 | 13,839 | 15,397 | 17,082 
“St. Boniface. 38 cat ae ata Manitoba. csee ee: | 1,553 | 2,019 | 7,483 | 12,821 | 16,305 

INorthi Bays madre sear @ntariony. sees ese. es - 2,530 | 7,737 | 10,692 | 15,528 
tSt. PMOMES, os eelce ac sne et Ontario eae eves. oe 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 | 15,430 
{Shawinigan Falls............. Quebecie eereue tsar: - - 4,265 | 10,625 | 15,345 


Racial Origins 


The object of securing information on racial origin at the census is to 
ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, more 
particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the 
question is to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “ Canadian” in 
terms of racial derivation. It is clear that to accept the answer “ Cana- 
dian” to the question on racial origin would confuse the data and defeat 
the purpose for which the question is asked. 
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Racial Distribution —The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 
196,061 compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish 
origin by 172,725 compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 
compared with 57,419. The population of British origin, taken together, 
increased from 4,868,738 to 5,381,071, or 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. 
This represented 32 p.c. of the total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of 
the total increase for the previous decade. On the other hand the popu- 
lation of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 1921 to 2,927,990 in 19381, 
or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase for the decade) 
and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. In 
regard to the minor racial groups which make up the population, com- 
parison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic stocks in 
Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty owing 
to the new national and racial alignments in Central and South Eastern 
Europe following the Great War. 


The racial origin of the population of Canada, by provinces and terri- 
tories, is given below for the census years 1901 to 1931. 


Origins of the People, Census Years 1901-31. 


eS SS 


Origin 1901 1911 1921 1931 

British— No. No. No. No. 
Ene lis ht.) * a5/6 eee ee ee tec teeta: 1,260,899 1,828,150 | 2,545,358 2,741,419 
LEVON ge) Se ee eRe My OP ae ME etege Doe RO 988,721 1,050,384 1,107,803 1, 230,808 
COULIBURE EM treet hes aed ine nn eee 800, 154 997,880 Iai O25 1,346,350 
Oper aa ake SRY Se so Seton ome ae est 13,421 25,571 41,952 62,494 
POLIS STILISILN ete ae cRdene cis dake 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 | 4,868,738 §,381,071 
rence hik 1) Meetat ain Mec e Pee ky wae ced Maman eaee ae 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
AIST ISN hi ee ae ee eee RR ee ae 10,947 42,535 107,671 48,639 
Bel piatie Gite sain tee se Someta td 9 anbeeane tok: 2,994 9,593 20,234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Roumanian..................-- 354 5,875 155,235 32,216 
Chinégset siene- da. dota br deepen ae I ole OH Tie! 39,587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)............. - = 8,840 30,401 
TD Git Chita Ph Pes ah he hk ee, aes 7d aaa 33,845 54, 986 117,505 148, 962 
IP EIN Shee, Sa as hee ee ee odds ocean oe 2,502 15,497 21,494 43, 885 
Geran iA. 8.0 os beens ets See ees oh See 310,501 393,320 294,635 473,544 
POOL Th: as ef tee ee ee OO as cle 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 
ERG Drew 2h csi Ge eres Rs oe ee a 16,131 75,681 126,196 156, 726 
FEL urig air Anse iy, ache eS oo ote Sees eee Ms 1,549 11,605 13,181 40,582 
IndianandiHskimoleoss en ae. acme ee 127,941 105, 492 113,724 128, 890 
Utell Re eee Sd te pel he eee, ok en eh 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
JADANCKS sera aes TRIE a eG a ee Ee 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23,342 
NGGTOI ick Sia ees ee Ce Ss ee 17,437 16,877 18,291 19,456 
POLISH GY 025 a Oi ete me irene ee, oy ae aeat aa 6, 285 33,365 53,403 145,503 
EUUSSTAN ye nc eat aes toRte el aE ene ICONS Ree 19,825 43,142 100, 064 88,148 
SCANdinavVian2iai ce eet eee keene eae 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
(WKr ana ee its case ay ne © eee ie Te eee 5, 682 74,963 106, 721 225,113 
Yugoslav Gace soin Oe ene oan See Pe - - 3,906 16,174 
NV-ATIOUS shyt cdees Gye nee tees Ca Oe eek ae ae 7,000 31,157 28,796 27,476 
Wnspecitied sons steele ce ee 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 
Grand eLotals anes. 0 senna: 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 10,376,786 


ee 
1 Includes ‘‘half-breeds’”’ in 1901. 


2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they numbered respectively, 
21,124, 15,876, 68,856, and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243 and 81,306. 
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Religions © 

Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 4,285,388 or 41-30 p.c. 
were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 186,654 Greek 
Catholics).1 The United Church of Canada, with 2,017,375 members, or 
19-44 p.c. of the population, was second and the Anglicans, with 1,635,615 
or 15-76 p.c., third. The Presbyterian was the next largest group with 
870,728 members or 8-39 p.c. in 1981.~ According to the census returns, 
0:15 p.c. did not state their religion and 0:20 p.c. were classed as of “no 
religion”. Statistics of religions for the past four census years follow:— 


Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations in Canada up 
1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Religion 1901 1911 | 19214 1931 
oMmant@ at nolicameiyty deco save c se ate eielc ats 2,229,600 2,833,041 3,389, 626 4, 285, 3881 
LOpsti ere Gy ctite ol iia Aas RN aA eae ne eee - - - 2,017,3752 
Anglican...... Ces RO ohne TARO OR RCI AON EEN EIEN 681,494 1,043,017 1,407,780 1,635,615 
IR TESDY LEMANS. ae inee cee ot eee ah Seite 842,531 1,116,071 1,409, 406 870, 7282 
IB AD tISt Seemed ed oe ee ais earls * 818,005 382,720 421,730 443,341 
ORI OYSS Boy 11 apa Noms = eRe emo RR Rd 200 BERR icy ee a 92,524 229, 864 286, 458 394,194 
UN AES) ONS, 2g on ee MU UD PE Reni EM Pe ib re ena 16,401 74,564 125,197 155,614 
Greeks@rthod ox aec oh seo eae Ua eee - - = 102,389 


1 Including 186,654 Greek Catholics. In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved 
and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’, 
A rapid increase in membership of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown 
for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have 
been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 

2 Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists, and a large number of Presbyterians 
united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. *Including Tunkers. 4 Figures adjusted 
according to the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Denominations, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1931 


: Roman United F Presby- : : Greek 
Province Catholic) Church Anglican ‘eplan Baptist | Lutheran] Jewish Orthodor 


P Te. }) 89108 21,979 5,074 14,813 5,066 76 19 6 
ING ae sts 162,754 | 110,548 88, 738 48,960 82,098 7,949 1,935 315 
NEB eee 188,098 61,176 48,931 16,260 83, 853 969 1,257 75 
OWE aa cians 2,463,160 88,253 | 149,843 59,532 10,970 8,261 59, 736 8,992 
RONG ache. 744,740 | 973,768 | 764,130 | 450,664 | 171,305 | 97,022 62,094 16,387 
MMaR 5 5ius's 189,693 | 176,240 | 128,385 55 720 13, 483 46,892 19,193 15,774 
SASK sire cna: 233,979 | 243,399 | 126,837 67,954 22,613 | 113,676 5,047 31,126 
PANG eee 168,408 | 176,816 | . 112,979 72,069 30,496 82,411 3,663 26,427 
15 CPO aes 90,852 | 164,750 | 205,047 84,183 23,395 36, 635 2,666 3,274 
AGT ge) ee 67 352 2,299 432 239 

NWT 3,932 94 3,352 141 18 64 2 5 


Canada..|4, 285,388 |2,017,375 |1,635,615 | 870,728 | 443.341 | 394,194 | 155,614 | 102,389 


Sex and Age Distribution 


The population of Canada in 1931 was made up of 5,374,541 males and 
5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 males and 482 females per thou- 
sand. The masculinity of the population has increased in the eastern 
provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly 
greatest. A preponderance of males is common in all new countries where 
immigration has played an important part in building up the population. 
Tables giving the sex distribution and the masculinity by provinces for 
the census years 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1981 are given on p. 38. 
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1. Aerial View of Vancouver, looking north. 2. Montreal, looking southeast from Mount Royal. 3. False Creel 
ver Harbour looking east. 6. Winnipeg showing Royal Alexandra Hotel and Railway Station. 7. View of 
St., Hamilton, looking north—The rapid, though orderly and substantial growth of Canadian cities 
1931 census, show, for the first time, that the Dominion’s urban population exceeds the rural. 


_-EADING CITIES 


s 


Vancouver, looking towards the Main Business Section. 4. Skyline of Toronto from the Waterfront. 5. Vancou- 
portion of Montreal Harbour. 8. Gore Park and Cenotaph, Hamilton. 9. Aerial view of Toronto. 10. James 
accounted for by the great increase in manufacturing and trade in the ‘present century. The results of the 
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Sex Distribution, by Provinces, Census Years 1901-31 


DN 


1901 1911 1921 1931 

Province. | —— —— aaa ee ee 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 

JES neers 51,959 51,300 47,069 46,659 44,887 43,728 45,392 42,646 
INS ieee 233,642|  225,932\| 251,019} 241,319] 266,472 257,365) 263,104) 249,742 
INE Bree 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525] 208,620} 199,599 
Queiisrinace 824,454 824,444) 1,012,815 992,961] 1,179,726] 1,180,939] 1,447,124] 1,427,131 
Onthe cee 1,096,640] 1,086,307|| 1,301,272) 1,226,020 1,481,890] 1,451,772|| 1,748,844) 1,682,839 
Man....... 138, 504 116,707) 252,954 208,440] 320,567} 289,551 368,065} 332,074 
Sask...... 49,431 41,848] 291,730] 200,702 413,700) 348,810 499,935) 421,850 
PAG eect or 41,019 32,003)) 223,792 150, 503 324,208] 264,246) 400,199} 331,406 
BC ae 114,160 64,497) 251,619 140, 861 293,409) 231,173 385,219} 309,044 
Yukon..... 23 , 084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
NeW 10,176 9,953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3, 859 5,214 4,509 
Canada.| 2,751,708) 2,619,607) 3,821,995] 3,384, 648)4,529, 643? 4,258,306] 5,374,541] 5,002, 245 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. The 1921 totals are revised in accordance with the 
Labrador award of March 1, 1927. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, dating 
from 1920. The figures for 1931 and 1932 are compared, by provinces, with 
those of 1921 in the accompanying table. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1921, 1931 and 1932 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province | ee ee 

1921 1931 19321 1921 1931 19321 1921 1931 1932! 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
CANADAL erase: 257,728| 240,473} 235,143] 101,155] 104,517) 104,190] 69,732) 66,591) 62,514 
P.H. Island..... 2,156 1,879 2,027 1,209 912 1,051 518 490 456 
Nova Scotia....| 13,021| 11,615} 11,584 6,420 5,968 6,131 3,550 3,394 3,195 
New Brunswick) 11,465} 10,801} 10,810 5,410) 4,644) 4,554) 3,173) 2,544) 2,380 
Quebec......... 88,749} 83,606} 82,216 33,433] 34,487) 33,088] 18,659) 16,783) 15,117 
Ontario? a-ak 74,152} 69,209} 66,773] 34,551} 35,705] 36,462) 24, S71) 23,771) 22,224 
Manitoba....... 18,478] 14,376} 14,124] 5,388} 5,819] 5,341 5,310| 4,888) 4,729 
Saskatchewan..| 22,493] 21,331] 20,769] 5,596] 6,066) 6,036) 5,101) 5,700) 5,772 
Alberta......... 16,561} 17,252} 16,689] 4,940) 5,302) 5,386) 4,661) 5,142} 5,043 


Br. Columbia..| 10,653] 10,404] 10,151] 4,208] 6,114) 6,141) 3,889} 3,879) 3,598 


eS re 


Rates per 1,000 population 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
CANADACHS sc eieet 29-4 23-2 22-4 11-5 10-1 9-9 8-0 6-4 6-0 
P.E. Island..... 24-3 21-4 23-0 13-6 10-4 11-9 5-8 5-6 5-2 
Nova Scotia.... 24-9 22-6 22-6 12-3 11-6 12-0 6-8 6-6 6-2 
New Brunswick} 30:2 26-5 26-4 14-2 11-4 11-1 8-4 6-2 5-8 
Quebec......... 37°6 29-1 28-3 14-2 12-0 11-4 7-9 . 6-8 5-2 
Ontario......... 25-3 20-2 19-3 11-8 10-4 10:5 8-5 6-9 6-4 
Manitoba....... 30:3 20-5 20-0 8-8 | 7:6 7-6 8-7 7-0 6-7 
Saskatchewan.. 29-7 23-1 21-4 7:4 6-6 6-2 6-7 6-2 5-9 
Albertascccsoes 8-1 23-6 22-6 8-4 7-2 7°3 7-9 7:0 6-8 
Br. Columbia.. 20:3 15-0 14-4 8-0 8-8 8-7 7-4 5-6 5-1 


\ Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 1901 to 51 in 
1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, to 875 in 1930, but 
decreased to 684 in 1931, owing to fewer divorces granted in Ontario as a 
result of the change in system and delay in dealing with applications during 
the transfer from Dominion to provincial jurisdiction. For the calendar 
year 1932 a new high total of 887 was recorded. 


Immigration 


Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 1933 numbered 
19,872 as compared with 25,752 in the fiscal year 1932 and 88,223 in 1931. 

The number arriving from the United Kingdom was 3,097 as com- 
pared with 7,088 and 27,584 in 1932 and 1931 respectively; immigrants 
from the United States totalled 13,196 in 1933 as compared with 14,297 
and 24,280 respectively for the two previous years; from other countries 
the number was 3,589 as compared with 4,367 and 36,359 respectively. 


The Aboriginal Races 


Indians—The Indians of Canada are wards of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and number, according to the 1931 census, 122,911 made up 
by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 233; NS., 2,191; N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; 
Ont., 30,368; Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 
1,543; N.W.T., 4,046. The total is made up of 62,943 males and 59,968 
females, A small yearly increase is evident. 


Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are administered 
by the Department under the authority of the Indian Act. The system 
of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and ta 
provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until 
advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the general 
body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various bands 
of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are 
under the supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activi- 
ties of the Department, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of 
Indian education (See p. 176), health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and legal 
transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. The local admin- 
istration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered throughout the 
Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are, in all, 116. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and 
acquires the full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the 
Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government 
in dealing with this problem. Indians who become enfranchised lose the 
special protection attached to their wardship, so that it is necessary to 
guard against premature enfranchisement. 
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Eskimos.—Unlike the Indian tribes which are scattered throughout 
Canada, the Eskimos are limited to the Northwest Territories, chiefly the 
northern fringe of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago. The Eskimo 
is a nomad but lives for the most part along the Arctic littoral, not 
wandering far inland, since he depends for his subsistence largely on marine 
mammals and fish. The administration of this race was carried on along 
with that of the Indians prior to 1927, when the Government transferred 
the care of the Eskimos to the Department of the Interior. According to 
the 1931 census the Eskimos in Canada number 5,979 made up by provinces 
as follows: Que., 1,159; Man., 62; Alta. 3; Yukon, 85; N.W.T., 4.670. The 
total is made up of 3,116 males and 2,863 females. Each year the Gov- 
ernment sends an expedition to the 
archipelago for the inspection of the 
various posts, the relief of personnel, 
and to promote the general welfare of 
the natives. 


An Indian Family Group dressed for the Annual trdian Celebrations at 
Banff. Inset: A group of Baffin Island Eskimos. 


Photos, courtesy Department of the Interior. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The climate, soil and acquired capital facilities of Canada are such as 
to produce a wide variety of farm and forest products common to the 
temperate zone. This outstanding feature will be evident from a brief 
consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show a considerable regional difference in 
crop production, although fruit and potatoes are the most important cash 

crops, with especially favoured condi- 
: tions for their production. Hay and 
clover command the largest proportion 
of the field-crop area, while oats has the 
largest acreage among the grain crops, 
followed by mixed grains and buck- 
wheat, with small areas sown to wheat. 


A Potato Crop in Blossom, Dominion Experimental Farm, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. Inset—A Potato Digger at Work. The Central Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa purchases specimens of the latest agricultural machinery and 
thoroughly tests them in order to be in a position to advise farmers on their 
usefulness and reliability. 

Photos, courtesy Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and Canadian 
Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The province of Quebec is adapted essentially for mixed farming, 
with large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grains 
crops comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, potatoes and 
buckwheat having the largest acreages among the strictly cash crops. The 
farming population lives ‘ off the farm’ to the greatest possible extent, and 
revenues from such items as maple sugar, cordwood, and domestic work 
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are very important. The boundaries of the farming area are gradually 
being pushed further north and west. 

The province of Ontario shows probably the greatest regional varia- 
tion in types of farming, ranging from the highly specialized fruit farms 
of the Niagara peninsula to the pioneer farms on the wooded lands of 
northern Ontario. As in Quebec, the agriculture of the whole province 
shows a marked predominance of forage crops and coarse grains, but the 
acreages of cereals are much higher than in Quebec. In some counties, 
such as Kent, Simcoe, Essex and Middlesex, the wheat crop is relied upon 
to return a fair share of the cash income. Sugar beets cover considerable 
acreages in Kent, Essex and Lambton, while tobacco is important in Essex, 
Elgin and Norfolk. Dairy farming prevails in scattered districts over the 
province, providing large proportions of the incomes on farms along the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys and in the vicinity of Toronto. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three prairie provinces, and most of this area is seeded to the grain 
crops, with wheat predominant. Roughly speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley of 
Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width in 
central Saskatchewan. In the park belt, lying mostly north of this region, 
mixed farming is practised, with large acreages of coarse grains and 
natural hay utilized for live-stock feeding. 

British Columbian agriculture is relatively intensive, dependent mainly 
on tree and bush fruits, berries and vegetables. Poultry and dairy farms 
are numerous along the southwestern coast, while ranching is confined to 
the interior valleys. 

Canada has about 350 million acres of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses and, of this total, 1634 million acres are in occupied farms, of which 
nearly 86 million acres are improved land. Even at the very low valua- 
tions existing in 1932, farm land was valued at $1,948,070,000. Buildings 
on farms represented a further investment of $1,342,924,000 at 1932 
valuations. 

Although Canada has a relatively small non-agricultural population 
for the absorption of surplus production, approximately 85 p.c. of our total 
agricultural production is consumed in Canada, with the remaining 15 p.c. 
finding markets abroad. Agriculture, however, provides roughly 40 p.c. of 
our total national export trade, the most important items being grain and 
grain products, cheese, live stock and live-stock products (principally 
meats and hides), potatoes and apples. 

Again, our agriculture is so diversified that imports of agricultural 
products form a small proportion of our total imports. Imported agri- 
cultural commodities consist chiefly of tropical fruits and spices and pro- 
cessed products from other countries with temperate climates, particularly 
the United Kingdom. Over one-half of our agricultural imports are prac-’ 
tically incapable of production in Canada, consisting of such items as 
tropical fruits, rubber, tea, vegetable oils, coffee, chicory and nuts. Among 
the processed products of agricultural origin, cotton and silk manufactures 
form the largest proportion. 


Government Assistance to Agriculture 


Agricultural progress in Canada is typified and measured not only 
by the expansion of crop acreages and production and by the increase 
in live stock, but by the improvement in methods of production, by 
the production of higher quality commodities, and by the careful super- 
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vision of grading to meet the standards and requirements of both domestic 
and export markets. In these important fields the Canadian farmer reaps 
many advantages from governmental and institutional assistance. 

Outstanding among these activities is the work of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms and Stations, begun in 1896 with 5 farms of 3,472 
acres and at the present time including 26 experimental farms and sta- 
tions with a total area of 12,818 acres. 


Chrysanthemums under 
Glass at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Ot- 
tawa. Inset—One of the 
Greenhouses of the Cereal 
Division. Plant-breedinz 
work, nutritional tests 
and experiments in cul- 
tural practices, of great 
value to farmers and 
florists, are conducted at 
the Central Experimental Farm. The winter use of greenhouses has proved 
extremely useful in shortening the time required to reach the objective sought 
and providing ideal conditions for hybridization work. 
Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau and 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


The experimental farms and stations work in unity through central 
direction from Ottawa, but are engaged in experimental and practical 
work designed to improve agricultural methods in their respective dis- 
triets. Their success in this main endeavour becomes more evident 
annually and their officers are widely recognized as authorities on agri- 
cultural matters. In addition, a chain of Dominion Illustration Stations 
has been organized throughout Canada for the general purpose of demon- 
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strating precisely and practically the effective and economical methods of 
husbandry which are suited to their districts. Railway and land com- 
panies have also been prominent in disseminating agricultural advice. 

The work of the Dominion Departments of Trade and Commerce, 
and Agriculture, in the standardization and grading of the important 
agricultural products, has also been a significant factor in building up 
export markets. 

Each of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most 
cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Cold Storage Warehouse, Montreal, operated by the Montreal Harbour 
Commission. This huge warehouse has 4,628,000 cu. ft. of refrigerator space. 


Photo, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Canadian Grain Trade—The natural disadvantages involved 
in the wide separation of the prairie grain fields from the markets of 
Europe have been considerably lessened by continued efforts to improve 
the marketing and transportation facilities. The Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence river have been used to good advantage, since the incep- 
tion of the movement of grain to the eastern Canadian and United 
States seaboards. The westward route through Vancouver has been estab- 
lished for a number of years, but not until the crop year 1921-22 did the 
movements reach any appreciable volume, while grain shipments 
through the port of Churchill on Hudson bay, initiated in 1931, have 
increased in volume. The movement of grain at both interior and 
terminal points has been regulated by adequate elevator facilities. The 
volume of grain shipments has expanded greatly since the turn of the 
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century and the necessary handling facilities have kept pace. The opera- 
tion of the licensed elevators of Canada is covered by the Canada Grain 
Act, which was extensively revised in 1930. The number of these elevators 
has grown from 523 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels at the end of 
the last century to 5,895 with a capacity of 418,520,460 bushels in 1933. 
They are divided into three principal groups: the Western Country, the 
Terminal and‘the Eastern elevators. 

The Western Country elevators are those that handle grain direct 
from the farmer: in 1900-01 they numbered 518 with a total capacity 
of 12,759,852 bushels; in 1931-82 the number had increased to 5,750 with 
a capacity of 192,453,800 bushels. Some of these, however, have been 
closed during the recent period of light crops. 

Terminal elevators (as defined by the Canada Grain Act) are 
located at Fort William, Port Arthur, Churchill, and Vancouver. In 
1900-01 there were only five licensed elevators at the head of the lakes 
with a total capacity of 5,570,000 bushels; the number, by 1982, had 
increased to thirty-one with a total capacity of 92,782,210 bushels. Van- 
couver is a comparatively recent elevator centre; there were two licensed 
elevators there in 1906-07 (the first year reported) with a joint capacity 
of 200,000 bushels, four in 1915-16 with a capacity of 1,631,000 bushels and 
12 in 1932-33 with a total capacity of 21,228,000 bushels. 

The Eastern elevators are located along the Lower Lakes, the river 
St. Lawrence and the Canadian seaboard. They were eighteen in number 
in 1908-09 and had a total capacity of 14,826,000 bushels; in 1932-33 the 
number was twenty-eight with a total capacity of 75,587,000 bushels. 

The strictest supervision of grading is maintained in order to establish 
the high quality of Canadian grain abroad. Cleaning and drying facilities 
are available at both interior and terminal elevators, and grading is super- 
intended by the Board of Grain Commissioners, established in 1912 for the 
management’and control of the grain trade of Canada. 

The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past 
half-century, although the actual amounts exported in recent years vary 
widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets abroad. 
Record levels of wheat and wheat flour exports were reached following the 
bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 407,564,187 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from Canada. 
Although Canada stands third to the United States and Russia among 
the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first among 
the wheat-exporting nations, Even with the relatively short crops of the 
past few years, this position has been well maintained. During the past 
crop year 1932-33, the exports amounted to 264,304,326 bushels, while 
the production of wheat was 428,514,000 bushels. 


The International Wheat Agreement 


On Aug. 25, 1938, twenty-one countries signed the International 
Wheat Agreement in London. A few days later, the Argentine endorsed 
the treaty and now twenty-two importing and exporting countries are 
bound by the terms of the agreement. The Wheat Agreement marked a 
definite advance in international economic co-operation. The conflicting 
interests of importing and exporting countries were reconciled in an 
agreement designed to improve world wheat prices. 
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The Wheat Agreement is the result of many factors and conditions 
which have influenced the fortunes of the wheat industry during the past 
five years. From 1929 to the early part of 1933 importing countries and, 
to a lesser extent, exporting countries endeavoured to protect themselves 
from the immediate effects of low wheat prices and the persistence of 
a world surplus of wheat. It is important to note, however, that up to 
the early months of 1933, it cannot be said that actions taken by import- 
ing countries or by exporting countries implied a solution of the wheat 
problem itself. In fact, action taken by importing countries to restrict 
imports of wheat and to promote domestic production constituted a 
policy that could be of no direct assistance in solving the problem of 
a world wheat surplus. During these four years the hope of reducing 
the world surplus of wheat in exporting countries lay in increased 
consumption through feeding, in the possibility of decreased yields over 
a wide area, and in the possibility of a trade revival or the opening of 
new markets for wheat. In spite of reduced crops on several occasions 
in Canada, the United States, and the Danube area, and in spite of a 
larger market in the Orient during the past two years, year-end stocks 
of wheat in exporting countries were considerably larger in 1933 than in 
1930. 

Early in 1933 the viewpoint was advanced that if corrective action 
on the part of various countries interested in wheat was the hope of a 
solution, that action should be applied in such a manner as to make 
for a solution of the basic difficulties in the wheat situation. This 
viewpoint was crystallized during the World Economic Conference and 
was placed before a conference of countries interested in wheat which 
met in London late in August. The result was the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Under this agreement, importing countries have agreed to take no 
further steps to increase domestic production of wheat and to commence 
to reduce restrictions’ against imports when the international price of 
wheat has reached a stated level. Importing countries further agree to 
promote the consumption of wheat in their respective countries. 

The obligations of exporting countries are several. They agree in 
the first instance to limit the total volume of exports during 1938-34 in 
keeping with estimated import requirements. In other words, exporting 
countries agree not to ship more wheat than importing countries will 
need. 

The four large exporters, Canada, the United States, the Argentine 
and Australia, further agree that they will limit exports during 1934-35 to 
an amount equal to the average yield on the average acreage sown in the 
three years from 1931 to 1933, less 15 per cent, less normal domestic 
requirements. 

In the essence, the Wheat Agreement provides the machinery and 
terms by which exporting and importing countries may work along con- 
structive lines in removing the basic weaknesses in the existing wheat 
situation. It prescribes adjustment on the part of both importing and 
exporting countries with a view to restoring normal markets for wheat. 


The Outlook for 1933-34—During the summer of 1933, the wheat 
situation developed in such a manner as to cause anxiety as to the 
outlook for 1933-34. In spite of the fact that North America had 
experienced a major crop disaster, bountiful production in Europe created 
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an immediate problem which was recognized by the Wheat Conference 
when it assembled in London late in August. At that time it was 
apparent that Europe would harvest a record crop in 1933. The export- 
ing areas of the Danube basin reported a wheat production of 128 
million bushels higher than in 1932 and indicated an exportable surplus 
of about 50 million bushels. France harvested a crop estimated at 339 
million bushels as compared with 334 million bushels in 1932. For the 
second year in succession wheat production in France exceeded domestic 
requirements. Germany’s wheat crop was estimated at 203 million bushels 
compared with 184 million bushels harvested in 1932. Italy also harvested 
a large crop. Wheat production in the United Kingdom amounted to 
about 62 million bushels as compared with 44 million bushels harvested 
in 1982. Increased production was evident in the Netherlands, Greece, 
and Switzerland. It was apparent that six of the eight major European 
importing countries had harvested larger crops in 1933 than in 1932, The 
net results of these large crops in Europe was a sharp reduction in 
prospective import demand for the crop year 1933-34. Mr. Broomhall, 
prior to the Conference, had estimated world import requirements for 
1933-34 at 562 million bushels as compared with actual shipments of 
615 million bushels in 1932-33. From the standpoint of exporting 
countries, the reduced import demand constituted grounds for anxiety 
and it was evident that any attempt to enter into ruthless competition 
for a limited market would have a further adverse effect upon price 
levels. Also some European importing countries were experiencing 
difficulty in maintaining domestic price levels in the face of large crops. 
These important factors were considered by the London Conference. 


The agreement provided that exporting countries should recognize 
the fact that world trade in wheat during 1933-34 would amount to 560 
million bushels and that they would not press more wheat upon import- 
ing markets than could be absorbed under existing conditions. Export 
quotas were allocated to the chief exporting countries on the basis of 
estimated world demand for wheat during 1933-34. 


Agricultural Wealth and Revenue 


The preliminary estimate of the gross agricultural wealth of Canada, 
1932, is $5,069,930,000 as compared with $5,696,972,000, the revised esti- 
mate for 1931. The gross value of the agricultural production was 
$711,898,000 in 1932, a reduction of $103,032,000 from 1931. 


The tables on p. 68 give the agricultural wealth and production of 
Canada by provinces for 1932, and the agricultural revenue by items, 
1927-32. Ontario had 27 p.c. of the total wealth, Saskatchewan 23 joey 
and Quebec about 18 p.c. in 1932. 


An estimate of the net agricultural revenue of Canada is arrived 
at by a series of deductions from the gross field-crop revenue for such 
items as feed for farm animals and poultry, seed and unmerchantable 
grain and from the gross revenue from fruits and vegetables for vegetables 
produced on farms for home use. A preliminary estimate of the net 
agricultural revenue of Canada in 1932 is given as $428,829,000, compared 
with a revised estimate of $538,192,000 for 1931. 
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Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1932 
(‘000” omitted) 


———————————— nT ET 


Imple- Animals| Agri- 
Province Lands | Build- | ments Live | Poultry on cultural | Total 
ings |and Ma-| Stock Fur Pro- 
chinery Farms | duction 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island........ 17,148] 19,687 8,116 4,289 528 797) 10,078 60, 643 
Nova Scotia....... 35,947 43,890 10,554 10,780 818 334] 21,2388 123,561 
New Brunswick...{ 32,795 38, 680 13,253 11,057 1,028 505| 21,711 119,024 
Quebeeieesude4 es 328,025} 257,918 97,270 73,949 5,980 1,413] 129,656] 894,211 
Ontarions. 1 soceiee 371,272| 487,009} 151,923] 114,740) 13,891 1,439] 226,446 |1,366, 725 
Manitoba.......... 145, 156 88, 389 54, 847 29,983 2,536 481} 49,113} 370,505 
Saskatchewan..... 556,138} 223,795) 185,510 63 , 964 4,169 444] 109,649 }1, 143,669 
Alberta: ete 377.797} 137,332] 116,301] 52,966 3,052 709] 114,976} 803,133 
British Columbia.. 83, 70 46,224 12,885 13,994 2,141 392) 29,031 188, 459 


Canada........ 1,948, 070|1,342, 924) 650,634| 375,722} 34,188 6,514] 711,8981/5, 069, 930 


ee se 


Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1927-32 
(‘‘000’’ omitted) 


Seen 


Item 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MP VoldiCrODS esse cece cei a curs eer 1,173,133] 1,125,003) 948,981] 662,041} 432,199 416,5871 
Warmvaninialse.. sees crises sires 183, 927 197,880) 207,317 166, 630 96,775 69, 033 
i Weve ene See OM ER woot Urn 4,108 5, 099 4,470 253i 1,644 1,093 
D Airy PLOduCtS eee ae lee aes 294, 874 293 , 045 291,743 269, 844 161,244) 181,623 
Fruits and vegetables........... 46,027 48,756 46,398 49,417 39, 692 30,388 
Poultry-andiegrs sn. s,4-emsnereas 97,937| 106,653) 107,664 95,227 65,178] 48,824 
(Puri farnyin ett: pare ccc ws aalelse ene 4,798 6, 106 6,791 4,925 3,557 2,732 
Maple products: .2-- a. 0--anaeeint 4,935 5, 583 6,119 5,251 3,538 2,747 
IRODACCO Saat eae ae na ee ene 9,112 6, 834 6,276 7,058 %, 103 6,088 
INaxchibrele secs nee rts leioreteneee 321 509 393 371 179 170 
Clover and grass seed........... 3, 841 2,957 2,123 2,482 1,497 962 
ILGHO Van chan nee ee Cite eienereer 2,937 3,015 2,849 2,584 2,246 1eG5t 

IE OUALS senate seins aie: 1,825,950} 1,801,440] 1,631,124) 1,268,141] 814,930] 711,898 


Mee eee eee ee ee SS eee 


1See bottom of page for footnote. 


The preliminary estimate of the total value of field crops for 1933 is 
only slightly below that of 1932 (being $427,791,000 as compared with 
$444. 894,900).1 With few exceptions, the unit prices for 1933 crops are 
higher than those received last year, and this factor has counteracted in 
ereat degree the decline in crop values due to lower yields per acre. At 
this date, it is estimated that the farm revenue for 1933 will not differ 
ereatly from that of 1932. Cattle, calves and hogs have been marketed 
in greater volume than in 1932 and there has been little change in the 
marketings of sheep and lambs. Prices of hogs and sheep have been 
averaging well above those of last year with cattle prices lower. Dairy 
farming has not been prosperous but the winter production season 
promises to be more profitable. Butter production for the year will be 
slightly in excess of 1932 while cheese production will be lower. Sales of 
eges and poultry are well up to 1932 levels. Wool production decreased 
slightly but the values will be sharply higher. Fruit production was 
higher and the minor crops were about as productive as in 1932. High 
and inelastic fixed charges continue to be burdensome to the farm 
population. 


A 


© : ; 
1 The values of field crops for 1932 have benn partially revised but the changes have 
not been made in the above tables. 
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Acreages——According to the census of 1891, the area of field crops 
in 1890 amounted to 15:6 million acres. This grew to about 58 million 
acres in 1931, an increase of 272 p.c. during the forty-one years. Two main 
factors were responsible for this extensive growth in sown acreage, firstly 
the opening of the Prairie Provinces, and secondly, the Great War, for 
between 1913-19 alone the area under field crops increased about 50 p.c. 


Wheat—A remarkable growth in the production of wheat is indi- 
cated by the table on page 70 dating back to 1870. Prior to 1905 
the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million bushels. For 
six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million bushels 
was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was wheat. 
production less than 200 million bushels, v2z., 1914, 718 and 719. At that 
time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a record 


The International Plowing Match, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 1932. 
Inset—The Governor General strikes the first furrow. 
Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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for a number of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels were 
produced. New high records were attained in 1923 (474 million bushels) ; 
in 1927 (480 million bushels); and in 1928 (567 million bushels). The 
years 1929 to 1931 were marked by less propitious climatic conditions 
for wheat growth, but an average crop was reaped in 1932. The 1933 
crop is the lowest since 1924, amounting to only 271,821,000 bushels 
according to the provisional estimate. 


Production, Imports and Exports, of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1933 


Nore.—(1) In the table below, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at 
the uniform average rate of 4$ bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports 
and imports relate to the years ended June 30, 1871-1901, and July 31, 1911-33. They are 
not of course, yet available for the year ending July 31, 1934. (3) The asterisk (*) against 
the census years 1870 to 1920 indicates that the production figures for those years are 
from the reports of the decennial censuses. ; 


SSS EE es 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. bush. bush. 
MAS O se aee 16, 724 4,304, 405 8,127,503 || 1925..... 395,475 379,194 | 324,592,024 
*1880..... 32,350 965, 767 4,502,449 || 1926..... 407,136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
$1890"... 42,223 406, 222 3,443,744 || 1927..... 479, 665 473,308 | 332,963, 283 
*1900..... 55,572 314,653 | 14,778,908 || 1928..... 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564, 186 
F19102.0.: 132,078 407,639 | 62,398,118 || 1929..... 304,520 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 
eLO200 ae 226,508 454,749 |166,315,443 |) 1930..... 420,672 244,220 | 258, 637,886 
Kb ee eas 300, 858 372,942 |185, 769,683 || 1931..... 321,325 216,328 | 207,029,555 
1022 cares 399, 786 397,519 |279,364,981 |} 1932..... 428,514! 173,014 | 264,304,327 
1023 see 474,199 440,741 346,566,561 || 1933..... 271,8212 - ; - 
1924 ees 262,097 619,404 |192,721,772 


1 Subject to upward revision. 
2 Provisional estimate. 

Other Grains—These grains consist of. oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain and corn. The first three have assumed 
real importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat 
production has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total 
of close upon 564 million bushels in 1923, although the average for the 
years 1927-31 was 385 million bushels; the area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,528,900 acres in 1938. Barley, with a 
production of 11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 
bushels in 1928, while the yield for 1933 is now estimated at 63,737,000 
bushels. Rye production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, increased 
to 32,373,400 bushels in 1922, and receded to 4,725,000 bushels according 
to the second estimate of 1933. 


Values of Field Crops—Prices of agricultural products were at an 
unusually high level during the War and until 1919, then slumped steeply, 
falling to a low level in 1923, but recovered considerably in later years. 
The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,513,795, 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the War came to 
be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,100. 
This value receded to $899,226,200 in 1928; but the recovery of prices 
combined with excellent harvests, brought the value up to $1,173,133,600 
in 1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it has declined to $948,981,000 
in 1929, $662,040,900 in 1930, $432,199,400 in 1931, and $444,894,900 in 1932. 
The estimate for 1933 itemized on p. 71 shows a further reduction to a 
total value of $427,791,000. The preliminary figures for the 19383 crop 
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represent prices received up to the end of November. Naturally, revisions 
will be necessary in accordance with the trend of farm prices in the 
remainder of the marketing season. During the first weeks of December 
there have been seasonal increases in the prices of some minor products, 
but further sharp recessions in grain prices have much more than offset 
these improvements. 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1933 


(According to Provisional Estimates.) 


Field Crop Area Total Yield | Total Value! 
acres bush. $ 
WCat ir ee eee wether nee nee BOO SOO SCO ORO 25,991, 100 271,821,000 123,525,000 
LO Ea. pe Ot RD eS ch ND =, cake 13,528, 900 311,312,000 76,320,000 
TOT LOY cane een AE gia ahd on, Sea eye ete Ge 3, 658, 000 63, 737,000 16,544,000 
ERY Gee pe tte ic oc A sores oe ee ey rae te 583, 100 4,725,000 |: 1,599,000 
PCA, ANP eee tee ee. pet eH heh 84,600 1,405, 000 1,398, 000 
GANA i) Nee Ue Ree tae nan ae to A, 59, 100 892,400 878,000 
Buck wheayosss wien eek tanec aa kee e 398,300 8,664, 000 4,309, 000 
Mixed) @rashe: Hee Tess Wilt ee eA iad ete Sy 1,167,300 33, 204,000 12,794,000 
PIBXEROUGEaeA erga! oa. o% 5 cu see Sema OEE Wont Acs. 243, 600 678,500 759, 000 
Corn fornitskings5 ois) hc uea aes caetiae tas 5 136, 600 4,658,000 | 2,562,000 
cwt. 
PE OLALOCA ene et etn es Kok Laks eae ae He ene 527,700 41,542,000 32,464,000 
aEnipss MAngolda, OO. Merk AUR ke ae 183, 900 34,776,000 12,410,000 
tons 

Pla MRO ClOV OR atic iss auc sore cen eae ue 8,875,900 | 11,291,000 94,870,000 
DoW he UALS i Glee SU ew fae pelea n Gites fii eran aba ® 721,600 1,649, 200 13,576, 000 
Bod deriGoriny (ise. oss Sea we secon eek Ane A er 378,750 3,105,300 9,624,000 
AE RIN A ACen hore tte oan ns Sire Ati, 1,899,000 3,366,000 21,929,000 
CAE DROS ee Weir us, faa sme gay Lane ae niet VOR, 42,100 419, 000 2, 230, 000 


The Flour-Milling Industry—This most important manufacture con- 
nected with the field crops dates back to the settlement made by the 
French at Port Royal (now Annapolis, N.S.) in 1605. Milling was, of 
course, an absolute necessity to the first settlers. The Napoleonic wars 
established the export business and for the next half-century the mills 
were closely associated with the commercial and banking history of the 
country. Large scale production in milling in Canada began with the com- 
petition between the two processes, stone and roller milling, By the ’80’s 
the roller process had secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way 
to large mills served by elevators at central points. The high quality of 
Canadian wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s 
huge export trade in wheat and its products developed. The milling indus- 
try grew apace. 

In 1931, according to the preliminary estimate, there were 1,265 mills 
including 1,000 country mills; the capital invested was $61,069,192; while 
the value of products was $95,728,540. The exports of wheat flour 
in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 barrels valued at $1,948,696. It 
was not until the fiscal year 1898 that Canada reached over the million 
mark, when 1,249,438 barrels were exported with a value of $5,425,760. 
This was increased to 12,021,424 barrels, valued at $61,896,251, during 
the crop year ended July 31, 1923-24, which was the peak year for the 
exports. The exports receded to 5,370,613 barrels in 1932-33, with a value 
of $17,100,260. Canada normally ranks second among the world exporters 
of wheat flour, surpassed only by the United States. 

Flour produced from the crop of 1931 made a new record for the flour- 
milling industry in Canada, for during the crop year ended July 31, 1932, 
wheat ground in commercial flour mills totalled 65,431,599 bushels and 
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flour produced amounted to 14,631,504 barrels. Preliminary figures for 
the crop year ended July 31, 1933, were 66,265, 288 bushels of wheat and 
14,896,059 barrels of flour. 

The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1932 was nearly 112,000 
barrels. Canada has to-day the largest flour mill in the British Empire, 
with a daily capacity of 14,000 barrels, while her largest mulling com- 
pany controls a daily capacity of 24,500 barrels. 


Special Crops 

A feature of Cana- 
dian agriculture is the 
number of crops which 
are grown in localities 
specially suited for their 
production. Some of 
the more important of 
these are tobacco, sugar 
beets, maple syrup and 
sugar, and flax and 
hemp for fibre. 

The various types of 
tobacco are grown in 
different regions of 
Quebec and Ontario 
and in increasing 
amounts, having prac- 
tically tripled since 
1900. The production 
for 19382 was 54,094,000 ~ 
pounds from 54,138 
acres. About 49,000,000 


“Dauntless Derreen,” the first generation White 
Leghorn pullet, bred by M. H. Ruttledge, Sar- 
dis, B.C., which, by laying 357 eggs in 365 
days, has recently equalled the world record 


held by another British Columbia bird. Der- 
reen’s eggs averaged 24 ounces to the dozen, 
and her record is a tribute to many years of 
careful selection and breeding. Her breeding 
traces back to a hen that Mr. Ruttledge 
entered in the first Victoria Provincial Con- 
test, 1911. 

Photo, courtesy Superintendent Dominion 

Experimental Farm, Agassiz, B.C. 


pounds will be harvest- 
ed in 1933. Prices re- 
main very low. 

The production of 
maple. syrup and sugar 
in 1983 was valued at 
$2,059,841, about two- 
thirds of which came 


from Quebec. 

Sugar beets are grown in the neighbourhood of sugar beet factories at 
Chatham and Wallaceburg in Ontario and Raymond in Alberta, and 
there are other areas sown to this crop in Quebec and Manitoba. The 
production has made its most significant increase since the early war 
years. In 1931, the latest year for which factory statistics are available, 
the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 132,016,859 pounds 
valued at $5,949,736. The production in 1933 is again high. 

Flax for fibre and fibre-seed production expanded greatly during the 
War, but has since declined. 

Hops occupy a relatively small acreage in British Columbia, the 
yield in 1932 being 791,159 pounds. 

Commercial gardening is an important occupation in many favoured 
regions throughout Canada, principally in suburban areas. 
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Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of selective breeding 
are notable in improving quality of eggs and dressed poultry. Grading 
of marketed products is also receiving more attention. 

The total estimated production of honey in Canada in 1932 was 
20,628,934 pounds as compared with 29,666,097 pounds in 1931. The 1932 
production was valued at $1,651,175. 

The production of clover, alsike, alfalfa and sweet clover seed 
amounted to 11,015,000 pounds valued at $687,000 in 1932. The produc- 
tion of timothy seed in 1932 amounted to 4,100,000 pounds valued at 


$225,000. 


A Flock of Young Pekin Ducks, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


Photo, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Live-Stock Industry 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry 
the raising of live stock has made very substantial progress not perhaps 
so much in point of numbers as in the improvement of foundation stock. 
Fortunately, virulent animal diseases, which affect the farm live stock 
of Europe, have never obtained a footing in Canada. Cattle which num- 
bered 8,824,632 in 1929 had decreased to 7,991,000 by 1931 but in 1933 
were 8,876,000. Swine after showing an increase of from 4,000,000 in 1930 
to 4,716,720 in 1931, which was fairly well maintained in 1932, decreased 
to 3,800,700 in 1938. The number of sheep, which was 3,696,000 in 1930, 
decreased to 3,608,000 in 1931, increased to 3,644,500 in 1932 and decreased 
to 3,385,800 in 1933. The wool clip shows a substantial increase from 
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17,959,896 Ib. in 1926 to 20,518,000 Ib. in 1932, but owing to a marked 
falling-off in the average price of wool the value of the clip fell from 
$4,140,000 in 1926 to $1,093,800 in 1932. Poultry in Canada decreased from 
65,468,000 in 1931 to 59,324,400 in 1933. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing—Since 1900 the separation between 
the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has 
become more and more pronounced, leading to the development of an 
important slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Returns for 1932 show 
141 establishments engaged in 
slaughtering and meat packing 
as compared with 147 in: 1931, 
and the capital invested declined 
from $62,481,905 in 1931 to $53,- 
227,929 in 1932. The number of 
employees decreased from 9,294 
to 9,101, and salaries and wages 
from $11,626,678 to $10,349,315 


A Cattle Ranch in Alberta. Inset: Finished Western Cattle for Export. 


Photos, Publicity Division Department of Trade and Commerce and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


over the same period. The cost of materials used in 1932 was $65,575,957, 
and the value of the products $91,246,523. (See also p. 109.) 

Exports of cattle during the first nine months of 1933 numbered 43,179 
head valued at $2,665,450, of which 36,415 head valued at $2,343,979 went 
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to the United Kingdom and 3,734 head valued at $228,465 to the United 
States; during the same period in 1932 exports of cattle numbered 29,589 
head valued at $1,941,432, of which 15,905 head went to the United King- 
dom and 11,048 head to the United States. Exports of sheep during this 
period totalled 1,168 head as compared with 1,300 for the nine months of 
1932, and exports of swine 5,128 head as compared with 4,708 in 1932. 

Exports of bacon and hams showed a very encouraging increase for the 
nine-month period. In 1932 total shipments to all countries amounted to 
291,896 cwt. and in 1933 to 529,274 cwt. with respective values of $3,082,935 
and $5,793,211. In each case the greater portion was sent to the United 
Kingdom, the amount for 1933 being 515,277 cwt. valued at $5,523,631. 
The total export value of all meats was $7,508,437 for the nine months 
of 1933 as compared with $5,119,308 in 1982. 

Total exports of animals and animal products increased from 
$42,130,156 in 1982 to $46,548:945 in 1933. Of the latter amount goods 
to the value of $26,282,917 went to the United Kingdom and $12,926,585 
to the United States. 


Dairying . 


Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian indus- 
tries. Cattle were introduced by the first settlers and there naturally 
followed the making of home-made butter and cheese, at first purely for 
home consumption, but later for export. The export market grew; during 
the fiscal year ended ‘Mar. 31, 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 ewt. of 
cheese valued at nearly $34,000,000 and 233,000 cwt. of butter valued at 
nearly $9,000,000. Since 1926 exports of these commodities have shown 
a falling-off, especially butter exports, which dropped from about 99,000 
ewt. valued at $3,352,000 in the fiscal year 1927 to 11,629 cwt. valued at 
$389,149 for the fiscal year 1931; for the fiscal year ended 1932 exports 
of butter increased to 109,173 cwt. valued at $2,862,888 and dropped again 
to 32,060 cwt. valued at $589,537 for the fiscal year 1933. During the first 
nine months of 1933 exports of butter were 20,621 cwt. valued at $381,995 
as compared with 31,948 cwt. valued at $586,519 for the first nine months 
of 1932. Cheese exports for the fiscal. year ended 1932 were 854,247 cwt. 
valued at $10,593,967 and, for 1983, 857,116 cwt. valued at $8,758,415. For 
the first nine months of 1933 exports were 384,746 cwt. ($4,210,939) 
compared with 556,560 cwt. ($5,709,263) for the same months of 1932. 

An analysis of production figures since 1916 indicates a general ten- 
dency toward increase in the manufacture of creamery butter. In 1916 
the output was 82,563,130 pounds valued at $26,966,355 which in 1924 had 
increased to 178,893,937 pounds valued at $60,494,826. During the next 
five years the production was fairly steady, but in 1931 a new high record 
of 225,955,246 pounds was established; this fell in 1932 to 214,002,127 
pounds. Low average prices prevailing in both years produced low total 
values of $50,198,878 and $40,475,479 respectively. During the first nine 
months of 1933 the production totalled 177,412,467 pounds, which, com- 
pared with 170,905,768 pounds for the same period in 1932, shows a 
percentage increase of 3:8. 

Factory cheese reached its peak of production in 1917 when 194,904,336 
pounds valued at $41,180,623 were manufactured. In 1919 the total quan- 
tity produced was 166,421,871 pounds with a total value of $44,586,168 
which was the peak in values. During the next five years the production 
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fluctuated between 136 and 162 million pounds, and again in 1925 a high 
production of 177,139,113 pounds valued at $86,571,556 was reached. In 
1926 the production was 171,731,631 pounds valued at $28,807,841, but since 
that time and particularly during 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 there has 
been a very marked falling-off in production with low valuations. Quan- 
tities and values for the four years respectively are as follows: 118,746,286 
pounds and $21,471,380; 119,105,208 pounds and $18,089,870; 118,956,639 
pounds and $12,824,695; 120,524,243 pounds and $11,379,922. 


Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Dominion Totals for 1925-30 


————————————————— a 


es 


Dai C Home- | 7 se seer: Oye 
Province ay TOCnT ELEY Hey ade actory aneous | Fresh or 
Butter Butter Cheese Cheese bw te abanwicn Products 
‘ Used 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Ed. Island.. 468, 000 489,189 50 59, 103 58,370 858,000} 1,932,712 
Nova Scotia....... 1,263,000] 1,510,560 5, 250 - | 1,006,155} 3,149,000} 6,933,965. 
New Brunswick....] 2,458,000 614, 463 800 G2000 341,029) 2,856,000} 6,332,647 
Quebecinusmiacccese 3,312, 000|14,970, 698 29,000] 2,905,855} 2,511,183} 15,483,000 39,161,736 
Ontanioncs. sce 7,500, 000}18, 023, 230 15,000} 9,471, 427|10, 018,429) 11,491,000 56,519, 086 
Manitoba.......... 1,275,000] 4,370, 195 22,000 61,324 427,721| 5,983,000} 12,139,240 
Saskatchewan...... 3,180,000) 4,025,100 16,000 39, 200 490,771] 6,760,000} 14,511,071 
Alberta tesco se tee 1,785,000] 4,711,231} » 17,000 118,390 459,991] 9,481,000} 16,572,612 
British Columbia. . 482,000} 1,484, 212 3,400 107,041] 1,768,858] 3,295,000) 7, 140,511 
Canada— 

ROSS ee eye oe 21,723, 000/50, 198, 878 108, 500/12, 824, 695|17,082,507} 59,306,000 161, 243,580 

LOS Oo eee eevee 23 , 844, 000/56, 670, 504 112, 040}18, 089, 870/21, 305, 045)149, 823, 000 269 , 844, 459 

1920 Geese oe 28 , 929, 000/65, 929, 782 82, 800|21, 471, 330/22, 091, 945)153, 238, 000 291,742,857 

1 ODS PS ci fsck 29, 103, 000|64, 702, 538 82, 000/30, 494, 463/20, 581,490|152, 661, 856 297 , 625,347 

A OR aera a ta 30,435, 121/65, 709, 986 70, 654/25, 522, 148)18, 879, 335 154, 257, 346/294, 874, 590 

LOQGes ee Se teak 28, 252, 777/61, 753, 390 80, 240/28, 807, 841/17, 767, 271/140, 643, 460 277,304,979 

NO 2D at eo caeten aes 32,128, 799|63, 008, 097 95, 073/36, 571, 556}16, 882, 747|136, 177,373 284, 863, 645 


| ip a Sn oe es eh Oe ee ne ee ee 


Fundamental changes have been going on in the industry and some 
of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now to find its way 
into miscellaneous factory products. It will be observed from the above 
table that the total value of all products of the industry shows a fairly 
satisfactory trend over the six years 1925-30; the unusually low prices for 
all dairy produce prevailing during 1931 and 1932, have materially reduced 
the values for those years. This condition has extended into 1933. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


In certain sections of Canada, the climate and soil are eminently 
adapted to fruit growing, and the ‘Annapolis valley, the Niagara penin- 
sula and the Okanagan district of British Columbia are world famous 
centres of fruit production. Experimental shipments of apples from 
the Annapolis valley were first made in 1861. Up to 1890 the annual 
production of apples by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; 
but after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and in 
production, which latter reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, and 1,900,000 
barrels in 1911. Further high records were made in 1919 with over 
2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent districts. In Ontario, where 
the commercial production of all varieties of fruit has reached its highest 
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development, apples have been grown from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but commercial orcharding has developed only during the 
past 50 or 60 years, and was only possible when the building of the 
railways permitted trees and fruit to be rapidly transported. In British 
Columbia commercial fruit growing is of comparatively recent origin, 
growth in production having been particularly rapid since 1910. The first 
apple trees were planted about 1850, but not until after completion of 
the C.P.R. in 1886 were many trees planted for commercial purposes. In 
1932 British Columbia produced over 4,000,000 boxes of apples. 


In 1932 the total value of Canadian commercial fruits was $10,222,707, 
including: apples, $5,518,519; pears, $339,135; plums and prunes, $189,425; 
peaches, $834,500; cherries, $432,848; 
strawberries, $1,427,767; raspberries, 
$690,017; apricots, $119,196; and grapes, 
£671,300. 


Grading and Packing Peaches in the Niagara Peninsula, Ontario. Inset: 
Peaches boxed for export. (A) An incorrect pack. (B) Correctly packed. 
Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The 1933 apple crop developed under generally favourable conditions 
throughout Canada. A mid-season drought in Eastern Canada caused 
some anxiety but generous rains relieved the situation. NS., N.B., Que. 
and Ont. all harvested larger apple crops than in 1932. Late season storms 
in the Maritimes and Ontario caused some damage to late varieties of 
apples. The season was generally favourable in British Columbia but the 
1933 crop was slightly smaller than the crop of the previous year. Quality 
was well maintained in 1933 production. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture, among the 
primary industries, in their contribution to the national production. It is 
estimated that forest products make up about 20 p.c. of all the freight 
hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports over imports 
which the group “wood, wood products and paper” provides, amounting 
to $100,397,554 for the fiscal year ended March, 1933, constitutes an in- 
fluential factor in Canada’s international trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,153,005 square miles, about 382-8 p.c. 
carries merchantable timber, and 35-8 p.c. carries young growth. The 
remaining 31:4 p.c. is non-productive under present conditions. 

The total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 267,733 
million cubic feet capable of being converted into 448,255 million board 
feet of lumber and 1,528,767,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar 
forest products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 56-2 
p.c., the Prairie Provinces about 15 p.c., and British Columbia about 29 p.c. .- 
of this total volume. The total annual drain on the forests including loss 
by fire, etc., is estimated at 4,102 million cubic feet, but it does not follow 
that our capital will be exhausted in the sixty-five years which a simple 
calculation might imply. The rate of utilization will no doubt be reduced 
as the supply diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful utilization and 
other preventable causes are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic 
feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest management, would pro- 
vide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of over seventeen millions 
at our present annual rate of use, which amounts to about 416 cubic feet 
per capita. 

Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures, $141,000,000 annually, being 
made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $33,000,000 ; pulpwood 
for domestic use and export valued at $44,000,000; firewood valued at 
$44,000,000; hewn railway ties valued at $4,000,000; poles valued at 
$3,000,000; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, 
fence posts and rails, and wood for distillation. It has been estimated 
that this rate of total primary forest production involves the cutting of 
over 2,306,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber annually. In connection 
with operations in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw material 
for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other 
plants, but also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured 
state and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, 
piling and other primary products which are finished in the woods ready 
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for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor forest products, 
such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tan- 
bark, which all go to swell the total. 

The following table gives the total values of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1927 to 1931 inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1927-31 


Product 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LLOgs an GIDOl ts. wane semen 74,270,067 , 76,431,481 | 79,278,543 | 75,563,041 | 32,889,204 
Pulp woods a7 hited cece s 70,284,895 | 74,848,077 | 76,120,063 | 67,529,612 | 51,973,243 
NITE WOOd. | 28s sels teks oh. dees 40,582,774 | 41,164,270 | 41,764,507 | 43,786.064 | 44,237,948 
Hewn railway ties............... 6,242,865 | 5,871,724 | 5,730,423 | 5,038,899 4,144, 169 
Saquarewtiumberysa aes eee 2,865,906 | 3,772,137 | 4,179,077 | 2,945,748 151,114 
ROLES ae a eaee cs Cerda eee 3,948,723 | 4,934,371 6,677,559 | 6,733,259 3,057,546 
Round mining timber............ 965,185 998,146 | 1,028,126 885,343 958, 681 
Hence posts: eee eee eee 1,281, 633 1,506,050 1,674,489 1,585,985 1,388,074 
Wood for distillation............. 482,277 476,726 455, 957 335,330 266,080 
Hence Pailsness eee cen ota 431,057 463,469 477,569 624,968 454, 205 
Miscellaneous products...........| 3,584,368 | 2,484,348 | 2,183,816 | 1,825,245 1, 603, 666 

OCALA eS eet Ok tiga meets 204,939,750 |212,950,799 |219,570,129 1206, 853,494 | 141,123,930 


oo 


Car load of Douglas 
Fir Timbers used 
in the construc- 
tion of the Wel- 
land Canal. 


Stand of Giant Douglas Fir, 
Chilliwack Valley, B.C. 


Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
and Department of the Interior. 
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The Lumber Industry 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only— 
and is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1931, 2,497,553 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $45,977,843. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 1,453,277 thousand 
shingles, valued at $3,331,229; 228.050 thousand lath, valued at $576,080; 
as well as numerous other products to the value of $12,884,101, bringing 
the total value of the products of the industry up to $62,769,253. 

Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world, having extended even into the Orient. 
There is also a considerable trade between British Columbia and the 
Atlantic Coast States and provinces via the Panama Canal. 


Log-jam on the Montreal River, Ontario. 
Photo, courtesy Department of the Interior. 


The following table gives the production of lumber and other sawmill 
products by provinces. British Columbia produced over 42 p.c. of the 
total value, Quebec 24 p.c., Ontario 20 p.c., followed by New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island 
in the order named. 
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Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1931 


Other Total 
Lumber Production Sawmill All 
Province Products Products 
Quantity Value Value Value 
M ft. b.m $ $ $ 
Prince Mawardyislandeeaest.ceeoisiess becca 4,552 101,177 14, 287 115, 464 
INO VAIS CO GIA eee mente. smn eee react e - 103,816} 1,645,244 815,509} 2,460,753 
News Brunswick nt. cone cco ane ites 130,412 2,445,087 1,089,355 3,534,442 
ACN Oona clap onan EREER STOO ODE eee 399,581] 8,778,618] 6,554,576) 15,333,194 
Ontario aii oer cea rine rao en 417,959} 10,855,605] 1,934,079} 12,789, 684 
IMamttob aite- are ieee: cele eos Mus ok aloes Sait 29,654 511, 703 35, 884 547,587 
DASKATCMEWelleasne oeie carer eisai oateng one eeteearen 18,416 320, 953 14,058 335,011 
I MoS ase bn. Sokda taki eR DOES Cieerse ere ene: 50,999 756, 810 64, 818 821, 628 
British  Columibiacren ttn eit a eas wie ce aioe 1,342,164] 20,562,646} 6,268,844) 26,831,490 
LOCALISM arene hic tee emcee eencan es 2,497,553) 45,977,843! 16,791,410) 62,769,253 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufac- 
turing industries in gross and net value of products, as well as in total 
number of employees and wages and salaries paid. Its development has 
taken place for the most part during the present century, and is due 
chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to 
extensive resources of the various pulpwood species. 


A Diagrammatic View of a Magazine Pulp Grinder. 
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The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until 
the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak of 
over $232 millions in 1920. This was followed in 1921 by a drop which 
was general throughout the industrial field. From that year on there was. 
a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 followed by 
decreases to $135,634,983 in 1932. 

The following table gives the gross and net values of production for 
the industry as a whole for the six years 1927 to 1932. 


Gross Net 


. Production Production 
NA Re sh Sen MO MOE tat ater oh eae Ars | ERD oe Neat A $219,329, 753 $134,516, 673 
DO 2S ie eae ins tet eRe hee sc to aE Gah Bare tape 233,077,236 144,586,815 
LOZ DIR cet R cet es my ae LORIN Ps ah tL a 243,970,761 147,096,012 
TOS 0 ahei nth. |. Aa eines 6 aires: oe Ak ed es Fone 215,674, 246 133, 681, 991 
LOST WEES ore Oikos TUR ee ee en 174, 733,954 110,786,276 
1982 See eho iiss oe Ma eon isi: ee eae 135, 634, 983 86,673,512 


The net value of production, which represents the difference between 
the values of raw materials and the finished products, is the best indication 
of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded from 
this viewpoint the pulp and paper industry has headed the lists of manu- 
facturing industries since 1920, when it replaced the sawmills. The industry 
has also headed the lists in wages’ and salaries’ distribution since 1922, whem 
it replaced the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first in gross value 
of products since 1925, exceeding the gross value of flour-mill production. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1932, com- 
prised 28 mills making pulp only, 44 combined pulp and paper mills, and 
26 mills making paper only. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the Two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1925-32 


Quebec Ontario Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LO2a Siete one teres 1,370,303} 50,490,231) 976,717) 33,559,038] 2,772,507] 100,216,383. 
LOZ GE eaten cet: Seren ac ne 1,672,339} 59,218,576) 1,095,987} 38,008,752] 3,229,791] 115,154,199: 
102 Teateeys 2h le strana 1,749,965} 60,884,169) 1,007,118} 35,034,468] 3,278,978] 114,442,550 
MOOS oan stan nn lee 2,018,566} 67,467,328] 1,050,335] 35,708,079} 3,608,045] 121,184,214 
OO Moni y ene hae et nek 2,174,805} 69,286,498} 1,255,010] 39,963,767| 4,021,229] 129,033,154 
LOS OS ering pane da Breech one 1,833,000} 58,703,067) 1,043,559] 31,463,873] 3,619,345] 112,355,872 
LOST Res eae es 1,513,658} 41,884,387} 958,100} 22,944,943] 3,167,960] 84,780,819 
UB Pais: Beeb er ery ke 1,240,442} 31,124,954) 785,405] 18,735,105) 2,663,248] 64,412,453: 


a Nee eae 


In 1932 the 72 mills making pulp produced 2,663,248 tons valued at 
$64,412,453, representing a decrease of 16 p.c. in quantity and 24 p.c. in 
value from 1931, and of this about 79 p.c. by quantity was made in com- 
bined mills and used by them in paper-making. About 4 p.c. was made 
for sale in Canada and 17 p.c. was made for export. 


Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1932, 63-7 p.c. was ground 
wood, 19-3 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 9-6 p.c. bleached sulphite, 5-4 p.c. 
sulphate and soda and the remaining 2 p.c., screenings. 

The total production of paper in 1932 was 2,290,790 tons, which, with 


certain unspecified products, was valued at $114,101,824. Newsprint and 
similar paper made up 1,919,205 tons, or 83:8 p.c. of the total, valued at. 
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$85,539,852; paper boards made up 7 p.c., wrapping paper 3 p.c., book 
and writing paper less than 3 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 
The Canadian production of paper increased three and three-quarter times 
in the period from 1917 to 1929, owing chiefly to the increase in the 
production of newsprint, although practically all the different kinds of 
paper that are used in Canada at the present time can be produced in 
Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in the year 1932 was 89-5 p.c. greater 
than that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 
In 1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as 
in Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still 
increased in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 487 p.c. as com- 
pared to less than 30 p.c. in the United States. Since 1926 there has been 
an actual, as well as a relative, decrease in the United States production. — 


The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are :— 


1933— tonsvn oss tonsm ieee tore 


IETIEDA, dantocde 140,539 IM eit e ott eco 171,776 September..... 179,416 
February....... 125,610 SUNG Ree eee 171,419 October........ 191,452 
Marchese. cr 137,078 VULYses Setelte ese 180,387 November ..... 193,718 
ATI: seme sai: 147, 759 PATIONIS Geen enie ce 194,262 December...... - 


Trade—A striking reflection of the increased production of newsprint 
between 1910 and 1931 is seen in the trade figures. The export trade in 
paper did not develop until the beginning of the present century. By 1910, 
however, the exports of newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; 
in 1920 they were valued at over $53,000,000, whilst during the subnormal 
fiscal year 1932-83 Canada exported 1,662,985 tons of newsprint valued at 
$74,136,863. This single item of export thus ranks at present second only 
tc wheat. Canadian newsprint is exported to over thirty countries and our 
total exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 

During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood group were made up largely of unmanufactured products such as 
square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw materials 
made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood 
and paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 25 p.c. for the 
fiscal year 1932-33), its character has changed. Of the exports of products 
of forest origin, fully or chiefly manufactured goods now form 80 p.c. and 
unmanufactured or partly manufactured, 20 p.c. Raw materials form only 
about 8 p.c. of the total. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper—dAccording to the latest 
available statistics there were, in 1931, 4,102 establishments, consisting of 
1,954 depending on sawmills, and 2,148 depending on the paper-mills for 
their materials. They employed 72,642 workers who were paid over 
$89,000,000 and their products were valued at more than $155,000,000. The 
development of the paper-using industries in Canada has been greatly 
accelerated within recent years by the production of cheap paper and 
paper-board made of wood-pulp, composition roofing, fibre wallboard and 
many other products which have found a definite place in modern building 
construction. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MINES AND MINERALS 


Canada’s mineral industry, second in importance in net value of pro- 
duction among the primary industries of the Dominion in 1931, being 
surpassed in output value only by the great basic industry of agriculture, 
brings to the nation a prestige beyond the monetary measure of the 
mineral output. First in nickel, first in asbestos, second in cobalt, gold 
and zinc, third in silver and copper, and fourth in lead among the world’s 
producers, Canada enjoys an enviable position in the mining world with 
every prospect of future expansion. About one-third of the freight ton- 
nages moved in Canada consist of ores or other mineral products. 


Historical—Though isolated discoveries had been frequent, system- 
atic prospecting began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William 
Logan, when the herculean task of exploring, mapping and geologically 
surveying Eastern Canada was begun. In 1863 a-comprehensive “ Geology 
of Canada” was issued. Thus, between 1843 and 18638, may be said to have 
occurred the real inauguration of the mining industry in Eastern Canada. 
Meanwhile the Fraser River and Cariboo gold rushes of the ’fifties had 
founded the colony of British Columbia. 

The completion of the C.P.R. in 1885 opened a second chapter of even 
greater significance. Vast new territories where the prospector showed 
the way to other enterprise were rendered accessible. The most import- 
ant immediate find was made near Sudbury, Ont., in 1883, when in blast- 
ing a cutting for the railway a body of nickel-copper ore was uncovered 
which has since made the district world-famous. Other discoveries 
occurred later on in British Columbia, where during the ’nineties a remark- 
able succession of ore-bodies, especially auriferous copper and argentiferous 
lead-zine deposits, was located in the southeastern section of the province. 
The famous Klondyke rush of 1898 must not be omitted in this cursory 
enumeration. As transportation facilities were extended, other ore 
deposits in different regions were found, the silver of the Cobalt district, 
discovered in 1903 during the construction of the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and the extraordinarily rich gold finds at Porcupine 
(1909) and Kirkland Lake (1912) being notable examples. More recently, 
copper-gold and auriferous quartz discoveries in the Rouyn section of 
western Quebec led to the development of numerous mines and the con 
struction of the Horne Copper Corporation’s smelter at Noranda, Quebec, 
where blister copper containing gold was first poured in December, 1927. 
Gold mines have since been opened up in the Red Lake, Matachewan 
and Michipicoten areas of Ontario, and gold, copper, zinc and other metal- 
bearing deposits of commercial value have been found in Manitoba, 
where large concentrating and smelting plants have been erected and 
brought into operation. Since 1930, refineries for the production of electro- 
lytic copper have been constructed and brought into operation at Copper 
Cliff, Ontario, and Montreal East, Quebec. In 1930, deposits of high grade 
silver-radium ores were discovered at Echo Bay, Great Bear Lake, N.W.T. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN RADIUM PRODUCTION 


The upper picture is a view of the location of the original discovery of radium 
ore at Labine Point, N.W.T. The picture at the lower left shows the pilot 
plant set up in the Mines Branch laboratories for the investigation of the 
treatment of Great Bear Lake pitchblende ores. After extensive experi- 
mentation, alternative methods for the commercial treatment of Canadian 
ores were formulated for the mining industry; these have been of the 
utmost importance in establishing radium production on a commercial 
scale in Canada. The two illustrations to the lower right are: (1) A 
photograph of native ore with light streaks of pitchblende; (2) A radio- 
graph of the radio activity of the pitchblende. 


Photos, courtesy Department of Mines and Department of National Defence. 
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The Modern Industry—Since 1886, when comprehensive data were 
first collected for the mining industry as a whole, the advance has been 
truly remarkable. Valued at $10,221,255 in 1886, or $2.23 per capita, ten 
years later production had more than doubled. In another ten years, the 
aggregate had grown three and one-half times. This total again more than 
doubled by 1916. In 19382 Canada’s mineral production was computed to 
be worth $182,681,915. This represented a decrease of 20 p.c. below the. 
value of the 1931 production and reflects only slightly the acute economic 
depression felt throughout the world since 1929. 


In order of total values, the leading mineral products of Canada in 
1982 were: gold, coal, copper, natural gas, nickel, cement, silver, lead, 
stone, sand and mal zinc, clay products, asbestos, petroleum, lime, salt, 
platinum and gypsum. This list of eighteen products includes all that 
reach an output value of $1,000,000 or over; together they make 
up about 98 p.c. of the total recorded value of manera production. In 
addition to these main products, some thirty other minerals were recovered 
in commercial quantities during the year. Canada’s known mineral 
resources comprise almost every variety of mineral, many of the deposits 
being sufficiently extensive or rich to be of world importance. Canada 
produces about 90 p.c. of the world’s output of nickel, 60 p.c. of its 
asbestos, nearly 35 p.c. of its cobalt, 13 p.c. of its gold, 10 p.c. of its lead, 
IL De of its silver, 16 p.c. of its zinc, and 10 p.c.-of its copper. The 1932 
output valuation of metallics revealed a decline from the high record 
established in 1929. Metals as a group, however, still retain the premier 
position in Canadian mineral production; this is due largely to important 
and increasing productions of gold, copper, lead and zinc. 

The value of production of non-metallics increased from $93,239,852 
in 1928 to $97,861,356 in 1929 but decreased to $83,402,349 in 1930, 
$65,346,284 in 1931 and $56,788,179 in 1932. The sub-group fuels (mainly 
coal) showed a production valued at $49,047,342 in 1932, about 86 p.c. of 
the group total. In 1928 the production of crude petroleum was 624,184 
barrels valued at $2,035,300; in 1982 it had risen to 1,044,412 barrels valued 
at $3,022,592. The increase is almost entirely due to the greater produc- 
tion from Western Canada, especially the Turner valley and other areas 
in the outer foothills. 

Clay products and other structural materials, including cement, stone, 
sand and gravel, and lime, showed an increase om $49,737,181 in 1928 to 
$58,534,834 in 1929; this was followed by a recession to $53, 727 465 in 1930, 
$44,158,295 in 1931 and $22,398,283 in 1932. 

In 1929, for the first time in Canada’s history, the mineral production 
rose above the three hundred million dollar mark and showed an increase 
of 13 p.c. over that of 1928—the former record year. The figures of values 
for 1932 established new records for gold and salt. . 

The mineral production of Canada for 1931 and 1932 is given, classi- 
fied by groups and by provinces, in the following tables. From the second 
table it will be noticed that in 1932 Ontario produced 48 p.c. of the total, 
British Columbia was second with 15 p.c. and Quebec was third with 13 
p.c. In 1931 British Columbia ranked third, being surpassed by the proy- 
ince of Quebec. 
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Mineral Production, Calendar Year 1932, and Official Estimate 
for Calendar Year 1933 


1932 19331 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
METALLICS $ $ 
COLOR reese Rene as sales e fine oz 3,044,387 62, 933, 063 2,945,070 60,879, 998 
SH bike) ess SOREO GO bor maken Pepe O fine oz 18,347, 907 5,811,081 15,360, 764 5,778, (12 
Nickels Sia oe cceciritelscess ] 30,327, 968 7,179,862 84,586,300 20, 735,534 
Wopperite nent ee eras sheer lb 247,679,070 15,294,058} 300,978,523 21,645,751 
Metre lk ne Seo aeop doe ote enecat lb. 255, 947.378 5,409,704) 269,040,791 6,450, 414 
VAS ORS RO Oe On ICOM C lb. 172, 283,558 4,144, 454 199,591,600 6,412,180 
AOEHEMIMebAl See eee cei crise - Oi 2on 201 - 2,484,084 
UCIT, sets: Bee deine aonccoecp pam - 103, 495, 453 - 124,381,673 
Non-METALLIcs 
Fuels 
Oro lic Med Beene Sey Oe Ci ton 11, 738, 913 37,117, 695 117355020 35,511, 772 
INeitur ilies seer rere eet tsetee ener M cut. 23,420,174 8,899,462 22,918,600 8,731, 180 
Petroleum crudessees-ec eee brl. 1,044, 412 3,022,592 1,126,100 3,070, 000 
Ia t ere care verti eaters uate ton 3,248 7,59. 830 2,040 
DP Otalaee sont heiGareae ov tee oe - 49, 047,342 - - 47,314,992 
Other Non-Metallics 
INGDESTOS Se ariel cmis ticle aromrerctonsisee ton 122,977 3,039, 721 148, 752 4,976,611 
HelASW AT eer ee erste egraiers ton 7,047 81, 982 8,214 96,399 
GYPSUM he ces trshe ohe olhelenn lenensiets ton 438, 629 1, 080,379 415, 839 1,002,374 

i CAMA ih ors Meas ton 309 6, 828 304 40,641 
Q)IERAWARS SSC eae Badom apo ctie ton 189, 132 276, 147 162,872 232,559 
Sal Le Pee ne ees ales ton 263,543 1,947,551 281,760 2,026, 857 
Sodium nameplates aeons tein ton - 271,736 - 374, 288 
Sulphur?..... Pkt A dete tee eae ton 53,172 470,014 56,091 500, 239 
Male anagisOapsvONeuasewiasle sie te tee = 159, 038 - 190,375 
Othernon-metallics.. camo sos ser - 407,441 - 458,154 

TROL AIGA Se OMe a ates: eich eee ese - 7, 740, 837 - 9,898,497 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
SrrucTuRAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 

POCLERY CLCs ico ope oe semua mee vats = inne = 3,650, 218 - 2,236,000 
Wren tetas cas ieee aejete eres bri. 4,498,721 6,930, 721 2,982,722 4,552,345 
IDS RatVe Monee de eat bsnia d AGROROR.Co oe ton 320, 650 2,394,537 342,621 2,569, 659 
Stone, sand and gravel.......... ton - 9,422,807 - 7,300,000 

Totals oneimter pee cee eis <a - 22,398, 283 - 16, 658 , 004 
Grandelotales-n eee] sks - 182,681,915 - 198, 253, 166 
Estimated exchange on gold produced. - 8,546,310 23,378,455 


Preliminary figures. 2In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces 1930, 1931 and 1932 
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Province 1930 1931 1932 

$ p.c. of $ p.c. of $ p.c. of 

total total 2 total 
Nova Scotia........ 27,019,367 9-65 21,080,746 9-24 16,198,573 8-9 
New Brunswick.... 2,191,425 0-76 2,176,910 0-96 2,223 , 505 1-2 
Quebecircess-a+ = 41,215,220 14-73 35,696, 563 15-65 24,512,470 13-4 
Ontario #eeseeeuice: 113,530,976 40-57 96,113,235 42°15 79, 509 , 239 43-5 
Manitoba.......... 5, 453, 182 1-95 9,965, 854 4°37 8,714, 459 4-8 
Saskatchewan...... 2,368, 612 0:85 1,931,880 0-85 1,681,697 0-9 
Albert@eceese. sees 30,619, 888 10-95 23,580, 727 10-34 21,183,079 11-6 
British Columbia. . 54,953,320 19-64 35,337,706 15-50 26,767,522 14:7 
Vukonsee oseocnee: 2,521,588 0:90 2,145,347 0°94 1,891,371 1-0 


—}})_ [| | | | — 


Totals.....' 279,873,578 100-00 || 228,029,018 100-00 182,681,915 100: 


————————————————EEE Ean 
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Review of Conditions in 1933 


Conditions in the mining industry generally, in 1933, were much more 
encouraging than in the previous year. Even the base metals, copper, lead 
and zinc, which encounter severe competition in world markets have 
shown substantial increases in production, and although clay products and 
other structural materials continue to reflect the continuing diminution of 
construction undertaken, the mining industry as a whole has made an 
excellent showing. There was unmistakeable evidence during the first half 
of 1933 that an upward trend in the demand for certain mine products 
had commenced. This was particularly emphasized in nickel sales, which 
recorded a steady gain in quantity during the year. Owing largely to 
efficient mining and milling methods, higher base metal prices and the 
relatively high gold content of some ores, copper production showed a 
considerable increase over the previous year. 

Moderate increases in the production values’ for feldspar, mica and 
sodium sulphate during the early part of the year were significant in that 
they probably portend stimulated production in the ceramic, electrical and 
metallurgical industries. 

The value of current production of new gold places Canadian gold 
mining in a position of premier importance in the mining industry of the 
Dominion. The severe and rapid decline in commodity prices during 
the past three years has not only benefited the established gold producer 
but has stimulated investigation as to the possibility of profitably oper- 
ating on lower grade ores. The suspension of specie payments by Great 
Britain in September, 1931, and the United States in April, 1933, con- 
tinued to react to the benefit of the Canadian gold miner. Exports of 
gold from Canada have been permitted only under licence since October, 
1931, the Canadian Government purchasing the gold output of practically 
all mines. During the early part of 1933, shipments of gold were made 
principally to New York but, with the abandonment of the gold standard 
by the United States, London became the only recognized international 
market for gold and since that time exports of Canadian gold have been 
mainly to London. 

In the province of Quebec the outstanding mining and metallurgical 
operations in- 1933 were those conducted by Noranda Mines Ltd., at 
Rouyn. The company announced early in the year that the approxi- 
mate monthly average production for 1933 would be 2,500 tons of copper 
and $500,000 gold (basis of $20.67 per ounce); no difficulties were being 
experienced in making copper sales. Both the mine and metallurgical 
plants of the company have been in continuous operation throughout the 
year. At Eustis, in the same province, the Consolidated Copper and 
Sulphur Company conducted mining operations and exported copper and 
sulphur-bearing concentrates to the United States. Prospecting and 
development of gold-bearing claims in northwestern Quebec were wide- 
spread. Some of the more prominent properties under exploration in- 
cluded Arntfield Gold Mines, Ltd., Canadian Pandora Gold Mines, Ltd., 
Lamaque Gold Mines Ltd., Sullivan Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd., and 
McWatters Gold Mines Ltd. Granada Gold Mines milled large bulk 
_ samples from different sections of the mine during the summer of 1933. 
Siscoe Gold Mines were in continuous operation throughout the year and 
a new vein was intersected at the sixth level, while in Cadillac township 
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the O’Brien-Cadillac was a consistent producer. One of the most note- 
worthy mining events in Quebec during 1933 was the completion and 
operation of a mill on the property of Beattie Gold Mines Ltd., in Du- 
parquet township; gold-bearing concentrates from this mine are shipped 
for recovery of precious metals by smelter treatment. A new 100-ton 
gold mill was also completed and placed in operation during 1933 on the 
Green-Stabell mine in Dubisson township. Bussieres Mining Company 
was an active gold producer in Louvicourt township. 

Due to an increase in demand for nickel, production of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada was stepped up to 40 p.c. of capacity 
during the first half of the year. The company’s announced policy is to 
maintain adequate stocks of nickel and so far as is practicable to keep 
production on a par with consumption. Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
reported a successful year; in April the new concentrator and sintering 
plant of this company were connected up. Mines in both of Canada’s 
largest gold camps, Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, worked at almost maxi- 
mum capacity throughout the year, and the results of this activity were 
reflected in the well-being of the communities surrounding these properties. 

Of the more recent mining developments in the newer fields of the 
province, probably those in the Swayze area are the most outstanding. 
Early in January shaft sinking was started on the Kenty gold mine 
located in Swayze township; extensive underground work was completed 
and the property systematically explored. In the Matachewan area the 
Ashley mine was in steady production, and in the same general area the 
interesting and extensive exploration of large low grade gold deposits was 
witnessed. In the Red Lake district, Howey Gold Mines brought its new 
milling unit into operation and it was reported that 1,400 tons of ore per 
day were to be hoisted. In October, 1933, construction was completed 
on a new 200-ton mill at the Macassa mine in the Kirkland Lake camp. 
Near Bcurkes Station in Maisonville township the Lakeland Gold Mines 
installed a 150-ton mill and in addition conducted extensive underground 
development. During the summer of 1933 construction of a gold mill was 
commenced at the property of Central Patricia mines in the district of 
Patricia; it is expected this will be in operation early in 1934. 

Mining and smelting operations of the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company, Ltd., at Flin Flon, Manitoba, were continuous during 
1933. These are amongst the largest of their kind in Canada and con- 
stitute a distinct asset in the industrial life of the Dominion. San Antonio 
and Central Manitoba gold mines conducted mining and milling opera- 
tions in eastern Manitoba throughout 1933. In this same district a new 
mill was placed in operation in September at the Oro-Grande gold mine. 
In the northeastern part of the province important and encouraging results 
were reported to have been obtained on gold-bearing properties located at 
God’s and Island lakes. It was announced in May, 1933, that the 
McLeod River Mining Co. had resumed gold dredging in northern Alberta. 

One of the more important events in the British Columbia mining 
industry during 1933 was the resumption of operations at the Monarch 
mine, Field, by the Base Metals Corp. Ltd. Lead and zinc concentrates 
were shipped by this company to Europe via Vancouver; in June, 1933, 
it was reported that the Bralorne gold mill in the Bridge River area had 
been stepped up to 130 tons. Pioneer Mines, also operating in the same 
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area was in continuous production during 1933. In the Cariboo mining 
division, the new mill of the Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company was 
operated successfully; ore was reported to average $18.30 per ton in the 
early part of the year. Reno Gold Mines Ltd., operating a property near 
Salmo, conducted important development work and produced bullion in 
the reconstructed Motherlode mill. At Kimberley, the Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. Ltd. operated the famous Sullivan mine through- 
out the year; concentrates produced from ores mined in this mine were 
treated in the metallurgical plants of the company at Tadanac. Mining 
and smelting of copper ores were conducted at Anyox by the Granby 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd.; blister copper produced by 
this company was exported to the United States. At the annual meeting 
of the Premier Gold Mining Company it was announced that the monthly 
rate of about 13,000 tons was to be maintained and that the mine’s life 
was limited to from 14 to 2 years. Copper, sulphur and zine concen- 
trates were produced by the Britannia Mining and Smelting Company 
Ltd., at Britannia Beach; these were largely exported. Prospecting in 
British Columbia was widespread in 1933 and considerable placer gold 
was recovered, 

At Great Bear lake, Northwest Territories, exploration and develop- 
ment of the uranium-radium-silver deposits in the Echo Bay area were 
continued on a more extensive scale than in 1932. Eldorado Gold Mines 
Ltd., operating in this section, erected a concentrator at the mine and it 
was reported in July that this company was now making shipments of 
refined uranium and radium products from its refinery at Port Hope, 
Ontario; silver-radium ores continued to be shipped out of the Great 
Bear Lake area during 1933. 

Mining operations in Yukon were principally confined to the dredg- 
ing of auriferous gravels and the mining of silver-lead ores by the Tread- 
well Yukon Company. No production has been reported by this company 
since March. 

An analysis of the statistics comprising the estimate of the mineral pro- 
duction of Canada for 1933 reveals an increase of 8-5 p.c. in the total 
value of mineral products over that for 1932. The figures also reflect much 
more encouraging conditions in the Canadian mining industry than those 
experienced throughout the previous year. Metals as a group showed an 
increase of 20 p.c. in value; increases in both quantities and values were 
recorded for nickel, copper, lead and zinc, and, while the quantities of gold 
and silver were somewhat less than for the preceding year, the value of 
the gold output, estimated in Canadian funds at over $84,000,000, was the 
highest in the history of the Canadian gold-mining industry. Of the major 
non-metallic sub-divisions, slightly downward trends were indicated for 
fuels and structural materials. Among fuels, coal and natural gas outputs 
were somewhat off from 1932 but there was, however, an increase of 8 p.c. 
in the production of crude petroleum. Smaller tonnages of clay products, 
cement, stone, and sand and gravel are in line with the low level of the 
construction industries. An increased output of lime appears to be the 
result of expansion in the chemical industries, while increases recorded 
for asbestos, feldspar, mica, salt, sodium sulphate, and various other non- 
metallic minerals indicate the widening scope of general industrial recovery. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Water power is one of Canada’s greatest natural resources and, unlike 
other resources, is not depleted with use. On Jan. 1, 1934, there was a 
total installation of hydraulic turbines and water wheels of 7,332,070 h.p. 
compared with a total installation of 7,045,260 h.p. on Jan. 1, 1938. 
Fortunately, the greater part of both the potential and developed power 
is located in the central provinces of Quebec and Ontario which are largely 
industrial and without coal resources. The Jan. 1, 1933, figure of 7,045,260 
h.p. was exceeded only by one other country, v2z., the (nied States with 
15,818,000 h.p. for 1982, but on a per capita basis ‘Canada had an average 
of 0:69 h.p. as against 0-127 h.p. in the United States. Norway, with 
about the same average installation per capita as Canada has a smaller 
total development. 

The table below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at Jan. 1, 
1934, and also the estimated potential power by provinces. Uses 
estimates include only rivers where the flows and heads have been 
measured; they are based on continuous power available twenty-four hours 
each day at 80 p.c. efficiency, 7.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. The 
two estimates shown are: first, power available throughout the year based 
on the minimum flow or flow during the dry periods; and second, the 
maximum available for six months. Because power is seldom required 
continuously 24 hours each day to the full capacity of the generating 
equipment, water can generally be stored during the hours of light demand 
and used during the hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever 
feasible, power plants are equipped with generating machinery having a 
capacity much greater than the theoretical continuous power of the 
waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, 
January 1, 1934 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


ficiency 
———_—_——_———————_|__ Turbine 
Province At At Installation 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince: Hdwardelsiandos nee. cee eine cs oo ier eieeiine 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INO VAI SCOPLD re err ae eee e i oclere crake sheer eer erenes steer 20,800 128,300 112,167 
News Brunswick csntcics eitesielestlelelete sete telat ware 68, 600 169, 100 133,681 
Qile Dec see eas eo aida aa Sa miace eHers eos 8,459,000 13,064,000 3,493,320 
Ontario hese. cate oce ee cose wis.e pga EE oe Mee Renn Peaae 5,330, 000 6, 940, 000 2,355, 105 
ManitoD nent tee ee ieettets = slo cious els crerersteys 3,300,000 5,344,500 390,925 
Saskatchewallee seme ce sete sisieiel sso earereterel= Be ie. 542,900 1, 082,000 42,035 
Alberta mer orn lieben eases o:ticlelavs amnhete 390, 000 1,049,500 71,597 
BritishiG@olumbiass erecta ee eleielesiccsrele sates eject eletai 1,931,000 5, 103,500 717, 602 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............-.+-++- 294, 000 731,000 13,199 
Totals eee eo. ee ete ae tions! tblsba otareirss 20,347,400 33, 617,200 7,332,070 
a ng a ee a ee 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AT SHAWINIGAN FALLS 


Quebec is easily the foremost 
province as regards hydro-elec- 
tric power. In available water- 
power resources, she almost 
equals Ontario and Manitoba: 
(the second and third ranking 
provinces) together, and in de- 
veloped water power she has as 
much turbine installation as 
Ontario, British Columbia and 
Manitoba taken together. 

Shawinigan Falls is an ideal 
example of a progressive urban community centred entirely about the hydro- 
electric industry. Its position, in close proximity to the forest lands of Quebec, 
has made it the power centre of industries associated with wood and paper 
established in the neighbourhood; a huge chemical industry has also been 
developed; the latest addition to the industrial structure of the city has been 
the establishment of a plant for the manufacture of “cellophane”’—a _ trans- 
parent wrapping material manufactured from wood cellulose, which is rapidly . 
increasing in popularity. 

The St. Maurice river is outstanding among the water courses of Quebec in 
regard to hydro-electric power developments. Including the 160,000 h.p. now 
being pushed to completion at P pide Blanc, half of which is scheduled to 
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| PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENTIN CANADA 
JAN. IST I9Ol TO 1933 


pps PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABLE WATER POWER bi pty 


It has been estimated that under ordinary conditions there is sufficient 
potential power in the rivers of Canada (including a half of the inter- 
national waters) to drive hydraulic turbines totalling 43,700,000 h.p. Al- 
though the ‘most favourably located sites have been developed, there are 
still great quantities of undeveloped power within feasible transmission 
distances from industrial centres. The very magnitude of some of these, 
as on the St. Lawrence river, has delayed their utilization, but after nego- 
tiations extending over nearly a year, the Governments of the United 
States and Canada, in August, 1932, consummated an agreement directed 
to the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway, apportioning costs as 
between the different authorities concerned, and defining a plan of con- 
struction to be followed out. (See p. 120.) 


be ready in April and half in August, there is a total installation of 855,285 
h.p. on the river—nearly one quarter of the total installation of Quebec pro- 
vince. In addition, the upper reaches of the river provide a vast reserve of 
power, which may be developed as required. There is one greater hydro-elec- 
tric plant in Quebec than any on the St. Maurice, viz., the Ile Maligne plant 
on the Saguenay which boasts an installation of 495,000 h.p., but as yet even 
the great Saguenay, or that part of the greater St. Lawrence which flows 
through Quebec, have not the aggregate installations of the St. Maurice, includ- 
ing the Rapide Blanc project. 

The illustration shows: (1) View of the lower part of Shawinigan falls, on 
the St. Maurice river, from a painting made in the ’90’s before the waters 
were harnessed and put to work. (2) Power houses at Shawinigan Falls. 
(3) A 43,000 h.p. unit and a diagram of the relationship between the genera- 
tor and the turbine. (4) The Carbide Division of the large chemical industry 
which has been firmly established at Shawinigan Falls. This is a branch of 
industrial chemistry which requires an abundance of cheap electric power. 
(5) An aeroplane view of the present city of Shawinigan Falls. 

Photos, courtesy the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, Montreal. 
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No new water-power undertakings of magnitude were initiated during 
1933. However, work was continued on several developments already 
under construction at the beginning of the year, and, as a result new instal- 
lations were completed and brought into operation totalling 270,210 h.p. 
This addition, together with 16,600 h.p. in new installations completed in 
1932 but not previously included in the total for that year, brings the 
total for the Dominion at the end of 1933 to the figure already stated. 

The increase in installation resulted chiefly from the completion of 
the Masson development of the Maclaren-Quebec Power Company on the 
Liévre river in Quebec and the bringing into operation of the initial instal- 
lation of the Canyon development on the Abitibi river in Ontario by the 
Hydro-Electric Commission. Other smaller installations were completed 
in British Columbia. 


Central Electric Stations—The use of electricity is so common in 
Canada that it is difficult to conceive of using any other means of light- 
ing the homes, stores, factories and streets in urban municipalities and 
the service is being extended rapidly to rural areas. Electricity is also 
rapidly supplanting steam as a source of power in factories, quarries and 
mines, even coal mines. In 1932 there were 362 commercial organizations 
and 464 municipalities distributing electric energy to 1,357,462 domestic 
service customers, 248,487 commercial light customers and 29,535 power 
customers, and to 1,920 municipalities for street lighting. The total capital 
invested in the industry for all classes of plant was $1,335,886,987 and 
ranked higher than that in any other Canadian manufacturing industry. 
The average was $209 per h.p. of all primary equipment. Only 62 p.c. of 
this, however, was for generating equipment, dams, etc., the remainder 
being for transmission lines, distribution plant and offices. The net rev- 
enue for 1982 amounted to $121,212,679 and averaged only 0-75 cent per 
k.w-h. produced. The consumer, of course, paid more than this, as he paid 
for all line and transformer losses, but rates are much lower in Canada 
than in most other countries. Whereas the average cost per k.wh. for all 
domestic uses, 7.e., lighting houses, cooking, etc., in the United States was 
5°58 cents in 1932, in Canada the cost was less than half this and in Ottawa 
averaged less than 1 cent per k.w.h. for a monthly consumption of 300 
k.w.h. and still less for higher consumptions. The average monthly out- 
put of the large central electric stations in Canada, 1926-33, is shown 
below. Only in 1929 and 1930 did the output exceed the 1933 figure. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-33 
(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 
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From From 


Year Water Fuel Total 
1926 oc oaeictcre atone y eee lea don eee ah ee Te a ee 991,041 16,746 1,007,787 
LOOT dithe sie Be Age ene Pe ONO OE ih Oe, tale ag 1,193,481 18,944 1,212,425 
DOOR srasete sapeh it ste arate cae aves Selon Deed & manth ho Ae abe Lhe binlaten te 1,340,292 21,192 1,361,376 
O20 ae as hithoute cite, Meaney Lon aa nae ac ee ee 1,441, 203 27,622 1,468,825 
BOO ee ecale <p to otie area tds ts nok ee a eee 1,463,330 25, 230 1,488,560 
Bs Dae ORS ei teh oe eee ei OM EY dO pee 1,339, 907 26,071 1,365,978 
LOSZ SAN Ge, inter eaten Ce man Fo TAR tel eee Ui: Sone Le 1,296,360 25,845 1,322,205 
1988s tonmmion ths ia Verage) \. (sacle cee ct ens 1,389,405 24,880 1,414, 285 
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CHAPTER Ix 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


The Canadian Fishing Grounds—Canada’s extensive fishing grounds 
border the Atlantic and the Pacific and also include an unrivalled inland 
fresh-water system of lakes and rivers. On the Atlantic, from Grand 
Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including lesser bays and indenta- 
tions, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean 
waters comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of 
the fishing area of the North Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 square 
miles of Atlantic inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. 
Large as are these areas they represent only a part of the fishing grounds 
of Canada. The Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in 
length and is exceptionally well sheltered, while throughout the interior 
is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh 
water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles—a total which does not include lake Winni- 
peg (9,398 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds 
is the quality of their product. Food fish improve in proportion to the 
purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken and, by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish and sal- 
mon are the peers of any in the world. By far the most valuable fisheries 
of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, belong to Canada. 


The Modern Industry—The present fishing industry of Canada is the 
growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of $1,500,000, while 
that of Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 total production was 
worth $6,500,000 and was again more than doubled by 1878. In the ’90’s 
it passed “$20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. In 1931 the value was 
$30,500,000, and in 1932, $25,957,109, the decrease shown in the values of 
the past two years, being due to the world-wide depression, which has 
forced prices down and has affected all classes of industry. The totals 
eiven represent the total value of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, 
canned or otherwise prepared state. 


The tables following show the production of the industry by prov- 
inces for the years 1900, 1914 and 1932, and the production by principal 
kinds for the years 1931 and 1932. 


The fisheries also employ considerable capital and labour. In the 
primary operations of catching the fish the total capital represented by 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, weirs, wharves, etc., was $24,771,066 in 1932, of 
which $20,430,845 was invested in the sea fisheries and over $4,340,221 in 
the inland fisheries. Employees in these primary operations numbered 
64,505. In the secondary operations of fish-canning and curing the 
establishments numbered 629, the capital invested was $17,043,212 and the 
employees numbered 13,724 for 1932. 
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Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1900, 1914 and 1932 


Value of Production Per cent from each 
Province Province 
1900 1914 1932 1900 1914 |; 1932 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,059,193 | 1,261,666 988,919 4-9 4-1 3-8 
INOVEISCOLIAm ese se ere 7,809,152 7,730,191 6, 557, 943 36-2 24-7 25-3 
New Brunswick................. 3,769,742 | 4,940,083 | 2,972,682 17:5 15-8 11-5 
Diebectiieaternas abe eee 1,989,279 1,924,430 1,815,544 9-2 6-2 6-9 
Ontario ce ean ky ee eae eeu 1,333,294 | 2,755,291 | 2,147,990 6-2 8-8 8-3 
Manitobas ie vcte eee ee 455,749 849,422 | 1,204,892 2-1 2-7 4-6 
Saskatchewan..................- 262 410! 132,017 186,174 \ 1-2! 0-4 0-7 
(A lbertain set). ite hack, eee ? 86, 720 153, 789 | 0-3 0-6 
British Columbiaw oes... ae 4,878,820 | 11,515,086 | 9,909,116 22-7 36-8 38-2 
Nukon eee tera ae ater not known 69,725 20,060 - 0-2 0-1 
Totals ts44 cece Sethe ea hee, 21,557,639 | 31,264,631 | 25,957,109 || 100-0] 100-0 100-0 


Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1931 and 1932 


(Each over $1,000,000 in value and arranged by value in 1932) 


1931 1932 


Kind Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 
Salmon Gay Caesar wee vay eet oe heed 1,343,701 7,972,017 1,331,054 8,037,904 
TOD ECORYS zien at tore ea ed on ee ‘ 435,490 5, 037,028 483,488 4,745,311 
Cod. date i sGahavabnice Seiai'stcheTerstcr'are e eaciaiuate. cy a tia) ret een 1,463,626 2,827,350 1,428,941 2,193,621 
RLOPPIN aeic as hk nies Peat ate See IG 2,462,751 | 2,330,044 || 1,862,372 1,473,288 
PLAGUE Wie. ois abit wt cee ne hee ee 210,926 | 1,780,044 193, 845 1, 227, 680 
NEDMONR Le Newchait beo ee te aed wee. 156,215 | 1,425,311 138,478 1,193,634 
PE OGOON Mente thn aac ties eer t vay oy nan oie 363,850 | 1,362,876 360,125 1,114,802 


; 


Trade —Although the domestic consumption of fish in Canada is in- 
creasing, the trade still depends largely upon foreign markets. Perhaps 
60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the calendar year 
1932, total exports amounted to $18,752,107, of which $8,650,853 went to 
the United States and $4,220,655 to the United Kingdom. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and 
European markets), followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West 
Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and 
lobsters, the United States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s export 
trade in fish falls below that of the United Kingdom and Norway alone. 
Canadian imports of fish and fish products including fish oils, etc., in 1932 
amounted to $1,862,337, of which about 30 p.c. came from the United 
States; 36 p.c. of the imports were canned fish, chiefly sardines. 

The expansion described above was featured by numerous changes in 
conditions. In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were the 
most important items of the catch; to-day British Columbia, with her 
enormous salmon and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the provinces 
(a leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), accounting 
for nearly half of the catch. The lobster fishery of Eastern Canada has 
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also become vastly more important, until it is now the largest fishery of 
the kind in the world. But the greatest element of change has been con- 
tributed by improvements in the methods of catching and preparing the 
fish, and especially by the development of the fish-canning industry. In 


_THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES 


Salmon Drifting on the 
Miramichi River, N.B 


Tuna Trapping, 
N.S.— Hauling 
in Spiller Net. 


Stacking and Drying Cod 
Fish, Digby, N.S. 


Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


1870 there were but three lobster canneries on the Atlantic coast of Can- 
ada; in 1932 these canneries numbered 357, employing nearly 7,000 people; 
30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The salmon canneries of the Pacific 
are all large ones and numbered 44 in 1982. The salmon pack of the 
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province in that year amounted to 1,081,011 cases of 48 Ib. each, an output 
nearly double that of the previous year, but still a little below the aver- 
age yearly production. ces 


Materials Used and Values of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1930-32 
00RR0R0ohR8M0Rhk}  OO0@T0T+—=—N—60—0wsSq_<Oqonmam@a@®s= oaowoa}}RmyqoOoOoOououoUSaoao ee eee eee 


“ Material and Product | 1930 1931 1932 
$ $ $ 
Material used— . 
UIST SE A oie crs ese stokes ecseien eee Sats crc 15,939,137 9,137,505 7,708,713 
Sal Chie ae Bo heute cae are A One 348, 201 351,781 170,385 
Containers See. 2 teins Ries eae 4,569,026 2,220,770 2,190,935 
Uber i. Aa SAL, tee cen. tee ees ee 225,125 210,778 193,598 
TOtal sisson son cea OR ee ee 21,081,489 11, 920, 834 10, 263, 631 
Product— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh.............. 7,639,557 5,168,401 4,243,614 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared.......... 25,333,751 13, 658, 492 12,440,511 
Dotalse yc) ttle acne via ee ee 32,973,308 18, 826,893 16, 684, 125 


eee eee ee ERE bias Sete eC Le 

Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial sur- 
vey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands, the red trout of the Nipigon and the 
salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public 
revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts 
to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides 
find employment in this field during the summer months. 


The Government and the Fisheries —The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1930) controls the tidal 
waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legisla- 
tion for all provinces rests with the Dominion Parliament. A large staff 
of inspectors, officers and guardians is employed to enforce the fishery 
laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and inland waters to prevent 
poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the regulations. The main 
object of legislation has been the prevention of depletion, the enforcement 
of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and obstructions, and the 
regulation of nets, gear, and of fishing operations generally. The Gov- 
ernment, has also taken steps from time to time in the field of direct 
assistance to the industry, including fish collection services on the Atlantic 
coast; the broadcasting by radio of reports of weather probabilities, bait 
and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast, and prevailing local 
market prices; the payment of bounties (under the Washington Treaty) ; 
and instruction in improved methods of curing fish. In addition an ex- 
tensive system of fish culture has. been organized, the Dominion operat- 
ing, in 1932, 23 main hatcheries, 10 subsidiary hatcheries, and 8 salmon 
retaining ponds, while stations for the conduct of biological research into 
the numerous. complex problems furnished by the fisheries are estab- 
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lished at Halifax, NS. St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo and Prince 
Rupert, B.C. The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in the 
fiscal year ended 1932 was $1,786,912. 


HALIBUT FISHING ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Putting out the “Dories”. 


Arriving with 
“Catch”. 


“Heading” the Cargo. 


* Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau.. 


The fisheries of Canada have more than held their relative place 
among the industries in recent years, and there is now a wider realiza- 
tion than ever before of the value of the fisheries resources in our na- 
tional economy. The convention held in Quebec in September, 1932, by 
the Canadian Fisheries Association showed. the close organization of the 
different branches of the industry, the solid basis attained, and the Do- 
minion-wide spirit displayed by the various interests representing the 
industry from coast to coast. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FUR TRADE 


The Modern Industry—Although the rapid advance of settlement has 
greatly restricted the reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast 
expanses of Northern Canada, yet, after nearly three and a half centuries 
of exploitation, Canada still holds'a foremost place in the ranks of the 
world’s fur-producing countries. Siz 

Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource 
in which all the provinces and territories have a share. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, prepared from 
statements furnished by the Provincial Game Departments,’ which are 
based on returns of licensed fur traders. In 1881 the value of pelts taken 
was $987,555; by 1910 it had become $1,927,550; the figures for the sea- 
sons ended June 30, 1921-32 are given below. The values given are 
the market values of the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur 
farms. The proportion of the latter has risen from about 3-5 p.c.. of the 
total value for earlier years of the decade to 13 p.c. in 1928-29, 19 p.c. in 
1929-30, 26 p.c. in 1930-31, and 30 p.c. in 1931-32, thus indicating the 
growing importance of fur farming (see pp. 102-3). 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1920-21 to 1931-32 


Number of Number of 
Season Pelts Total Season elts Total 


Taken Value Taken Value - 
$ $ 
1920-21 se ee eae ee 2,936,407 10,151,594 || 1926-27........... 4, 289, 233 18, 864,126 
021620. ee eee ae 4,366,790 17,438; 867 01927-28)-0 oo. 3,601,153 18,758,177 
1922-03 20 nee 4,963,996 16,761,567 || 1928-29........... 5,150,328 18, 745,473 
O23 24 eee ee 4,207,593 15,648,817 || 1929-30........... 3,798,444 12,158,376 
1024-25 a nes cee 3,820,326 15,441,564 || 1930-31........... 4,060,356 11,803,217 
1925-26 Abeer 3,686,148 15,072,244 || 1931-32........... 4,449, 289 10, 189, 481 


In order of value in 1931-32, silver fox with $3,089,818, or 30 p.c. of 
the total, took first place, supplanting muskrat, which has been Canada’s 
chief fur producer during the last decade, although beaver was supreme in 
earlier days. Muskrat pelts, valued at $1,403,993 compared with $2,143,148 
last year, ranged second, white fox being third with a production valued 
at $1,373,809. Mink, beaver, ermine (weasel), red fox and patch or cross 
fox were next in the order given. 

If all fox pelts (silver, patch, white, blue and red) are grouped together, 
the combined value reached $5,225,652, 51 p.c. of the total for all furs. 
All furs were sold at lower average prices than for several years; silver 
fox, for example, dropped from $46.48 per pelt in 1931 to $28.74 in 1932, 
white fox from $23.23 to $20.88, mink from $9.32 to $7.47 and beaver from 
$14.77 to $11.56. Although values were less than in 1930-31, the numbers 
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SOME OF CANADAS FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Raw furs are still the only economic return from vast areas of the Dominion. Every 
province and territory shares substantially in the valuable annual catch. (1) Musk- 
rat; (2) Badger; (3) Lynx; (4) Marten; (5) Coyote; (6) Black Bear; (7) Raccoon; 
(8) Beaver; (9) Squirrel; (10) Mountain Lion; (11) Bob Cat; (12) Gopher. 

Photos, courtesy National Parks of Canada, Dept. of the Interior. 
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of most of the principal kinds show increases, All of the different kinds 
of fox pelts, excepting white, increased in number, and larger numbers are 
also recorded for beaver, ermine, lynx, mink, raccoon and skunk. 


Canadian manufactures of fur goods, including the dressing and dyeing 
of raw furs, have shown a rapid growth in recent years, the gross produc- 
tion having increased from about $5,000,000 in 1920 to $15,818,733 in 1931, 
the latest year for which statistics of manufactures are avallable.. In 
the latter year there were 279 establishments employed in the industry 
and wages and salaries paid out amounted to $4,260,161. The cost of raw 
materials, largely raw furs, amounted to $8,856,762 and thus the net value 
of $6,961,971 was added in the process of manufacture. 

Accompanying the growth of manufactures has been a stimulation of 
the import trade in raw furs, including the pelts of many animals not 
taken in Canada, but also including Canadian varieties which have found 
their way to the main world markets through the auction sales. For the 
12 months ended June 30, 1924, imports of raw furs were $7,505,328, and by 
1929 they had risen to $13,289,043. The imports for the 12 months ended 
June, 1980 ($7,518,885), June, 1931 ($5,455,483) and June, 1932, ($2,709,285) 
reflected the conditions existing after Oct., 1929, to an abnormal degree— 
not entirely an unexpected circumstance in the case of a commodity so 
characteristically in the luxury class. 


Export Trade—Prior to the War, London and Leipzig held the posi- 
tions of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-18 St. 
Louis captured the supremacy for the United States although, since the 
War, London has regained her former prestige. A result of the changed 
situation thus brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg and, to a 
lesser extent, Edmonton have become important fur marts for buyers from 
the larger world centres. Montreal held the first fur auction sale to take 
place in Canada in 1920. Auctions are now held quarterly at Montreal, 
and regular sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton, 


A century ago the value of furs exported exceeded that of any other 
Canadian product: the total output is not seriously declining, but exports 
for the year 1932 were only about 2-1 p.c. of our total exports of Cana- 
dian merchandise, owing to the rapid growth of other branches of our 
external trade. The trend of export values over the past ten years was 
definitely upward until 1929, although the trend of prices generally was 
downward. Since 1929 exports have fallen from a value of $24,565,000 to 
$12,218,000 in 1932 without materially changing the percentage to total 
exports. Of the total export values of furs in 1932, 53-4 p.c. went to the 
United Kingdom and 35-7 p.c. to the United States. 


Fur Farming—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was 
prime; from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The 
industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through experience in breeding. But 
although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur-bearers are being 
successfully raised in captivity among which are mink, raccoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher, coyote and badger. Again, within the past few years ex- 
tensive areas of marsh land have been profitably utilized for the raising 
of muskrats, and this branch of the industry is expanding rapidly. The 
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number of fur farms in Canada in 1931 was 6,541, compared with 6,524 in 
1930 and 5,513 in 1929. During the five-year period 1927-31 the number 
increased by 94 p.c. Fox, mink and raccoon farms are the chief kinds 
numbering 5,201, 795 and 294 respectively. 


‘NUMBER OF FUR FARMS 
| IN CANADA 


1920 — 1932 


1929 1930 1931 1932 


The total number of fur-bearing animals born on fur farms in 1931, 
exclusive of muskrat and beaver, was 165,378, compared with 138,808 in 
1930, and the number which died from various causes was 32,256, compared 
with 24,040 the previous year. For muskrat and beaver no exact data can 
be supplied. The numbers of pelts sold were 133,248, valued at $3,071,460 
in 1931, and 77,656 valued at $3,096,270 in 1930. The total number of all 
kinds of animals sold from farms in 1931 was 9,623, valued at $492,000, 
and for 1930, 24,500 valued at $1,828,545. Silver fox in 1931 contributed 
73 p.c. of the total and the highest price received during the year for a 
silver fox was $800, the same figure as in the previous year. 

Advance statistics for the year 1932 indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of fox farms to 5,221, but a decrease in the number of miscellaneous 
fur-bearing animal farms to 1,075. A reduction, to 7,216 valued at 
$243,193, is noted in the number of live fur-bearing animals sold, but an 
increase, to 135,718 valued at $3,046,627, in the number of pelts disposed of 
by the fur farms. Average prices were slightly lower in 1932 than in 
1931 for all kinds of live animals and for pelts. The total number of fur- 
bearing animals on the farms at the end of the year 1932 was 256,205, 
valued at $6,754,762, an increase in number compared with the preceding 
year of 2 p.c., but a decrease in value of 21 p.c. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the industry there are no signs that fur 
farming is overdone. Canada is regarded abroad as the best source of 
silver foxes for breeding and large numbers have been exported at good 
prices to the United States and Europe. The quality of the pelt does not 
appear to have suffered in captivity and there are many breeders who 
maintain that finer skins are derivable from farms than were ever secured 
from the open spaces. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: 
firstly, the “boom” accompanying the opening up of the West, which 
greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds and 
especially construction materials; and secondly, the War, which not only 
created enormous new demands but left a permanent imprint upon the 
variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. In 1910, when the first of these 
influences was but partly felt, the gross value of Canadian manufacturing 
production had risen to $1,166,000,000, the capital invested to $1,248,000,000, 
and the number of employees to 515,000; but by 1920, the gross 
value of Canadian manufactured products was no less than $3,772,000,000, 
the capital invested $3,372,000,000, and the number of employees 609,586. 
Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 
49) in achieving this striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but 
subsequent gains brought them back for 1929 to even higher levels than 
1920, as the accompanying table shows. As expected, the 1931 figures 
when compared with those for 1929 indicate a reduced gross production 
of 33 p.c., although the net production, due to the proportionately greater 
reduction in the cost of materials, was down only 26 p.c. 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


Section of a Carpet 
Manufacturing Plant 
in Toronto, Ont. 


Printed Calico coming from 
a Dryer—-Magog, Que. 


Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1931 
Nn DE 

Estab- Rui Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital iG é, an of Value of Value of 
ments tek he date Wages Materials | Products’ | Products 
No. $ No $ $ $ $ 
1870. saraees 41,259 77,964,020] 187,942} 40,851,009} 124,907,846 96, 709,927| 221,617,773 
TSSOP 23ers 49,722| 165,302,623) 254,935) 59,429,002 179,918,593] 129,757,475] 309,676,068 
1890 se oa nee 75,964| 353,213,000] 369,595] 100,415,350} 250,759, 292 219,088,594| 469,847,886 
1900S canes 14,650| 446,916,487] 339,173] 113,249,350 266,527,858] 214,525,517| 481,053,375 
1910 te te. 19,218] 1,247,583,609] 515,203} 241,008,416 601,509,018] 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 
19202 ye cneton 23,351) 3,371, 940,653] 609,586) 732,120,585 2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
1920 2 oR eres 93,597| 5,083,014, 754| 694,434] 813,049, 842 2,032,020,975|1,997,350,365 4,029,371,340 
1930) 2 voce cess 24,020] 5, 203,316,760} 644,439] 736,092, 766|1,666,983,902 1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 
POS eye eevee 24,501| 4,961,312,408) 557,426) 624,545,561 1,223 ,880,011|1,474,581,851 |2,698,461,862 


Sn eee ee es ee ee 


1 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 


2 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of emp 


and Custom and Repair Work. 
3 Gross value less cost of materials. 


According to the 
24,501 manufacturing 
buildings, equipment, 


persons with salaries and wages amounting to 
$1,223,880,011 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and produced 


goods 


it is estimated that the value of production in 1932 wil 


lower than in the previous year. 


loyees but excludes Construction, 


latest census available, Canada possessed, in 1931, 
establishments with capital investment: in lands, 
etc., amounting to $4,961,312,408, employing 557,426 
$624,545,561. They consumed 


to the value of $2,698,461,862. Owing to the prevailing conditions, 
1 be about 20 p.-c. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1931 


Group 


Iron, etc..... 


Chemicals 


oe 


Non-metallics.. 
Miscellaneous. j 
Central electric 

stations.... 


Capital 


Me 
ployees 


Salaries 


an 
Wages 


Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


rr re ee 


290 
1,449] 129,824, 727 
872] 128,859,472 
7,505}1,662,811,076 
10, 140|2,285,361,451 
955] 191,935,311 
768} 68,547,866 
886) 107,427,603 


1,636) 382,525,614 


4,019, 288 


6,061 
11,798 


809, 122 

14, 881, 673 
12,706, 897 
187,362,564 
313, 676,300 
30,706, 209 
7,546, 703 
14, 213, 753 


42,642,340 


2,349,367 
33, 288, 250 
25,631, 856 

369, 044, 182 
597,879, 792 
55, 149,392 
22,540,618 
36,090, 169 


81,906, 435 


1,787,209 
37,391,253 


4,136,576 
70,679, 503 


29,577,962) 55,209,818 
480,110,221) 849, 154,353 
714, 521, 036] 1,312,400,828 


63,391,473 
21,724,533 
32,277,242 


93,800, 922 


118,540,865 
44,265,151 
68,367,411 


175,707,357 


a a | re ee 


ee EC 


5, 283] 545,387,574 
4,430] 217,441,415 
1,955] 352,344,073 
7, 767| 1,053,064,435 
1,243] 676,270,362 


455| 318,395, 983 
1,272) 328,873,782 
621] 163, 863, 072 
464) 75,682,761 


1,011}1,229,988,951 


12,821 
17,014 


1 Gross value less cost of materials. 


79,022,515 
51,270,503 
92,504, 088 
140,349, 106 
120, 759, 931 


46,111,373 
32,219, 282 
20,867,948 
15, 133, 859 


26,306, 956 


260, 604, 562 
214, 743,508 
153, 191,375 
192,379,915 
170, 754, 686 


95,342,788 
78,945, 766 
40,756,550 
17,160, 861 


274,474,901 
106,059, 948 
163, 967,295 
291,858, 015 
203,970,382 


116,519, 624 
102, 486, 140 
64, 745,355 
28,189,461 


122,310, 7380 


535, 079, 463 
320,803, 456 
317, 158,670 
484, 237,930 
374, 725, 068 


211,862,412 
181,431,906 
105,501, 905 

45,350,322 


122,310,730 
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The great development in Canadian manufactures since the War has 
been stimulated by the fact that foreign firms have realized the splendid 
field which Canada furnishes for the establishment of branch factories 
and have invested large amounts of capital in varied enterprises which 
have provided employment for Canadian labour. There is every reason 
to think that this movement will be further encouraged as a result of the 
Imperial Conference of 1930... . 

The classification of industries followed in the latter part of the table 
on page 105 indicates the important position of the Animal Products 
group in Canadian industry. Space does not permit of the treatment of 
all these groups, but this and iron and its products are selected for treat- 
ment this year. 


The Meat-Packing Industry.—Dressing hogs in a Toronto meat-packing plant. 


Animal Products—Production in this group is determined, in large 
measure, by the demand at home and abroad'for Canadian butter, cheese, 
canned fish, fresh or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evap- 
orated milk, etc. | | 

The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat 
packing, with a value of production in 1931 of $117,596,697. Next comes 
butter and cheese, with a value of $95,728,398. These two industries pro- 
duced about two-thirds of the production of the entire group. 

The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of 
farm animals, has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. 
Originating in the agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the southern counties of Ontario, it is 
now developing rapidly in the Prairie Provinces and in the more northern 
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settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For an industry so large in the aggre- 
gate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency toward consoli- 
dation in large units, the gross production of $95,728,398 coming from no 
fewer than 2,676 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. 


‘anadian Creamery 
Butter Prepared ior 
the British Market. 


Warehoused for 
Export. 


Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The leather industries have long been established on a considerable 
scale, mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and 
slaughtered provides a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries 
in the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 184 boot and shoe factories 
were in operation in 1931, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing a 
total capital of nearly $26,000,000 with an annual output of nearly 
$37,000,000 and employing 14,150 men and women. The canning and pre- 
serving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 662 establishments were engaged in 1931 in 
canning, curing and packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at 
nearly $19,000,000. : 

The industries of this group manufacturing food products have shown 
decreased production during the years since 1926 and the group as a whole 
has not kept pace with the other groups in the volume of production. 
This has been more especially true of the slaughtering and meat-packing, 
butter and cheese and fish-curing and packing industries. On the other 
hand, the industries where the manufacturing process plays a greater part, 
such as those making wearing apparel and boots and shoes, have recorded 
substantial increases since 1926, although along with all industries they 
have, generally speaking, felt the effects of the present depression. 
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Iron and Its Products—The manufacture of iron and steel and their 
products is also one of Canada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now 
produced in Canada, as the known deposits, though extensive, are not of 
sufficiently high grade to permit economic recovery under present con- 
ditions. Yet there has been built up a primary steel industry. of con- 
siderable importance, and the secondary or fabricating industries have 
been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing requirements. 

There are now four concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one 
being in Nova Scotia and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia 
coal and iron ore from the great Wabana deposits which it controls, on 
Bell island, Newfoundland, while the Ontario works are dependent on 
foreign ore and coal, which are brought from the United States. These 
companies have blast furnaces with a rated capacity of 1,500,000 tons of 
pig iron per annum, but the highest tonnage yet attained was 1,080,160 
long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also 
operated by these companies, which produce steel ingots, blooms and 
billets, bars, rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. 

Among the secondary industries, the production and maintenance of 
railway cars, locomotives and parts is of first importance. In 1931 there 
were 38 plants for this purpose, and 21,773 workers were employed. The 
value of products was $67,865,070, which was $37,000,000 lower than in 
1930. 

Automobile manufacturing is one of Canada’s largest industries with 
9,545 employees, products valued at $59,674,345 and a capital investment 
of $59,638,057 in 1931. This was not a representative year and the figures 
are hardly indicative of the real importance of the industry. In 1929, for 
instance, 16,435 people were employed in 17 plants then in operation 
and cars and parts worth $177,315,593 were produced for the home and 
export markets. 

The export trade in automobiles and parts reached its peak in 1929, 
when cars and parts worth $47,005,671 were shipped to other countries. 
For 1931 this market had declined to $6,621,510. 

There are also numerous works for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricultural implements, sheet metal products, foundry products and 
similar articles of iron and steel, and the variety of products made in 
these establishments is increasing yearly. 

The important place which the wood and paper group of industries 
occupies is dealt with in Chapter VI. 


Leading Individual Industries, 1931—Compared with 1930, there have 
been a few marked changes in the order of the ten leading industries 
when arranged according to the gross value of production; this in addi- 
tion to the fact that there has been an appreciable decrease in the value 
of production in every case. In 1931 pulp and paper was again in the 
lead, followed by central electric stations, slaughtering and meat-packing, 
non-ferrous metal smelting, flour and feed mills, etc. Some of the more 
important changes in the ranking of the leading industries were as fol- 
lows: non-ferrous metal smelting advanced from tenth to fourth place, 
central electric stations from fourth to second place and petroleum prod- 
ucts from eleventh to eighth place, while railway rolling stock dropped 
from seventh to tenth place, flour and feed mills from third to fifth 
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place and slaughtering and meat-packing from second to third place. 
Butter and cheese did not change at all, remaining in sixth place in both 


years. 


Principal Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries, 1931 


Estab- Bin: Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital eoGda and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Pulp and paper..c.0: 46%. 103/7630, 176,540} 26,669] 34,792,013] 63,947,678) 174, 733,954 
Central electric stations..... 1, 011)/1,229,988,951| 17,014) 26,306,956 - | 122,310,730 
Slaughtering and;3 meat- 

PACKING eum wees echaw teers 147} 62,481,905) 9,294) 11,626,678} 91,276,842) 117,596,697 
Non-ferrous metal smelting. 14] 175,669,195 7,860] 13,245,327| 48,336,301| 98,565,755 
Flour and feed mills......... 1,265} 61,069,192 5,671 6,032,189] 71,771,797| 95,728,540 - 
Butter and cheese........... 2,676| 52,381,144] 11,965) 12,259,926) 64,661,837) 95,728,398 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DUS eee keene oe erates 163| 100,057,945} 18,207] 22,474,319] 32,385,342} 81,578,595 
Petroleum products......... 32| 68,136,281 4,122 6,214,745) 50,617,742) 76,158,644 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 

ettesiae ei srica ee nies 105| 50,194,202] 9,091) 8,096,769) 21,448,879) 74,926, 154 
Railway rolling stock....... 88] 97,484,985| 21,773] 28,111,765) 35,335,573) 67,865,070 
Printing and publishing..... 764| 65,573,014] 16,918] 26,375,663) 14,029,548} 65,700,122 
Bread and other bakery 

PLOGUCLSA eens on iee ne 2,912] 54,267,110} 18,337] 18,862,604] 28,619,776] 64,818,227 
Sawmills. acs tess eee 3,562] 121,336,176] 22,361) 16,409,674| 37,379,034] 62,769, 253 
Automobiles.............--- 26] 59,638, 057 9,545) 13,113,192} 36,476,355] 59,674,345 
Clothing, factory, women’s. 471) 21,430,983) 15,648] 15,018,195) 30,955,973) 54,140,770 
Rubber goods, including 

fOOLWOAT A Astin s iciceoeine 48| 67,446,955} 12,158] 11,708,387} 17,630,081} 52,691,280 
Castings and forgings....... 333] 95,377,318| 17,049] 19,203,234) 18,598,048) 51,455,296 
Biscuits, confectionery, cho- 

COMER ICL Chios neon maouon aos 982| 51,530,443] 12,145} 10,892,636] 20,207,678} 49,285,042 
IBreweniesacsscenmrtoe tees 80) 63,140,211 4,679 6,601,528] 13,289,689] 49,055,739 
Hosiery and knitted goods.. 161| 57,173,774| 17,698] 18,948,570} 22,052,418} 47,757,703 
Sugar refineries............. 8| 37,691,433] 2,265} 3,307,730} 29,196,494) 43,962,061 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 34| 74,023,179] 15,802] 12,362,032} 22,231,449) 43,136,423 
Sheet metal products....... 157) 52,352,956 7,988 9,265,806] 20,230,852) 39,039,005 
Primary iron and steel...... 53] 104,512, 104 8,026} 11,072,054) 15,291,414) 36,911,245 
Boots and shoes...........-. 184} 25,844,168] 14,150} 12,340,283] 17,949,804) 36,625,565 
Totals, Twenty-five Lead- 

in@ INdustriesete sc. teelo 14, 629/3,478,978,221! 326,435] 369,642,275) 823,920, 604 1,762,214,563 
Grand Totals, All Indus- 

Lis: Aves cores een 24, 501/4,961,312,408] 557,426] 624,545, 561]1,223,880,011/2,698,461,862 
Percentages of Twenty-five 

Leading Industries to All 

Industries wn ace see tos 59-71 70-12 58-55 59-19 67-33 65-30 


1 Net value of production can be obtained by deducting cost of materials from these figures. 


On the basis of net value, or value added by manufacture, the order 
of importance of the industries in 1931 was very different from that 
based on gross value. The central electric stations industry was fore- 
most in this respect and was followed in the order named by pulp and 
paper, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, printing and publishing, non-ferrous 
metal smelting, electrical apparatus and supplies. In salaries and wages 
paid, the pulp and paper industry also ranked first and was followed in 
the order given by railway rolling stock, printing and publishing, central 
electric stations, electrical apparatus and supplies. 

The leading centres of manufactures are Montreal and Toronto with 
totals of $438,000,000 and $427,000,000 in 1931, respectively. After these 
come Hamilton with $125,000,000, Winnipeg with $74,000,000 and Van- 
couver with $73,000,000. There are eight other places having manufactures 
with a gross production of $25,000,000 and over in 1981. 
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Leading Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1931 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
City or Town lish- Capital Em- and of Value of 
ments ployees Wages Materials | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Montreal tics ct nts ore 1,992} 469,455,443} 91,327] 102,368,420) 194,793,369] 438,237,287 
‘POTODLO s, Hero tch reee e 2,443] 518,626,003) 91,105) 115,043,020) 195,476,790] 426,583,692 
Eka ml Goniee he secon ce nyneee oe 450) 209,615,031] 26,539} 31,657,029] 50,201,527] 125,164,616 
Winnipes eatheect aan, 543] 129,849,693} 17,698} 22,292,946] 32,005,602] 73,723,211 
VancouVerial. kn cane 681} 126,641,532) 14,209] 17,094,786] 33,270,166] 72,999,316 
Londione. Se iene 239} 438,893,929 8,648} 9,941,698) 14,515,455} 39,126,557 
do fchenerwsscunnce acme ee 141} 36,370,676 7,875 7,913,904] 13,997,210) 34,991,982 
Qucbecensactoacent see 257| 65,216, 126 9,511 8,729,876] 13,056,535} 33,848,800 
Oshiiwia's cesar pone eae eee 46] 24,743,493 4,987 5,823,135] 15,464,622} 29,133,469 
Otlawa hee san ere 207} 55,561,883 7,793 9,459,420} 11,106,087} 28,702,838 
Whree Riversscssee ct ee 58} 71,185,671 6,275 5,148,878} 11,468,677] 28,427,631 
Calpary Sees meecnice te 155} - 35,831, 172 4,502} 5,643,894] 15,807,725] 28,000,169 
Walkerville:t)-.-2..)-t.. 60}. 33,811, 763 4,083 5,509,596] 15,666,045} 27,301,278 
Sarnia: oa cea eeen ee ee 49} 24,282,649 2,591 3,440,168} 15,601,343} 24,870,447 
Peterporoe. tone eco reat neh 89} 23,948,733 4,589 4,763,385) 11,274,261} 23,530,247 
Montreal East.............. 1" 7} 40,308, 766 1,547 2,238,051 9,427,476} 22,678,061 
Shawinigan Falls............ 25} 128,912,906 3,138 4,216, 660 3,895,379) 20,144,185 
EiGdimonton.. ee wee ee 159} 23,212,331 4,084 5,127,350} 10,348,760; 20,128,405 
Brantfordpusres pete one 99} 48,358,378 5,513 5,585, 738 8,524,579) 19,422,441 
East Windsor.....scc..auks. 12} 21,830,739 3,584 5,460,924) 10,136,097; 19,388,865 
Regia utes seen ate eet 90} 34,589,756 2,328 3,176,911 8,141,098} 18,060,908 


Trade in Manufactures—Canada is the second most important manu- 
facturing country in the British Empire. The capacity of Canadian indus- 
tries and the variety of products marketed are such that many classes of 
goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufficient volume not only to meet the requirements of the home mar- 
ket but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods to 
almost every country in the world. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 
these exports reached $350,000,000 in value, whereas in 1900 they were 
below the $100,000,000 mark and fourteen years later were but $159,000,000. 

Among the industrial groups, the vegetable products group occupies 

an important position in trade. Wheat flour, rubber tires, canvas shoes 
with rubber soles, prepared cereal foods, sugar and alcoholic beverages are 
some of the more important articles which enter into the export trade of 
Canada. 
The exports of socks and stockings has been steadily increasing in 
both the volume and value, and reached a new high level in 1930 when 
84,833 dozen pairs, valued at $907,761 were exported. This, however, 
dropped to 76,075 dozen pairs, valued at $695,041 in 1931. New Zealand 
and British South Africa are our best customers, importing, in 1981, 
37,698 dozen pairs, valued at $318,044 and 19,732 dozen pairs, valued at 
$204,450 respectively. 


Conditions During the Years 1929-33—Perhaps the best all-round 
barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands and 
over. These reporting establishments normally employ about 600,000 
work-people. | | 

The severity of the depression which, set..in toward the end of 1929 
is strikingly illustrated by the monthly employment, indexes shown below. 
From a high of 121-6 attained in August, 1929, employment kept steadily 
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decreasing until January, 1933, when the index stood at 74:4. In Febru- 
ary of the same year, however, employment took an upward swing and 
each month to September recorded a higher figure of employment than 
the preceding month. By then, the index had climbed to 86-8, an increase 
in employment of 16:7 p.c. in a short period of only seven:months. Since 
September the recession has‘ been very slight. 


£ 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing—Processing inner tubes in a Canadian 


auto-tire factory. 
Photo, courtesy Department of the Interior. 


Practically all industries classified in the manufacturing group were 
affected by the general inactivity of business; in the important lumber, 
and iron and steel divisions, the losses were especially severe, while 
employment in food, textile, tobacco and beverage, electric current and 
electrical apparatus factories was maintained at a level generally above 
the average for the manufacturing group. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926=100) 

Month 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 Month 1929 | 1980 | 1931 | 1982 | 1933 
NEN Baas Chere nee | 107-8] 106-5) 93-7; 83-9} 74-4) July 1...... 120-3] 111-3) 97-2] 85-4) 83-0 
Feborits tn. 112-8] 110-2} 96-1) 85-9)° 75-0) Aug. 1.2...) 121-6] 110-2) 94-7) 82-6) 45-2 
Mar eis aoe: 115-7] 110-9} 97-6) 87-0) 75-8 Sept. 1...... 119-8} 108-2). 94-7) 83-1] 86-8 
ADT Ti. risa os 116-5] 111-3) 99-7; 87-3] 76-0) Oct. 1......) 120-2) 107-8) 91-8) 84-1] 86-7 
Mayall ns 119-8}. 112:4| 100-7] 85-8] 76-8) Nov. 1...... 117-2}. 104-6) 88-8) 81-7) 83-5 
JUNO? Le racds eves 121-2) 113-6} 99-4) 86-0) 80-0) Dec. 1...... 112-8) 100-6) 89-6) 80-3) — 


CHAPTER XII 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, as here understood, embraces construc- 
tion in transportation and public utilities as well as the more widespread 
municipal and private building operations with their almost complete 
dependence on local demand and with their progress more sensitive to the 
state of the money market and the cyclical fluctuations of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

Transportation and Public Utilitees—Railway expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures were substantially reduced in 1932, amount- 
ing to about $50,000,000 for steam railways and $2,800,000 for electric 
railways. Capital investments in new lines were $3,546,357, less a credit 
of $269,730 for additions and betterments for steam railways in 1932, 
making a total of $3,276,627 as compared with $65,154,351 for 1931, and 
$102,000,000 for 1930. For electric railways the expenditures on road and 
equipment during 1932 amounted to only $332,027 exclusive of credits for 
railways which ceased operation during the year. 

The good roads program of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments, undertaken largely since the War, has been another large item of 
expenditure. The increased use of motor vehicles for passenger and 
freight movement has been the primary cause of the greatly increased 
expenditures in recent years. During 1932 the expenditures on provincial 
highways and on local roads receiving subsidies from Provincial Govern- 
ments amounted to $66,250,000 for construction and $22,287,000 for main- 
tenance, ora total of $88,537,000 compared with a total of $88,000,000 in 
1931. (See p. 121.) 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, eleven months, 
1932 and 1933 
(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1932 1933 
Type of Construction 
No Value No Value 
$ $ 
Aparinients 6. 05 invitees bs eas eae 108 1,507,500 116 896, 100 
Residences). iartac aeele- nce oes cea 8,339 26,192,700 || 8,005 21,895,400 
Totals Heswdentidh. > 6:6 sasaki seeeee ene 8,447 27,700, 200 8,121 22,791,500 
Churches? s 7s ae as eee ee see, Bee 150 2,726,800 148 2,024,700 
Public: Garages isvecinaes scckede swiss eee 371 2,863,800 395 1,798,800 
Hospitals.’ oc ccosen tecias ca cor eee ee ee en eee 63 3,979,400 49 1,838,600 
Hotelaend! Clubs: Faces os ean eee 126 1,388, 600 152 1, 223 ,200 
Office Buildings vas ase: oe awds aca epee 119 3,190,600 164 1,007,800 
Public: Buildings?..2s-es. «05: ose eee ee oe 314 8,023,300 285 2,601,000 
Schoolses eeeacik em nare voces Merah teenienn Gate ae 193 6,735, 900 187 5,360, 600 
StOTGS roe cee eaeetcae ie te rere ee ene ge 881 4,644, 900 935 3,411,300 
TORE ORE aan we Gels we toe: states eee Te he eee 36 643, 100 49 442,400 
Warehouses, 206 oe oe ee te cree ee ee eee 213 4,448,500 263 5,607,000 
Totals, Business 7.0.’ ook oe Le Oe eee 2,466 88,644, 900 2,627 25, 315,500 
<P otals, Industrial eo ote crue hoa teens: 344 7,710, 900 424 8,749,000 
Bridges; ee eae 6s COE Balok oa HORROR 232 7,329, 600 161 6,247,000 
Dams and Wharves..................- 117 2,176,600 56 561,500 
Sewers and Watermains 547 10,516, 200 315 4,512,900 
Roads and Streets.............. 1,246 19,419,200 599 13,690,800 
Leneral Mngineering 105... sg.cyssun er ole salon amcnient 438 15,184, 700 314 7,214,000 
LOUIS EN GUNeeTANO: nt see ee keen dence 2,600 54,626, 800 1,445 82,226, 200 
Grand JT Ott stares sen Sene ee enh a eee Ree 18, 837 128,682,800 || 12,617 89,082,200 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


An unimproved stretch 
of road. 


Surfacing 
with Stone. 


A first-class highway 
surfaced with Macadam. 


Road construction and repairing has been one means of easing the unem- 
ployment situation during recent years. A large proportion of the 
money so spent goes for labour costs and has been of direct benefit to 
many who otherwise would have been unemployed. 


Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Building Operations—The foregoing transportation and public utility 
expenditures have helped to make a better showing for the industry as 
a whole, and still more have road work and other Government programs 
which tend to increase as other construction work decreases. The greater 
part of the expenditures on construction are for building operations proper, 
z.€., for houses, factories, business premises, etc. In view of the wide- 
spread nature of the undertakings, comprehensive figures are not easy to 
obtain, but the totals of construction contracts awarded, as compiled by 
MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., for the latest four complete years, are 
as follows: 1929, $576,651,800; 1930, $456,999,600; 1931, $315,482,000 a eh O82, 
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$132,872,400. The table on page 112 shows the values of such contracts for 
the first eleven months of the latest two years, by types of construction. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles an estimate of the value 
of construction in 61 cities of Canada as indicated by their building per- 
mits. In 1932 the value of buildings thus authorized was $42,319,397, as 
compared with $112,222,845 in 1931 and $166,379,325 in 1930. For the first 
eleven months of 1933 the unrevised total is $19,653,928. The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the building authorized for the first eleven 
months of 1933 as compared with those in the same period of 1932 by the 
61 cities whose returns are tabulated monthly. 


Building Permits, by Cities, eleven months, 1932 and 1933 


City 1932 19332 City 1932 19332 
$ $ $ $ 

Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 1 18074000|"Sarntay Ontensees eee. 61,518 61,332 
HalifaxeaNiS sense 884,994 589,969 || Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 140, 249 89,737 
New Glasgow, N.S.... 35,195 21,420 || Toronto, Ont......... 6,114,198 3,595, 284 
Sydney, N.S.......... 140,344 30,925 | York and East York 
Fredericton, N.B...... 18,500 80,115 Townships, Ont....| 1,588,983 626, 706 
Moncton, N.B......... 155, 630 117,494 || Welland, Ont......... 65, 925 46, 236 
Saint John, N.B....... 423,056 164,646 || Windsor, Ont........ 846, 102 58,945 
Montreal-Maison- East Windsor, Ont... 43,949 1,807 

neuve, Que..!..-....: 10,345,833 | 5,101,647 || Riverside, Ont....... 2,525 1,000 
Quehbecica tess se cise 1,167,430 468,018 || Sandwich, Ont....... 12,050 550 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 24,910 52,950 |) Walkerville, Ont..... 18,000 3,000 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 227,100 181,400 |} Woodstock, Ont...... 84,720 69,539 
Three Rivers, Que..... 107,575 27,988 || Brandon, Man........ 31,274 44,346 
Westmount, Que....... 254,970 334,841 || St. Boniface, Man.... 118, 845 62,310 
Belleville, Ont......... 98,055 34,075 || Winnipeg, Man....... 2,116,400 723,400 
Brantford, Ont........ 168, 689 139,856 || Moose Jaw, Sask..... 357,105 44,845 
Chatham, Ont......... 53,415 75,795 || Regina, Sask......... 276,439 378,217 
Fort William, Ont..... 293, 950 213,300 || Saskatoon, Sask..... 528,255 106, 185 
GaltiOntove cence 88,363 101,136 || Calgary, Alta........ 904, 860 441,865 
GuelphyOntecec-. 2 161,445 83,015 || Edmonton, Alta..... 1, 087, 085 424,030 
Hamilton, Ont......... 1,412, 700 478,700 || Lethbridge, Alta...., 190, 693 53,541 
Kingston, Ont......... 340, 789 178,717 || Medicine Hat, Alta.. 40,655 14,325 
Kitchener, Ont........ 355, 488 140,009 || Kamloops, B.C...... 48,815 50,000 
Vondon Ontxi svar 545, 695 448,760 || Nanaimo, B.C....... 56, 083 25,856 
Niagara Falls, Ont.... 167,906 40,480 || New Westminster, 
Oshawa, Ont.......... 40,939 49,035 BiG rien epg, e 135, 062 114,080 
Ottawa, Ont..........; 1,495,490 914,615 || Prince Rupert, B.C.. 52,500 29,117 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 22,415 38,875 || Vancouver, B.C...... 2,800,546 1,542,966 
Peterborough, Ont..... 192,364 133,400 || North Vancouver, 
Port Arthur, Ont...... 279,503 118,275 BC aera news Seis 76,595 26,721 
Stratford, Ont......... 48, 533 70,242 || Victoria, B.C........ 307, 447 278,646 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 219,466 110, 781 joe ee ee | 


St. Thomas, Ont...... 44,955 64,513 Totals—61 cities...} 37,922,575 | 19,653,928 
1No building permits reported. *Unrevised figures. 


These 61 cities had, in 1931, about 36 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
while in 1982, the latest complete year, their building permits also had a 
value equal to about 36 p.c. of the total contracts awarded according to. 
MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. Official summary figures, since 1923, of 
building permits and of the closely related subjects of prices of building 
materials, of employment and wages in the building industry, are given 
on the next page. 

The index numbers of wages and prices of materials show the fluctua- 
tions in building costs over the period. During 1933, the wages’ index 
declined by 20-7 p.c. as compared with 1932, and there was a slight increase 
of 0-9 p.c. in the index of wholesale costs of building materials. The 
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reduction in the wages’ index in building trades has probably been much 
more than is indicated by these figures. Index numbers of wages in these 
trades are based chiefly on union rates in cities, and the types of con- 
struction which have been stimulated have been those where the higher 
paid trades have not been in great demand. The reduction in common 
labour costs has been proportionately greater than in the trades. 


Building Permits, 1923-33 


Index Numbers 


Average Index of Employment 
Value Index Numbers of Index as Reported 
of Numbers of Wholesale Numbers of | by Employers 
Year Building Value of Prices Wages in in the 
Permits Permits of Building the Building | Construction 
Issued Issued Materials Trades Industries (aver- 


(1926=100) (1826=100) (1913 =100) age, calendar 
year 1926=100) 


$ 
COZ O esieuh oa ehh ss 133,521,621 85-4 111-9 166-4 > Oa 
EA OS EANGS Mi Paraet Ae a 126,583,148 80-9 106-6 169-1 80-3 
Pagosa Jee ce aie ee 125,029,367 79-9 102-9 170-4 84-9 
LOD eee emcee sits 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 172-1 100-0 
PY Ge RA erga 184,613,742 118-0 96-1 179-3 109-0 
LOS ae cee e cis 219,105,715 140-1 97-4 185-6 118-8 
DOr otes 2st 234, 944,549 150-2 99-0 197-5 129-7 
ROBO oe ete «katt 166,379,825 106-4 90-8 203 +2 129-8 
AOS Meera caieieiol cnt 112, 222, 845 718 81-9 195-7 131-4 
SA eed: 42,319,397 26-7 77-2 178-2 86-0 
Leeks Aunts aie Gh. 19, 653 , 928 13-6 78+1 157-5? 74-6 


1 The 1933 figures are for the eleven months to November 30, those for the other 
years are complete. The building permits are revised figures, except in the case of 1933, 
those for earlier years are final. 2 Preliminary figure. 


The Dressing Plant at a Canadian Granite Quarry.—Canada possesses valuable 
limestone, granite and sandstone resources which are being developed to 
an increasing extent during recent years, not only for the production of 
crushed stone but for building, ornamental and monumental purposes. 

Photo, courtesy Department of Mines. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways.—The distance across Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans is approximately 3,500 miles and three transcontinental 
railways stretch from coast to coast. These, with numerous branch lines, 
give Canada a railway mileage per capita second only to Australia among 
the nations of the world. 

In 1922 the Government amalgamated the interne Transcon- 
tinental, and other roads with the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific which it had been obliged to take over, due 
to failure under private operation, and placed the whole under one 
Board. In 1932 this great system controlled 23,771 miles of railway, being 
the largest single system in North America. Side by side is the Canadian 
Pacific with its 17,045 miles of road (exclusive of 70 miles in Canada 
and 5,156 miles in the United States which it controls) and its subsidiary 
steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Canadian Pacific, 
operating in a northern latitude, forms, with its auxiliary steamship 
services, a comparatively short way from Europe to the Far East. 

Canada has elaborate machinery for the government. control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has jurisdiction also 
in matters relating to the location, construction and general operation of 
railways. 

Due to changing conditions and the increasing complexities in the 
transportation field, the Government in November, 1931, appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole problem of transportation in 
Canada, particularly in relation to railways, and shipping and communica- 
tion facilities, having regard to present conditions and the probable future 
development of the country. The Commission was under the chairmanship 
of The Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Commission’s report was submitted on September 13, 1932, and 
its main findings were that, due to intense competition between the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific railways, extravagant expendi- 
tures had been incurred and this duplication of services and effort, with 
increased competition from motor vehicles and decreased business due to 
the industrial depression, were proving disastrous to the railways. It 
recommended that:— 

(1) The identity of the two railway systems should be maintained. 

(2) The management of the Canadian National Railways should be 
emancipated from political interference and community pressure. 

(3) Machinery should be provided for co-operation between the two 
systems for the elimination of duplicate services and facilities and the 
avoidance of extravagance. 

(4) A scale of economies should be effected os Aer the burdens 
of the National system within reasonable dimensions ae effectively 
check extrayagany and costly operation. 
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(5) Provision should be made for reasonable protection for the 
privately-owned undertaking against arbitrary action by the publicly- 
owned undertaking which might unfairly prejudice the interests of the 
privately-owned undertaking. 

To accomplish this the present Board of seventeen Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways should be replaced by three Trustees. The 
annual deficits of the Canadian National Railways should be paid by 
the Dominion Government and not by railway debentures. A continuous 
audit should be made by independent auditors. A statutory duty should 
be imposed upon the Trustees of the Canadian National Railways and 
upon the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway to adopt 
as soon as possible such co-operative measures, plans and arrangements 
as shall, consistent with the proper handling of traffic, be best adapted to 
the removal of unnecessary or wasteful services and practices, to the avoid- 
ance of unwarranted duplication in services of facilities and to the joint 
use and operation of all such properties as may conveniently and without 
undue detriment to either party be so used. A tribunal of three members, 
the Chief of the Board of Railway Commissioners as Chairman, and a 
representative from each company, should be appointed to settle all dis- 
putes arising out of the co-operative arrangements requested by one or 
both of the railways and the decision of the majority of the tribunal, 
which must include the Chairman, should be binding on both railways, 
appeals being allowed only as to questions of law if a question of juris- 
diction is involved. The Commission also recommended that an inter- 
provincial conference be held to promulgate regulations for control of 
motor vehicle traffic and competition with railways. An Act embodying 
the recommendations in respect. to the railways was passed by Parliament 
at the session of 1932-33. 


Conditions in 1932 and 1933—Canada’s railway situation in 1932 may 
be summed up as follows: a population of 10,506,000 was served with a 
total of 42,437 miles of single track, and an additional 14,624 miles of 
second and third main track, industrial track, yard and sidings. The 
single track mileage in Ontario was 10,908, Saskatchewan had 8,438 miles, 
Alberta 5,678, Quebec 4,879, Manitoba 4,420 and British Columbia 4,085. 
The investment in Canadian railways was approximately $3,468,642,000 
and the gross earnings were $293,390,415. The number of employees was 
132,678 and the wages bill $181,113,588. The Canadian railways carried 
21,000,000 passengers and 68,000,000 tons of freight during the year and 
used about 26 p.c. of alll the coal consumed in Canada. The railways are 
supplemented by efficient and adequate marine services, modern hotels 
in the chief cities from coast to coast, and no less than 42,101 miles of 
telegraphs which are under their control and operated directly by them. 
In common with the majority of industries, railway business has declined 
more or less steadily during the past three years. The decline in freight 
traffic started in August, 1929, and by the end of the year the total was 
below the 1928 record by 16 p.c. The total for 1930 was less than for 1929 
by 15 p.c., the 1931 total was less than for 1930 by 10 p.c., the 1932 total 
was down 21 p.c., and the total for the first half of 1933 was 16 p.c. less 
than for 1932. The slump in passenger traffic also started in August, 1929, 
and continued in an unbroken series of declines to June, 1933, when an 
increase over June, 1932, traffic of 9 p.c., as measured in passenger miles, 
was recorded. The total for the first ae months of 1933, however, was 
10 p.c. below the total for the first half of 1932. ' 


EXPRESS TRAINS OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL SYSTEM 
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A silent struggle is at present 
being waged between the steam 
railway and other forms of trans- 
portation, with the result that 
changes in locomotive design, to 
promote efficiency and economy in 
operation, are rapid. The illustra- 
tion shows several modern types of 
Canadian National locomotives 
which, in turn, maybe very soon 


' : superseded by models almost revo- 
lutionary in design, if experiments now being conducted almost universally by rail- 


ways prove successful. The picture shows: (1) Two greyhounds of the iron road in 
the Montreal yards “straining at the leash” ; (2) The Ocean Limited, at Beleil, Que.; 
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The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car loadings, by 
months for 1931, 1932 and to November of 1933 are shown below. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1931, 1932 and Jan. to Nov., 1933 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car Loadings 

1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 

No. No. No. 

$000 $000 $000 000 000 000 
WANUWATY yews vist ea cvecuek leiabeielets 28,075 22,120 | 17,648 204 166 134 
MODTUaI Ve ce ee et tia nears 26,572 22,294 16, 788 190 174 133 
Marc hueirceeeceeetcs oer vee eae) aes 30,365 25,027 20,612 211 186 157 
PAI DET Grynee irre eeotaiart oeomnara ce 30, 604 23, 851 19,530 214 180 138 
IID RZ ae Mer ha e-d Pama 30, 667 23,400 21,447 216 183 161 
UNC Bai rer terceroete sone t areal 30, 268 24,813 24,310 222 185 176 
DARN Voeeermemrernes calls awed inc ee obAS sxe oe 29,194 22,970 23, ¢13 207 157 163 
IAUICLISE Pe ER Mee atts ce clos hemes 28,072 238, 100 23,730 205 176 186 
SEpLEM Dems conesies oss ec tek oe 30, 158 28,988 25, 872 227 216 202 
OCOD ea eter es asters ee aes 32,611 28,190 - 265 212 222 
INOVem betas tercnte ene tee de ass 31, 688 24,276 - 231 193 201 
December ries scsecicisee oe cere a Qi lo 21,902 - 185 153 - 


Canals.—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie and it was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine Rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal 
followed. To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal-to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
lake Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton, 
and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg on the Red river. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute 
miles. Among projected canals the most important are those connected 
with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 


(3) The Continental Limited, going through the Yellowhead Pass; (4) An Engineer 
and a Conductor on the trans-Canada route checking time. Note the powerful driving 
wheels behind the men. It is in them that speed lies. Those of the monster 5700 
are 80 inches in diameter; (5) and (6) Front and side views of Locomotive 5700; 
(7) On the lookout from the locomotive cab; (8) The International Limited on the 
run between Montreal and Toronto. 

The fastest steam-driven giant on wheels in service in Canada, the Hudson locomo- 
tive 5700, now hauls the world’s fastest train, the International Limited pool train 
of the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. systems from Montreal to Chicago, Ill. The Interna- 
tional Limited, the swiftest train in the world for its distance, covers the 334 miles 
between Montreal and Toronto in six hours, a fraction less than a mile a minute, and 
reaches Chicago 17 hours and 30 minutes after leaving Montreal. To keep to schedule, 
5700 sometimes has to travel at the rate of 80 miles an hour but this does not over- 
tax the resources of this giant. From end to end, the Hudson is 92 feet 5% inches 
long and weighs, engine and tender, more than 331 tons. The water and coal capacity 
of the tender is greater than that of any other locomotive on the system. Twenty 
tons of coal can be carried and 14,000 imperial gallons of water. The boiler pressure 
is 275 pounds; the maximum tractive power, without the booster, 43,300 pounds; 
with the booster, another 10,000 may be added. Besides Locomotive 5700, her equally 
wonderful sisters, 5701, 5702, 5703 and 5704, are all workers in every-day life. 

Photos, courtesy Canadian National Railways. 
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The Welland Ship Canal—With the opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal, the traffic through that waterway has increased from 6,100,000 
tons for 1930, to 7,300,000 tons for 1931 and to 8,500,000 tons in 1932. 
Although opened for traffic in April, 1930, the allowable draught was only 
18 feet. This, however, was increased to 20 feet in April, 1932, and the 
official ceremony of Opening the canal was held on August 6, 1932. The 
canal has 30 feet of water in the locks and 25 feet in the stretches between 
locks which may be readily increased to 30 feet by dredging. The time 
of transit for the 27-7 miles has been reduced from about 16 hours for 
the old canal to about 73 hours and the number of locks reduced from: 26 
to 8. The locks are 80 feet wide and 859 feet between inner gates and 
the minimum width of the canal at the bottom is 200 feet. The lift of 
seven locks ranges from 43 feet 8 inches to 47 feet 103 inches while that 
of the guard lock varies with the lake levels, the total difference in eleva- 
tion of lake Erie and lake Ontario being 327 feet. 


The St. Lawrence Waterway—On July 18, 1932, Canada and the 
United States signed a Treaty providing, primarily, for the construction 
of canals and channels of 27 ft. depth so that ocean-going ships and heavy 
draught lake-freighters may carry cargoes up and down the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway without breaking cargo. The dams necessary to 
the development of a navigation system in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence river would incidently make available about 2,000,000 
horse-power in this section of the river. 

On July 11, 1982, the Dominion of Canada and the province of 
Ontario entered into an agreement relating to the construction of and 
payment for the necessary navigation and power works in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence river. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty must still be approved by the 
United States Senate and the Parliament of Canada before going into 
effect. 

The Canada-Ontario Agreement is made subject to its approval by 
the Parliament of Canada and by the Legislature of the province of 
Ontario and, unless the Treaty is ratified within three years of the date 
of the agreement, the agreement can be cancelled by either party. 


Electric Railways.—There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. 
Catharines, Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the Ottawa Electrie 
Railway in 1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto 
systems in 1892. They are to-day, of course, common to practically all 
the cities of Canada. Great advances have also been made in the con- 
struction and use of suburban or inter-urban electric lines. 

The automobile in recent years has seriously reduced the street and 
inter-urban electric railway traffic. In 1932, there were 41 systems oper- 
ating 1,873 miles of track with a total investment of $225,747,251. During 
the year 642,831,002 passengers were carried which was a decrease of 
77,637,359, or 10:8 p.c. from the 1931 traffic. Gross revenues amounted to 
$43,339,381 and the total pay roll amounted to $21,534,419. 


Express Companies.—Express service has been defined as “ an ex- 
pedited freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems 
in operation with a capital somewhat over $6,700,000, operating on 63,046 
miles of steam and electric railways, boat lines and stage routes, and 
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with gross receipts of $16,870,806. Money orders and travellers’ cheques 
to the amount of $45,511,024 were issued during 1932. 


Roads and Highways.—Quite as fundamental as railways and water- 
ways, especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good roads 
system and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A rapidly in- 
creasing tourist traffic which brought into the trade channels of the nation 
an estimated sum of around $212,448.000 in 1932 has naturally stimulated 
first class road construction and Dominion and provincial engineers are 
devoting a great deal of thought and attention to the construction, main- 
tenance and care of highways. (See also p. 112.) In 1932, Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and municipal* expenditures on the improvement and maintenance 
of roads amounted to $80,645,228, and another $7,892,154 was spent on 
bridges and ferries. 


Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1933, and Expenditures 
on Highways, 1932 
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Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Wnimprovedrearthaava. arenes 131,327 | For construction................. 66, 250, 229: 
Improved 6arth) sisted 175, 682 
LAO lM yee wera tte ke eh gt SIF Zoom POG UNaAimcenance a eee eee 22,287,109 
Waterbound macadam.............. 4,913 
Bituminous macadam............... 2,145 
Bituminous concrete................. &84 
Cement concrete.................... DOs 
Other yew seers: ot. eel. ts Nore 119 

ANG END dar oe We ae 398, 320 sO ta leer ss penta sate ee 88,537,382 


1Including bridges and ferries. 


Motor Vehicles.—The motor vehicle has been the raison d’étre of the: 
highway development and has increased in numbers at a very rapid rate. 
Both private and public passenger and freight motor vehicles have taken 
an increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic from the railways. 
Several of the smaller electric railways have had to cease operations. 
entirely and others have abandoned certain lines where the traffic had 
declined until operation was unprofitable. The passenger traffic on the 
steam railways has shown no increase during the past ten years despite 
increases in population, and, in the present depression, has decreased at 
an alarming rate. In the past few years motor trucks have been carrying 
enormous quantities of freight, including lumber, hay, and similar com- 
modities, which five years ago were considered safe from the encroach- 
ment of the motor truck. 

Registrations of motor vehicles have increased from 89,944 in 1915 
to 728,005 in 1925 and to 1,114,503 in 1932. The latter figure gives an 
average of one motor vehicle to every 9:4 persons. The United States 
New Zealand and Hawaii were the only countries with a greater number 
per capita, and the United States, France and the United Kingdom were 
the only countries having a greater number of motor vehicles registered. 
The greatest density in Canada was in Ontario, where there was one 
motor vehicle to every 6-5 persons. The western provinces averaged 8:5 
to 10-6, the Maritime Provinces, 12-6 to 14-6 and Quebec had one motor 
vehicle to each 17°5 persons. | ; 


* This does not include municipal expenditures on other than proviacially subsidised roads. 
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Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
Calendar Years 1920, 1925 and 1929-32 
Nore.—The numbers of motor vehicles in the Yukon are included in the totals for Canada. 
ee EE SRR EN EL EERE A BUR REELING AE TRIS 
oe 
Year | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada 


LOO ees 1,419} 12,450} 11,196} 41,562] 177,561} 36,455) 60,325] 38,015] 28,000] 407,064 
1925...... 2,955) 22,853) 19,022) 97,657) 344,112] 51,241] 79,078] 54,357] 56,618) 728,005 
1929...... 6,116) 39,972) 31,736] 169,105) 541,912] 77,259] 128,426) 98,720) 95,468'1,188,929 
LOG0 ae 7,376} 48,029} 34,699] 178,548] 562,658) 78,850] 127,193] 101,119] 98,784|1,232,486 
ia baa 7,744) 43,758) 33,627] 177,485) 562,220] 75,210] 107,981] 94,727] 97,932|1,200,907 
1982......] 6,982) 41,153) 28,044] 165,730] 531,597] 71,570] 91,275] 86,878] 91,042/1,114,503 


Unfortunately, the increased use of motor vehicles has increased the 
number of fatalities due to motor vehicle accidents, not only in the cities 
and towns but also on the highways. In 1926, 606 persons were killed 
in motor vehicle accidents and in 1929 the number had more than doubled, 
being 1,300. In 1930 there was a reduction to 1,290, in 1931 the number 
was 1,316, and in 1932 it was reduced to 1,116. 

The annual revenue to the provinces from registration of motor 
vehicles was $21,126,271 in 1932, which was an increase of $1,441,363 over 
1931, but $1,385,202 under the year 1929. From gasolene taxes, the revenue 
amounted to $27,083,316. All the provinces except Alberta raised the tax 
during 1932 and 1931; New Brunswick, Manitoba and British Columbia 
raised it to 7 cents, and the other provinces to 6 cents. 


Air Navigation.—A more recent invention is the aeroplane, already 
of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and supplies 
to new and remote mining areas, etc. The mileage flown by aircraft in- 
creased from 185,000 in 1922 to 4,569,131 in 1932, when 76,800 passengers, 
3,129,974 pounds of freight or express, and 413,687 pounds of mail were 
carried. 


The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her min- 
ing, forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By shortening the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province : 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of intricate country. For details 
regarding the air mail service see p. 126. 


Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going vessels entered and cleared at 
Canadian ports showed an almost continuous increase up to 1914; and 
again during the fiscal years ended 1920 to 1929. The effects of the 
depression, however, are evident here also and, for 1933, the total tonnage 
of 76,272,485 was 19 p.c. less than the peak reached in 1929. The tonnage 
of coasting vessels has also grown, increasing from 10 million tons in 1876 
(the first data compiled) to 83,000,000 tons in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1933. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. From then there was a fairly steady increase in the 
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number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since when there has been an increase to 8,905 representing 1,427,648 
‘tons in 1931. 

In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada 
especially in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly 
wooden sailing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly 
affected the industry in Canada, and there was a more or less steady 
‘decline in the number of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 
to 1914. The War stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary 
activity assisted by the marine program of the Dominion Government. 
During 1931, the latest year for which complete statistics are available, 9 
steel vessels of 7,853 gross tonnage, and 38 wooden vessels of 2,400 gross 
tonnage were built. Of the $11,113,099 representing the total value of pro- 
duction in 1931, however, only $3,424,031 was for vessels built or under con- 
struction, while $4,960,923 was for repairs and custom work, $2,728,145 for 
other products, including aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 


Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which re- 
mained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1932, there were 
366,142 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 12,025,826 messages, 
and the gross revenue was $9,381,075. In addition, six transoceanic 
cables have terminii in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific, and handle 6 million cablegrams annually. There are also 32 
coast stations, open for commercial traffic, mostly government owned but 
operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., in addition 
to stations operated in connection with shipping or private commercial 
stations operated by canneries, logging companies, etc. The number of 
wireless messages handled is now about 300,000. 


Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first 
talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between Brantford and 
Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone development 
in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 
rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of 
long-distance wire. In 1932 the number of telephones was over 1,260,000 
with a 5,000,000 wire-mileage, the investment being over $333,000,000. 
In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized government 
systems. Next to the railways, the telephone companies are probably 
the largest annual investors in new plant and construction in the Domin- 
jon. Canada has more telephones per capita than any other country 
except the United States. 


Radio.—Under the Radiotelegraph Act, the administration of radio 
within the Dominion was vested in the Department of Marine. The 
matter of Dominion jurisdiction was questioned by certain of the prov- 
inces from time to time, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of 
the Imperial Privy Council ruled that the control and regulation of radio 
communication was within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. 
This decision was followed by the nationalization of radio broadcasting 
in Canada. Previous to the decision of the Privy Council regarding 
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Dominion control of radio, an investigation into the radio broadcasting 
situation in Canada had been undertaken by a Royal Commission, in 
1929. This Commission, of which Sir John Aird was chairman, not only 
examined the Canadian situation but also surveyed the radio broadcasting 
systems obtaining in the United States, Great Britain, and certain Euro- 
pean countries, and the report, though not acted upon at the time, was 
an important influence in shaping 

later Canadian policy. One 

of the principal 


Radio Communication.—The rapid development of radio communication 
within the last decade and the importance which this means of communication 
has assumed because of its special characteristics, viz., its instantaneous appeal 
to the mass of the people within reception distance and the fact that much of 
the personality of the speaker is transmitted with the voice, have made it 
necessary that the most up-to-date facilities should be installed in the key 
stations at the larger cities to promote reception under all circumstances. 

The antenna system for CRCM is a quarter wave vertical radiator suspended 
between two 300-foot self-supporting steel towers. The ground system consists 
of copper buses radiating from a centre at the base of vertical antenne and 
connected to buried copper plates. : 

Inset in the main picture is a view of the 5 k.w. transmitter unit for 
CRCM. The broadeasting lines which link the transmitter to the studios are 
equalized to well within the range of the speech input equipment so that the 
transmitter is capable of reproducing faithfully (with 100 p.c. modulation on 
program peaks) the transmission from the studios in Montreal or from the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission networks. 
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considerations guiding the Commission’s report was the desirability of 
providing a broadcasting service for Canada adapted to the special re- 
quirements of the country and free from external influence; to this end 
the Commission had advocated Dominion control. 

Following the Imperial Privy Council ruling referred to, an unani- 
mous report of a Special Committee of the House of Commons, which 
advocated a national system, was adopted without opposition in the 
House of Commons in 1932 and a bill based upon it was introduced by 
the Prime Minister at the same session of Parliament. The Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932, was passed without opposition, and pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Commission as proposed by the Commit- 
tee and vested ‘certain powers in the Commission. 

The personnel of the Commission was: Chairman, Hector Willoughby 
Charlesworth, Toronto; Commissioners, Thomas Maher, Quebec, and 
Lt.-Col. William Arthur Steel, M.C., Ottawa. 

The Commission came into official existence on January 18, 1933. For 
the first few months thereafter, it was mainly engaged in making plans, 
forming thé nucleus of an organization, and acquiring facilities for con- 
ducting a broadcasting service. By about the end of May, it had taken 
over the radio broadcasting establishment of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, consisting chiefly of three broadcasting stations, at Moncton, Ottawa, 
and Vancouver; had leased a station in Toronto to provide an outlet 
for the Commission for its broadcasting service there; had arranged for 
the use of transcontinental transmission wires for carrying its programs; 
and had also made arrangements with broadcasting stations in the prin- 
cipal centres from coast to coast for broadcasting its programs. With 
these facilities, it began to provide a broadcasting service on regular 
schedule, the service covering about four hours a day, seven days of the 
week. Late in the summer, this service was extended to the West. An 
arrangement was effected between the Commission and the large broad- 
casting companies. in the United States for the exchange of programs. 
Under this arrangement, the Commission’s service of Canadian programs 
is supplemented by several programs a week from United States sources, 
while a half dozen outstanding Canadian programs are broadcast over 
networks covering the United States. It is hoped to make similar arrange- 
ments with Great Britain and other countries when technical difficulties 
can be overcome. The Commission also broadcasts Canadian events of 
special interest, some of which are supplied to the American broadcasting 
companies, similar broadcasts being obtained from the United States in 
exchange. In co-operation with Canadian Press, it supphes a news bul- 
letin service three times a day. 

The Commission’s broadcasting service has not replaced any service 
avallable to Canadians before the Commission came into existence. It 
covers large populated areas which previously had suffered from inade- 
quacy of radio service, not having the advantages of the large central 
urban cities in this connection. Nae es Or oe. 

By the provisions of the Radio Broadcasting Act, the national ser- 
vice has to be self-sustaining, supported by the revenues from the licence 
fee for operators of receiving-sets and from sponsored ‘programs, For the 
first year of its operation, however, only about half the revenue from the 
former source became available to it, while it had practically no revenue 
from the latter source. . 
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The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of & special 
Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen districts which. 
in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive than that served 
by any other system in the world except those of the United States and 
Russia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The number of post offices: 
in operation was 12,074 in 1933, the postal revenue being approximately 
$37,000,000. The auxiliary money order branch issued orders payable 
in Canada to the amount of $102,000,000 in 1933, and in other coun- 
tries to the value of about $8,000,000. In addition, postal notes to the 
value of $11,000,000 were issued in 1933. During the War, the domestic 
letter rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce but was reduced to 2 cents. 
as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cents per half-ounce (Imperial penny 
postage) rate, to Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, established 
at the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, instead of the older 
5-cent rate, was advanced to 3 cents and then to 4 cents in the War period, 
but was reduced to 2 cents as from Dec. 25, 1928. In May, 1929, the 2-cent 
letter rate was applied to France and on Christmas Day, 1929, to corre- 
spondence for the countries of South America. On July 1, 1930, the 
rate of letter postage for all other countries was reduced to 5 cents for the 
first ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce. On July 1, 1931, the 
letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire, 
France, the United States, and all other places in North and South Am- 
erica, was increased to 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for each 
additional ounce. . 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1932 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3.56. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

The air mail service was inaugurated about Christmas, 1927. In the 
first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 and the weight 
of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; during 1930-31, 1,747,950 miles were flown and 
506,881 lb. of mail carried, during 1931-32 1,229,021 miles were flown and 
443,501 Ib. of mail carried, and during 1932-33 432,378 miles were flown 
and 454,303 lb. of mail carried. 

In December, 1929, the air mail route between Fort McMurray, Alta., 
and Aklavik, N.W.T., was inaugurated. This route extends for 1,676 miles 
down the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie rivers to a point nearly 300 
miles within the Arctic Circle. Remarkable regularity and despatch have 
characterized the service. New mining camps of northern Ontario and 
Quebec were also linked up by air mail in December, 1929. 

The principal development of 1930 was the organization of a daily 
air mail service between Winnipeg and Calgary via Moose Jaw, Regina, 
and Medicine Hat, with a northern link to Saskatoon, North Battleford 
and Edmonton. On August 16, 1931, this service was rearranged to 
link up Edmonton with Calgary on the main route from Winnipeg and 
service to Saskatoon and North Battleford was discontinued. Lethbridge 
was added as a point of call on January 15, 1931. 

On March 31, 1982, this trans-prairie service was suspended while the 
Toronto-Detroit service was discontinued on April 30, 1932, following a 
reduction in the appropriation for air mail transportation in Canada 
during the fiscal year 1932-33. 


CHAP DER ALY 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade 


Total Trade 


Canada’s foreign trade during the year ended Mar. 31, 1933, in com- 
mon with that of most other countries, continued the decline which had 
its inception in 1929. The value of Canada’s imports in 1933 was lower 
than for any year since 1910, and exports than at any time since 1915. 
From 1932 to 1933 the decrease in the Dominion’s foreign trade was: 
based on declared value—imports 29-8 p.c., exports 18-2 p.c.; based on 
volume—imports 25-7 p.c., exports 8°3 p.c. During the year many adverse 
factors tended to reduce the export trade of all nations. The chief factors 
were: increases in tariffs, extension of exchange controls, and depreciated 
currencies, as well as quotas and other restrictions. A further decline in 
commodity prices, which was world-wide, also kept the purchasing power 
of British and foreign countries, as well as that of Canada, at a low level. 
The foreign trade of Canada suffered materially under these unprece- 
dented handicaps. Even with the material decrease in import and export 
trade, analysed in the following pages, Canada has maintained her rela- 
tively high place among the trading nations of the world. 


Canada Abroad—Canada House, the High Commissioner’s Offices in London, 
England, is shown to the right. View from Charing Cross corner of Tra- 


falgar Square. 
Photos, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1983 amounted to $887,097,541, 
a reduction of 23-9 p.c. compared with 1932 and 48-5 p.c. compared with 
1931. In spite of the large decrease in the past three years total trade is 
how nearly 8 times that at Confederation. 


The following table shows the trend of total Canadian trade (i.e, 
excluding the small percentages of foreign merchandise exported) for 
typical years from 1906 to 1929 and annually thereafter. 


Total Canadian Trade! with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


SSS Se 


Canadian Trade with— odota 1 
Fiscal Year : Other : Other BRAC aT 
Kined British Le Foreign ay 
Soom Empire | Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CD06. en ask oh te ena at 196, 640,380 25,570,276 252,802, 758 44,210, 822 519,224, 236 
LOT 5 See eye Pee aa 347,324,375 45, 844, 988 559, 674, 963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782,437 
LOQ2ee Cer VR a ere ane 416,497,018 78,447,645 808,546, 839 184,553,510 | 1,488,045,012 
1020 Bene ary eneuNnOs HE 623,771, 866 169,695,632 11,367, 624,374 468,386,891 | 2,629,388, 763 
OG Oca at saa ter og 470, 925, 703 161,320,037 |1,362,491, 800 373,794,344 | 2,368,531, 884 
POSTAL ARR neh Wigan 28 368, 743, 891 129,018,931 934, 067,581 274,524,959 | 1,706,355, 362 
LOB 2 MeP ie: cee sated fii 280,415,504 86, 352, 876 586,873, 449 201,206,377 | 1,154,848, 206 
OBE eas ane a 270. 827,074 71,676,177 375,708,455 161,971,993 880, 183, 699 


Sql kya ee as nS en a ee eee 


1These figures do not include exports of foreign merchandise. 


The Dominion’s total trade with the United Kingdom in 1933 was 
$271,599,252, showing a decrease compared with 1932 of 3-5 p.c. and with 
1931 of 26-6 p.c. Total trade with the United States in 1933 was $381,- 
077,886, a decrease of 36-1 p.c. compared with 1932 and of 59-8 p.c. com- 
pared with 1931. The above figures of total trade include exports of 
foreign produce from Canada as well as domestic exports. Total exports 
of such foreign merchandise amounted to $11,221,215 in 1932, and $6,913,842 
in 1938, which is a very small proportion (about 1 p.c.) of total trade for 
those years. | 


In 1933 the percentage of total Canadian trade carried on with the 
United Kingdom was 30-8, with other British countries 8-1, with the 
United States 42-7, and with other foreign countries 18-4, whereas in 1932 
total Canadian trade with these same countries was in the following pro- 
portions: 24-3 with the United Kingdom, 7:5 with other British countries, 
50°8 with the United States, and 17-4 with other foreign countries. 


As regards total Canadian trade, therefore, the relative trend in 1933 
was upwards with the United Kingdom, with other British countries, and 
with other foreign countries, but downwards with the United States. 


The following résumé of total trade for the years 1921-33 shows that 
for only three of the thirteen years did imports exceed exports. The year 
of highest per capita trade was 1921 with 1929 a close second; the year of 
lowest per capita trade in the period was 1933. ! 
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Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports 
and Total Trade, fiscal years 1921-33 


SS ee eee 


Percent- 
2 
Ta a act age Rate Values per capita of— 

Entered Exports H sie 

Hiseal Voar for over eit S | Estimated 
Consump- Imports I ye Population Banca 
tion over Entered saree, 4 C eae Total Total 
Total for Con- f : Con Prod tn Imports | Trade! 
Exports sumption ee on poebee 
$ $ p.c No. $ $ $ 

LOZ ee peers - 29, 730, 763 = 97-60 8, 787, 949 135-32 141-20 276-52 
192 eee =i Omh ono vas 100-82 8.919, 000 83-00 83-84 166-84 
OR icae Bae ae — 1142, 716,593 117-78 9,010,L00 103-39 89-09 192-48 
124 ree alas — {165,396,430 118-51 9,143,000 114-35 97-72 212-07 
LOD ee ate wen oe — |284,429, 106 135-69 9,294, O00 115-04 85-76 200-80 
O26 See memes, — |401,371, 405 143-28 9,451, 000 139-19 98-13 237-32 
[O27 Ae epee Se — |236, 680,637 122-92 9, 636, 000 129-96 106-99 236-95 
1928 7 eee eae — |141, 641,568 112-76 9, 85,400 124-92 112-78 237-70 
1920 Sea ee — |1238,216, 984 109-72 | 10,029,00) 136-00 126-23 262-23 
LOS O) Cee tee eee 108,335,512 - 91-72 | 10,208,000 117-83 122-31 240-14 
(RU eee at Ss: 89, 584, 647 - 90-12 | 10,376,786 77-09 87-39 164+43 
LODO Peony sekem = 9,061,613 101-57 | 10,506,000 54-86 55-06 109-92 
IG Sis AAR tet ce Soa - | 74,330, 053 113-29 | 10,660,000 44.45 38-12 82-57 


1Not including exports of foreign produce. 


Imports 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1933, imports were less by $172,- 
120,160, or 29-8 p.c., than for the year 1932. Of the total imports of 
$406,383,744 for 1933, 57-2 p.c. came from the United States; 21-4 p.c., 
from the United Kingdom; 8-3 p.c., from other British countries; and 
13-1 p.c., from other foreign countries. In 1932 the proportions were 60:8 
p.c., 18°4 p.c., 7-2. p.e., and 13-7 p.c; respectively. 

The percentage of imports from the United States and other foreign 
countries to total imports has therefore shown a decline for the fiscal 
year 1933 but those from the United Kingdom and other British countries 
show increases. j 

The table below gives the import figures for British and foreign 
countries for the years 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 


Imports from British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Imports from— 


: Total 
Fiscal Year : Other 3 Other 
Pe British Rue Foreign Imports 
eos Empire abe Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOU GRR aet, 5 ere an ewe « 69, 183,915 14,605,519 169, 256, 452 30, 694, 394 283 , 740, 280 
POT ert eet BAM AOA aioe 132,070, 406 22,456, 440 396,302,138 68,365,014 619,193, 998 
LODZ ee ANAL abelian 117, 135, 348 31,973,910 515, 958, 196 82,736, 883 747, 804,332 
LO OF acotathe cpa orn Ms 194,041,381 63,346, 829 868,012, 229 140, 278, 652 1,265, 679,091 
TOS ONE ee on Cane ener Nae 189,179, 738 63,494, 864 847,442,037 148, 156,943 | 1,248, 273,582 
LOS Te sea A Ge tree Reval 149, 497,392 55,401,034 584, 407,018 107, 307,251 906, 612,695 
LOB Ze cece cary eee ek 106,371, 779 41,440, 214 351, 686,775 79,005, 136 578,503, 904 
LOS Ot ace tee eee ee. 33, 918, 269 232,548,055 53,451,365 406,383,744 


86, 466,055 


LS ee ee tt 


The table on p. 130 shows the positions of the twenty chief commod- 
ities in import trade for the past two fiscal years. 
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Twenty Chief Commodities Imported, 1932 and 1933 


Imports, fiscal year Increase gabe perce (-—) 


Rank Commodity 
ended March, 1933 Compared with 1932 
—— (In order of value, 1933) YE 
1932) 1933 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

od | Coals ee cacti eee ton| 11,045,180 | 28,989,650 j/— 2,072,110 |— 6,511,712 
4] 2 |Crude petroleum.......... gal.| 897,580,215 {| 26,878,125 |—178,696,896 |+ 2,684,041 
5 | 3 |Sugar for refining........... lb.| 878,434,800 | 14,068,983 |I— 72,748,100 |— 5,230,652 
Se .45) Machinery. see ae — | 14,000,252 —- |— 10,387,337 
2] 5 |Spirits and wines.......... gal. 1,402,130 | 18,415,734 |i— 896,675 |— 12,125,827 
62/5 6.|Greenfruits: 3565 eee — |. 11,306,598 - |— 4,098.410 
8 7 |Automobile parts............. - 10,022, 832 = |— 38)422,993 
9] 8 |Plates and sheets (iron). .cwt. 3, 404,313 9,354,335 ||— 1,634,164 |— 4,005,684 
10 | 9 |Books and printed matter..... - 9, 168, 487 - |— 3,440,838 
115] 10) |\Gasolene arses ee ee gal. 93,864,758 | 7,983,845 |I— 21,958,199 |— 1,767,861 
Lay CLI Raw coutone a sae cee ete lb. 94,705,651 | 7,448,536 |+- 1,670,635 |— 353,508 
13812) (Settlers, ettects) 40.6 eee - 6,716, 111 —- |— 1,546,334 
12/134] Paper ia tonto ee eae - 6,179,897 - |— 2,645,244 
7 | 14 |Electric apparatus............. = 6, 048, 542 — |— 8,623,881 
16 | 15 |Engines and boilers............ - 5,297, 109 = |= 1,913,140 
17 | 16 |Clay and its products......... - 5, 072,380 = Wi sehen 
ZOOL | redirutts oki eee ee lb. 81,314, 844 4,913,221 + 3,281,915 |— 17,152 
15 | 18 |Vegetable oils............. gal. 9,873,392 | 4,832,494 |— 4,428,641 |— 2,981,523 
TON WSL Oy Risiw a illc sedi. Gee Rie eaten tb. 2,572,949 4,783,327 ||+ 905 O10 aa uleskoe oot 
ESP 20s iain ceed eee eee ee lb. 38,417,276 | 4,720,485 |I— 4,348,427 |— 2,404,879 


It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a number 
of years between the commodities listed by rank. Coal, now in first place, 
has been among the first three commodities since 1890 but machinery, 
which is now in fourth place, headed the list in 1930, with imports valued 
at $69,000,000 and was in sixth place twelve years ago when its imports 
were valued at $37,000,000, being then outranked by: sugar and products, 
coal, cotton goods, woollen goods, and rolling-mill products. Crude petro- 
leum has risen to prominence rapidly since 1920 when it was in eleventh 
place. 

Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
groups as follows: agricultural and vegetable products; animals and animal 
products; fibres, textiles, and textile products; wood, wood products and 
paper; iron and its products; non-ferrous metals and their products; non- 
metallic minerals and their products; chemicals and allied products; and 
miscellaneous commodities. Imports for all groups showed heavy decreases 
for 1983. The greatest absolute decreases were experienced by agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, iron and its products, and fibres, textiles and 
textile products in the order given, but the greatest percentage decreases 
were shown by non-ferrous metals and their products (48-4 p.c.), iron and 
its products (44-4 p.c.), and animals and animal products (37:1 p.c.). 

The most important group from the standpoint of imports was agri- 
cultural and vegetable products under which classification imports reached 
$88,221,000, by far the most important items being alcoholic beverages, 
sugar and fresh fruits. This group showed a decrease of 31:4 p.c. from 
the 1932 figures. The other chief groups in order of value of imports 
were: non-metallic minerals and their products ($87,658,000—chiefly coal 
and petroleum); fibres, textiles and textile products ($61,215,000—chiefly 
raw cotton and cotton products); and iron and its products ($59,337,000 
—chiefly machinery, automobile parts, plates and sheets, etc.). 


TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Trade between Canada and the United Kingdom has shown definite improve- 
ment during 1933, especially in recent months (see p. 133). The illustration 
shows: (1) Part of a large shipment of Western cattle which left Montreal 
on Oct. 6, 1933, inaugurating a new phase in Canada’s live-cattle trade with 
Great Britain; heretofore only finished or short-keep cattle have been so 
exported. The cattle in this shipment were feeder stock for finishing in Eng- 
land. (2) Canadian cattle on arrival at Cardiff, Wales. (3) Discharging a 
cargo of Canadian grain in the United Kingdom by means of three floating 
elevators. (4) Canadian apples in one of the many spacious United Kingdom 
warehouses. (5) The return cargoes brought back to Canada comprise Welsh 
coal, iron and steel in both primary and finished forms, machinery, textiles, 
chemicals, etc. The picture shows “black sheets” being loaded at Cardiff for 
shipment to Canada. (6) The Canadian Victor discharging a cargo of general 
Canadian merchandise consigned to the United Kingdom. 

Photos, Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
70800—93 
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Exports 


The Dominion leads the world in exports of wheat, printing paper, 
nickel and asbestos; occupies third place in exports of wheat flour; fourth 
place in the exports of automobiles and wood pulp; and sixth place as 
regards rubber tires. The exports of these staple products from Canada 
make up about 50 p.c. of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. Canada 
also ranks high in the world’s exports of many other staple products such 
as lumber and timber, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, etc. 

Total exports for the fiscal year ended March, 1938, were $480,713,797, 
of which $6,913,842 were exports of foreign produce. The domestic ex- 
ports were, therefore, $473,799,955 and showed a reduction of 17-8 p.c. 
compared with 1932. Of these domestic exports 38:9 p.c. went to the 
United Kingdom, 30-2 p.c. to the United States, 8-0 p.c. to other British 
countries and 22-9 p.c. to other foreign countries. The United States and 
the United Kingdom have always been Canada’s two best customers, but 
the export records for 1982 and 1933 show that, as compared with 1931, 
the percentages of our exports to the United Kingdom are increasing, 
while those to the United States show a decrease. 


x 


Canadian Exports to British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Exports to— 


|——-—_ SSS Total 
Fiscal Year : Other : Other Domestic 
United aye United neice 
C: British Foreign Exports 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SOG SRR reetoces. speeder 127,456, 465 10,964, 757 83, 546, 306 13,516, 428 235, 483,956 
LOLA ee eric) Beaches 215, 253, 969 23,388,548 163,372, 825 29,573,097 431,588,439 
1929 ee mton eseci: Ache 299,361,675 46,473,735 | 292,588,643 101, 816, 627 740, 240, 680 
DODO martes ities, cre aco 429, 730,485 106, 258, 803 499,612,145 828, 108,239 | 1,363, 709,672 
1OSOS RN eee coe cee 281,745, 965 97,825,173 | 515,049,763 | 225,637,401 | 1, 120,258,302 
1k Gee A ape pret 219, 246, 499 73,617,897 | 349,660,563 | 157,217,708 799, 742, 667 
bY ett oer EP aa 174, 048, 725 44,912. 662 235,186,674 122,201,241 576,344,302 
TO3S even Gan amen ae 184,361,019 37,757,908 | 143,160,400 ' 108,520,628 473,799, 955 
Twenty Chief Commodities Exported, 1932 and 1933 
Total Exports, Increase (-+-) or Decrease ( —) 
Rank Commodity fiscal year ended 1933 
March, 1933 Compared with 1932 
(In order of value, 1933) Sanne 
1932)1933 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ 

La lpeade | Wiheatice yas ere cone bush.| 239,373, 255| 130,546,365]| + 48,057,322| + 14,806,982 
2 2 |Newsprirt paper............ cwt.| 33,259,697| 74,136,863] — 6,682,452] ~ 28,866,489 
3a Sah OOGsDULp seen eee eee cewt. 8,786,823] 17,786,135] — 2,975,740) — 9,898, 647 
5 4 when flours. fee see tecee bri. 5,268,371] 16,987,110) — 145,369) — 1,910,433 
4 ESL HLOR TS) CUasbateete ak aera oie eee cwt. 2,401,048) 16,658,723)| — 1,178,160} — 6,981,303 
6] 6 Planice and boards......... M fo. 619,675} 11,098,960) — 286,004] — 7,667,492 
OR La RAW ANTSs see rectors oe ee - | 10,633,750 — | — 1,476,407 
8 | 8 |Copper bars, rods, etc...... ewt. 1,785,253) 10,118,191)) + 196,460] — 2,939,542 
TU cI Whiskey. ssc eee pf. gal. 1,992,059) 9,920,907) — 520,548! — 1,701,349 
12° | 10? |Cheeses25 3.2 we ee eee cwt. 857,116} 8, 758,415)) + 2,869] — 1,835,552 
TOS Ate PNG CK eats seyret ica cwt. 325, 607 7,464,500) — 218,184) — 4,644,900 
15 |, 12)|\Apples, fresh’..............-.. brl. 1,780,026} 7,352,912] + 121,144 + 815,328 
201 13%| Meatsnsaic.s oa.teactn acer eee - 6,683, 140 ~ | -+- 1,722,324 
28 | 14.;Automobiles..........:..... No. 13,368) 5,795,531)) +- 4,529] + 2,178,250 
18 | 15 |Silver ore and bullion........ oz.} 15,585,632} 4,416,571) — 2,167,999] — © 743,957 
QUA 16s Oster hoes eek eas ake bush.] 18,824,449] 4,300,592]. — 16,851} — 361,743 
(S.n Gl Barley-c2205-. 1.cate nie oe bush. 9,863,054] 4,293,341) — 14,474,624] — 5,709,570 
14 | 18 Paid Misr Peas te Rapa) Sen, penis cord 476,748), 4,287,425] — 356,176] — 3,908,719 
Ad HO LOM Verne camels mre mie bush.} 8,211,332} 4,030,240) + 8,851,519] + 2,005,041 
26 | 20 Machinery. eT. eatee eer ees — | 3,938,433 ~!'+ 262,810 
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Of the nine main classification groups in the fiscal year ended 1933, 
the exports for the agricultural and vegetable products group were first 
and reached $203,000,000, with wheat by far the chief item, accounting for 
64°2 p.c. of the total. The wood, wood products and paper group was 
second in exports ($121,000,000). Newsprint paper accounted for about 
61 p.c. of these exports. Animals and animal products was third with 
exports of $54,000,000 followed by the non-ferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts group with $43,000,000. The chief items in the former group were 
raw furs, cheese and fish (fresh and canned), and in the latter, copper bars 
and rods, aluminium, nickel and raw gold. 

Wheat has been the leading export for more than twenty years and 
even though exports of wheat in 1930 showed a decrease of $212,770,851 
and the figures for 1931 and 1932 showed further decreases of $38,333,706, 
and $61,680,386 respectively this commodity still holds first place, and the 
1933 export figures show an increase of $15,000,000 over those of the 
previous year. But there have been many changes within this period in 
the order of all the other commodities listed. So recently as 1920 wheat 
was followed by meats (now thirteenth), wheat flour, planks and boards, 
and printing paper (now second), in the order named. — 


Review of Trade by Months in Latest Years 


The monthly trade figures as available when going to press as com- 
pared with 1930, 1931 and 1932 were as follows ($000 omitted) :— 


Imports and Exports, by Months, January 1930 to November 1933 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month. | 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1930 1931 1932 1933 

$ 000 $ 000 $ 000. $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
VANUAT Vets ecieeee: 84,662} 50,414) 34,115} 24,441] 73,507; 44,683) 38,367] 31,562 
Hebruaryec.s se 80,922} 50,994) 35,586} 23,514) 66,960) 43,873} 36,431} 26,398 
Marcliveacyaeace 113,026] 75,381) 57,448) 32,851) 89,595) 55,048} 39,749] 36,579 
Woriligceien donee 71,402} 51,189} 29,794) 20,457] 50,744) 33,935] 26,976] 20,012 
Mata Gectranee 101,545} 73,457; 44,361) 32,927) 77,261] 59,833) 40,594) 45,576 
June...............| 91,544] 52,509] 40,743] 33,619] 78,703) 54,348] 40,945] 45,968 
autLL Viera sata rere 84,551} 48,379) 35,711) 35,738) 76,408] 49,645) 42,321] 51,345 
MUCUStA ater eee 77,906} 47,308)  36,527/ 38,747] 69,290) 48,764) 41,314] 44,723 
September......... 87,900} 45,379} 34,594) 38,698) 81,046] 48,991) 42,187] 57,785 
Octoberae ees 78,358) 45,933} 37,095} 41,070) 82,781) 55,538] 56,626) 60,214 
November........ 76,325} 46,911) 37,769} 43,712] 73,061; 57,487| 45,945) 60,385 
December......... 60,338} 40,290) 28,961 -|| 66,820) 53,255) 42.616 - 


At this time, the trade figures for the twelve months ended October, 
1933, indicate that while total exports reached $514,687,666 compared with 
$524,757,105 for the year ended October, 1932, showing a reduction of 
1-9 p.c., and imports were reduced from $473,084,805 to $388,905,458, or 
by 17:8 p.c., exports to the United Kingdom actually increased in the 
same period from $180,499,966 to $198,329,743, or by 11-0 p.c. and imports 
from the United Kingdom also increased from $93,806,802 to $95,157,552, 
or 1-4 p.c. ; 

Our trade with the United States has suffered much more severely, 
imports having fallen from $278,463,855 to $210,858,072, or by 24:3 p.c., 
and exports from $185,537,075 to $165,544,488, or 10-7 p.c. in the same 
period. 
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The changes in direction of Canadian trade are brought out more 
clearly by a consideration of the proportion of total trade carried on with 
these countries. For the year ended October, 1932, 58-9 p.c. of our imports 
came from the United States, but the proportion for the year ended 
October, 1933, was only 54:2 p.c. On the other hand, the United King- 
‘dom, which supplied 19-8 p.c. of our imports in the former period, in- 
creased that proportion to 24:5 p.c. in -the latter period. As regards 
exports, 34-6 p.c. in the former year compared with 31-6 p.c. in the latter 
for the United States, and 34-8 p.c. with 38-9 p.c. for the United Kingdom. 

For the latest months of August, Sept., Oct. and Nov. the. improve- 
ment of trade with the United Kingdom, and the British Empire generally, 
was particularly well marked, the percentages of imports being: U.K.— 
Aug., 25-9; Sept., 24:5; Oct., 25-6; Nov., 25:9; British Empire—Aug., 
35°3; Sept., 33°8; Oct., 34-3; Nov., 35-2; US.A—Aug., 51:8; Sept., 51-0; 
Oct., 49:8; Nov., 49-76. The percentages of exports for the same months 
were: U.K—Aug., 32:3; Sept., 38:3; Oct., 40-4; Nov., 47-8; British 
Empire—Aug., 41-5; Sept., 46-4; Oct., 48-8; Nov., 55-8; US.A—Aug., 
39-7; Sept., 32-0; Oct., 30°3; Nov., 25-0. 

It will be seen from the ‘above ‘that for November, 1933, almost 56 p.c. 
-of our exports of domestic produce went to the British Empire. 


The Canadian Trade Balance 


From Confederation to 1933, exports of all produce from Canada to 
-all countries exceeded imports in twenty-eight years, while imports ex- 
‘ceeded exports in thirty-eight years. The largest excess of exports in a 
single fiscal year was in 1918, a “war year”, when it amounted to 
'$622,637,000; while the largest excess of imports, amounting to $294,139,000 
occurred in 1918. The “unfavourable” balances occurred chiefly in 
1903-13, years of heavy capital imports. 

Canada’s balance of trade with the United Kingdom has been favour- 
‘able since 1889. With the United States it is usually unfavourable. 


“Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years 1931 and 1932 
Credit balances marked (+) Debit balances marked (—) 


Rank 1931 1932 


Countries he Le 
1931|1932 Amount | Per Capita|) Amount | Per Capita 
} Million $ $ c.|| Million $ $c. 


United States ees teaee. arora heerete 
German yeas sore oh aoe rea 
Union of South ATTICA sayes ene 
Argentina .ki scaetiaceiots He eee eas 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. Among 
such more or less “invisible” exchanges may be mentioned interest and 
freight payments, financial services, insurance premiums, advertising pay- 
ments, royalties, cash contributions to various objects, the financing of 
tourist expenditures, the money movement which accompanies immigration 
and emigration, etc. If all the visible and invisible items which make up a 
country’s dealings were set down and totalled, the debit or credit balance 
would be a final invisible item representing an export or import of capital. 
Just as in the case of an individual an excess of expenditures over receipts 
must be made up by borrowing or reduction of capital or an excess of 
receipts over expenditures results in a capital asset, so it is in the case 
of a nation. The accompanying table, which includes the latest estimates 
of the Bureau of Statistics, shows debit and credit items of Canada’s business 
relations and exchanges with other countries as a whole for 1931 and 1982. 


Estimated Balance of Canada’s International Payments, 1931 and 1932 
(‘000° omitted) 


1931 


Item Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Visible and | Visible and || Visible and | Visible and 
Invisible Invisible Invisible Invisible 


—_—_ | | | EE 


$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
1. Commodity Trade.—Recorded merchandise 
exports and imports.............. Sets 617, 243 628, 098 502,801 452,614 
Unrecorded imports of ships.............. - 500 - = 
617, 243 628, 598 502, 801 452,614 
Deductions for settlers’ effects and other 
non-commercial imports.............. —9,328 —16,751 —6,526 —14,048 
607,915 611,847 496,275 438, 566 
Deduction for overvaluation.............. - 5,000 - 22,000 
Corrected total of commodity trade...... 607, 915 606, 847 496,275 416,566 
2. Exports and imports of gold coin and bull- 
LOM crs tee ctarta eee Mrevreinie hata fteee ro ee Seer asic 70,062 2,038 60, 825 2,175 
3. Correction for gold movement to convert 
to Canadian currency................. ~ - 7,919 = 
4. Freight payments and receipts, n.o.p...... 49,670 76,528 38, 864 58,864 
5. Tourist expenditures........:...00..0000- 250,776 76, 452 212,448 57,403 
6. Interest payments and receipts............ 70,722 252,076 56, 000 248,000 
7. Immigrant remittances................... 10,051 13,110 6,080 Ue PH 
8. Government expenditures and receipts..... 11,750 10, 960 8, 850 10,379 
9. Government receipts, reparations.......... 1,295 - - - 
10. Charitable and missionary contributions. . 900 1,800 500 1,000 
11. Insurance transactions..... AGL OE 27,000 20,000 24,000 17,000 
12. Advertising transactions.................. 3,000 5,000 2,000 3,500 
13. Motion picture earnings................... - 3, 750 - 3,250 
14. Capital of immigrants and emigrants...... 5,173 3,820 4,416 3,775 
15. Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
in U.S -As (net Baur) 365i 6s. cece caes 1,857 ~ 750 - 
16. Exports and imports of electrical energy!.. - = - - 
17. Exchange London and New York on inter- 
est and maturity payments and receipts - 5,000 10,000 23,750 
18. Known omissions, such as direct magazine 
subscriptions, artists’ and entertainers’ 
receipts, radio programs, etc........... - 5, 000 - 4,000 
19. Difference between all exports and imports? - 27,790 ~ 72,138 
BhOts saan coniias hcg wees steals, 110; Lil) ee 110 e741 928, 927 928,927 


1 Included in Commodity Trade since 1928. ea 
2 This item represents net capital movements and errors and omissions. 
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Canada’s scenic attractions are not limited to any one locality, although each province has: 
-. of the Rockies... The above plate shows: Ontario—(1) Campers at Point Pelee Nationa 
erly park areas. Quebec—(1) The new Gaspé Belt Highway at Grande Vallee; (2) 
of the St. Lawrence—the National Highway near Baie St. Paul. Maritimes—(1) Salmoi 
Island; (3) Evangeline’s Well, renowned in song and story, Grand Pre, Nova Scotia. 
Manitoba; (2) Sunset over Waskesiu lake, Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan 
and Maligne lake, Jasper National Park; (2) Lake Louise, Banff National Park. | 


Photos, courtesy National Parks of Cam 


isitatairsepnciieostntonnteedee 


wn characteristic types as, for instance, the old-world charm of Quebec or the grandeur 
k; (2) Flower Pot Island, Georgian Bay; (3) A scene in one of Ontario’s more north- 
ther view of the Gaspé Highway at Cap Gros-Morne; (3) A scene along.the north shore 
Ming on the Restigouche river, New Brunswick; (2) A rural scene in Prince Edward 
iries—(1) Pony-riding along the beach of Clear lake, Riding Mountain National Park, 
Sanctuary lake, Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. Rockies—(1) Mount Unwin 


rvice, Ottawa, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, and Department of Roads, Province of Quebec. 
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The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. Since 1926 various methods have been 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for obtaining a general 
idea of the amount and value of this trade. The following figures of 
tourist expenditures 1926-32 are in accordance with the latest revision. 
For the year 1932 the tourist trade was calculated to have brought 
$212,000,000 (Canadian funds) into the country, and after the deduction 
of $57,000,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable balance 
was estimated at $155,000,000. By far the most important factor is the 
automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being esti- 
mated that such United States tourists spent $159,838,000 (Canadian 
funds) in Canada in 1982, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about 
$27,247,000 in the United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the 
return which Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, her fish and 
game, her winter sports and other advantages, and represent an “invisible” 
export which is increasing steadily in importance. 


Tourist Expenditures, 1926-32 


Expenditures 
Expenditures | of Canadian 
of Outside Tourists Excess of 
Year Tourists in Other (1) over (2) 
in ies Countries 
$ $ $ 
L026 soc ee ae eg ee ee eerie ert es ctor are 201, 167,000 98, 747,000 102,420,000 
1007 es) VR meee nent a aint END ee nea enc tras seee 238,477,000 | 108,750,000 129, 727,000 
19D Bee cas area ons Ee EAN SONEERIEN osc Neen rare oti ker ne Rg 275,230,000 | 107,522,000 167, 708,000 
TOG eS at ee ees Safe See ret ueerneneas in notes eee 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 187, 734,000 
TOS Oe ec Ue Nate are ie card cd ys ects 279,238,000 | 100,389,000 178, 849,000 
LOS Me ae rence vetsicietcst te aber LEN EOY Gn Sheer rom lars arelt vole e cieerentens 250,776,000 76,452,000 174,324,000 
1032 SNe nals cee Waaricis Cera Mew sO Meena crag 212, 448, 000! 57,403,000 155,045,000 


1 Canadian funds. 


Canada-United States tourist traffic is greater than that between 
any other two countries in the world. The high per capita wealth in both 
countries promotes travel and the close interlocking of business interests 
necessitates many business trips across the frontier. There is, in the 
United States, one automobile to every 5:1 persons and in Canada, one to 
every 9:4. For the United States family of moderate income the relative 
cheapness of an automobile holiday in Canada is attractive. Railway and 
steamship lines add substantially to the number of holiday seekers. 

The benefits of the tourist business are not altogether one-sided, 
however. Canadians are attracted by the larger United States’ cities and 
the more “settled” type of scenery, while large numbers of wealthy 
Canadians visit the United States’ winter playgrounds in the south. The 
estimated annual expenditure of Canadian tourists in the United States 
is only about one-third that of United States’ tourists in Canada, but in 
comparing these the relative populations of the two countries should be 
zonsidered. If United States’ tourists to Canada were in the same propor- 
tion to their population as Canadian tourists to the United States are to 
ours, the income accruing to Canada from this source—assuming expen- 
ditures to be on the present basis—would be more than $680,000,000; but 
Canadian car owners, who bulk large in this movement, are wealthier on 
the average and the number of passengers per car is greater, hence the 
higher average expenditure. 


CHAPTER XV 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities, The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 10,000,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through 
the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and _ retail 
stores, and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur- 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other resources were gradually exploited, As popula- 
tion grew local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. 
Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange 
of products, and growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties, Nevertheless some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1931 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds as 
estimated under the heading National Income on yp. 48 was $4,000,000,000, 
while the money value of export trade was $617,200,000. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The distribution of goods and services, to meet the demands of con- 
sumers, requires many types of establishments which employ hundreds 
of thousands of persons and use many millions of dollars of capital. A 
census of merchandising and service establishments, taken in 1931, showed 
that there were more than 120,000 retail stores in Canada with sales 
amounting to $2,805,075,800. Including proprietors recelving a fixed salary, 
there were more than 300,000 persons on the pay-rolls of these stores and 
more than $300,000,000 paid out to them in salaries and wages during the 
year. . 
Retail Services—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various. kinds to the Canadian public. The pro- 
vision of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief 
business of the service groups. In all, $236,000,000 were spent by con- 
sumers in such establishments and 68,000 persons employed in these 
undertakings. 
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Wholesale Trade—The supplying of goods for the retail trade re- 
quires a complex organization, made up of many types of wholesale 
establishments. The census of wholesale business showed that there 
were more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada with sales amounting 
to slightly more than one billion dollars and 8,000 other types of whole- 
salers handling sales and orders to the value of two billion dollars. 
Ninety-five thousand persons found employment in wholesale establish- 
ments and their earnings totalled almost $150,000,000. 


Chain Stores—In recent years, great changes have taken place in the 
distribution of goods. The chain store is now doing a large and growing 
proportion of the work of retailing merchandise. A survey of chain 
stores, made in connection with the Census of Merchandising, showed 
that chain stores do more than 20 p.c. of the total retail business of the 
Dominion. In food products, the most developed section of the chain- 
store movement, chain stores probably account for about 25 to 30 p.c. of 
the business. The total sales made by chain store organizations were 
$548,000,000 in 1930 and those by food stores alone were $137,000,000. 


Internal Freight Movements 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found in 
the reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 1932 this revenue 
freight totalled 60,468,093 tons. The returns by provinces throw light on 
interprovincial trade in Canada. For example, the four western provinces 
show a net export to the eastern provinces of 6,358,234 tons of freight 
made up largely of agricultural and animal products. The eastbound 
movement of wheat alone amounted to 5,693,018 tons and other grains and 
agricultural products brought the total net eastern movement up to 
6,529,803 tons. The movement of animal products going eastward was 
164,323 tons. There were cross movements of mine products, the net 
movement westward of 75,902 tons consisting mostly of coal. Forest 
products moved eastward to the extent of 106,910 tons and manufactures 
and miscellaneous freight showed a westward movement amounting to 
505,279 tons, fish, cement, lime and plaster and fertilizers being the only 
commodities listed with a net movement eastward. 


Freight Originated and Freight Terminated for Seven Months 
ended July 31, 1933 


ee “Neesee——ew“se_0jeoe*tne oD wW 


Originated | Received Terminated! Delivered | 
at rom Total at to Total 
Province Stations Foreign | Originated | Stations Foreign | Terminated 
in Canada |Connections in Canada |Connections 


000 tons | 000 tons | 600 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Prince Ed. Island... 87 z 87 88 re bik 90 


Nova Scotia........ 2,174 ¢ 2.68 2,237 1,841 214 2,055 
New Brunswick..... 759 227 986 692 552 aril poae 
Quebec: -i...coencer 2,990 1,205 4,195 2,869 1,657 4,526 
Ontaviosea ee 5,010 | ° 7,120 12,130 8, 635 5,521 14,156 
Manitoba........... 1,510 _ 66 — 1,576 1,490 64 1,554 
Saskatchewan...... 2,756 154 2,910 1,424 98 1,522 
Ail bertaa eee ae - 8,594 62 3, 656 ORG PL iy et GN 
British Columbia... 1,581 95. 1,676 | 1,144 1,789 2, 933 


Totals, Seven ; ite eee Laie Ley, Parone SL = 
Months, 1933..... 20,461 8,992 | 29,453 19,189 | = 9,898 | 29,037 


Totals, Seven 
Months, 1932..... 23 , 533 10,021 ' 33,554 22,734 10,053 32,787 
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Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but akin to internal 
trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely linked with 
the business organization of the country, is that of stock markets, The 
principal stock exchanges in Canada are loeated at Montreal and Toronto, 
though those at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
are increasing in importance. In recent years there has been a huge increase 
in the volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges, due to the 
widespread participation of the general public in the “ bull” market which 
extended from 1924 to 1929. Since 1929, however, trading has fallen away 
considerably, due to heavy losses, business depression and caution on the 
part of the investing public. July, August and September, 1932, sales 
figures showed an advance which, however, proved but temporary. A 
more substantial increase both in trading and in prices occurred in the 
early summer months of 1933. 


The Montreal Stock Exchange—After a busy day. 
Courtesy, Montreal Stock Exchange. 


The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales on the Montreal Exchange. 


Numbers of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange, by 
Months, January 1930 to November 1933 


| ! ! 

Month 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 Month 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 
JON Ae oclecskuas 988, 789/377, 241/125,989| 201,183] July....... 308, 399/245, 845) 283 , 953)1, 852,002 
US epeaar ante 830, 534/706, 607/136,387| 281,197) Aug....... 558, 387/169, 400/544,528) 414,966 
Maron.e 1.20% 1,183, 969/605, 696/180,070| 207,529|| Sept....... 817, 409)437,503|506,926] 433,747 
April iat « 1,601, 764/477, 053}187,313) 486,726] Oct........ 1,350, 604/308, 888/206, 902] 399,022 
MAS aes caet 1,088, 587/851, 426/204, 522/1,083,485] Nov.......| 466,867/431, 758/193,093] 370,325 
DUNG; fee eS ates 1,389, 170/528, 093/176, 041 betes Deets cs 24 532, 593/125, 308] 149, 733 = 
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Security Prices, 1981 and 1932—-The Bureau of Statistics publishes 
several series of index numbers designed to measure the movement of 
security prices in general and of important groups of stocks in particular, 
which constitute an important barometer of business conditions, The table 
below shows the course of the investors’ index number for representative 
months in the years 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. A table of the index num- 
bers of mining stocks by months during the same years is also given. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1930-33 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1930 (representative months)— 

ANUAT Yee eate en oe eee an hate ae none 120-3 133-3 209-1 155-7 
ADIs Se ee ic ohne pn ts eid, ae 118-6 143-7 220-9 166-5 
AUB USH si. lat ose tt ot cae aime emia eo Lae tee 113-3 116-0 153-1 125-0 
Decem bers cre wisest tte ee nine eee 108-2 104-7 120-3 103-1 

1931 (representative months)— 
January > sie se ae sae earns cree Ceiee 109-1 107°3 124-7 106-9 
MAT GIy ti sabes oe tet vnc icc oe olen ote ee tee ee 111-6 116-1 127-8 110-8 
JUNGY ST seek ee a ree eee es a ae 97-1 80-4 91-1 80-1 
Seplembersece nc Mes. ae eee ec ae nee 94-3 65:4 79°3 68-6 
Wecem beri: .2.4 eee ee ee ee 92-9 59°3 74:3 64-8 
1932 (representative months)— 
PAUUAL Vee ce reais 4g acer ee aoe Meron 90-3 59-1 73°7 64-8 
INERT CLIN Site Miternkcde ay Rie ct tan “fy oe Sa 86-0 59-8 71-5 64-1 
FALLS: Peas Ries er nny Ata AMEE ear te Gk ae 60-5 34-9 48-8 43-2 
Septem bers; 4. .seta oe eee 76:1 56:9 73-8 63-0 
Mecem bers ys cl alee Marae shoe eee 67-5 45-1 58-4 51-3 
1933 (representative months)— 

ANMATY circ icrpoicseuateee teenie: an Ca Rr 67-5 44-6 59-6 51-6 
Misi li etre eee veront sitar scakst tte taser oe va er ae 62-3 38-2 57-3 47-3 
eI ULE 8 Speer es ae as ay See Gene Re ee 72-7 53°8 103-6 74:7 
DULL yt Sisa estee tera tc, ee chen ie oseceh roe epee meet 79-6 58-5 118-3 83-3 
OCOD ETT RA 7s sks h Ten cael ae aera eer 70:9 45-9 100-1 70-4 


Taking the prices of stocks in 1926 as equal to 100, the monthly index 
number of industrials reached its peak in September 1929, when it was 
315-8, that is to say, industrials were on the average over three times the 
price prevailing in the base year 1926. In the same month the index for 
public utility stocks had risen to 163-1 and that for all common stocks to 
217-1. November 1929 saw the index for industrials at 209-4, utilities at 
130-9, and all stocks at 154-7. Throughout 1930 the trend was more gradu- 
ally to lower levels with minor upward movements in April and September. 
This downward tendency was interrupted in the first two months of 1931, 
but in April the indexes for these groups fell below the 1926 figures and 
continued to fall until June, 1932. At that time, utilities touched 34:9, 
industrials 48-8, and all stocks 43-2. A temporary recovery in the next 
three months was followed by another setback. A more substantial 
advance occurred in the spring and summer of 1933, as indicated by 
July group indexes of 58-5 for utilities, 118-3 for industrials and 83-3 for 
all stocks, although the latest months have registered a recession from 
these levels. 

In mining stocks the peak of the bull market was reached in October, 
1927, when the index was 143-8 (prices in 1926=100). From that date it 
has sagged, with temporary rallies, until it reached the figure of 59-2 in 
December, 1930. In 1931 this index rose gradually to 82-3 in April, but 
dropped back to 59:0 in December, and by June, 1932, had fallen to 48-3. 
Subsequent recovery caused it to advance almost without interruption to 
113-4 in September, 1933. 
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Index Numbers of Twenty Mining Stocks, by Months, 1930-33 


Month 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1983 Month 1930 {| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 


VERS ss oo te kee ss 78:9 | 68-5 | 59 Geek hee elyes am. cmeeae 68:7 | 68-6 | 55-6} 106-9 
WOU ic Sarvs gan ais Uo i) Bl JS a WY fea tag We <3 as J |: 68-0 | 67-8 | 59-7 | 107-4 
ES Sere rr 85:2 | 77-1] 57-8 | 68-4 || Sept............ 68-7 | 63-1 | 60:9} 113-4 
fA 9) Peet ae 83-3 | 82-3 | 52-4] 74-5 |! Oct............. 61-3 | 59-5 | 57-5 | 112-2 
May. 76°3 | 75-9 | 48-4 NOV yenciss satis 60-5 | 64:6 | 60-9} 109-4 
H pst Bape eee a COU OD A es S Soy LOA yD CC ar... eee ses 59-2 | 59:0] 63-1 - 


Prices of Commodities 


Trade of all kinds is inseparably linked with price movements. Index 
numbers measuring the rise and fall of commodity prices are also an 
important indicator of business and of monetary conditions. The Dominion 
came into being at a time of falling prices but after 1870 prices rose. 
From 1872 to 1897, however, there was an unprecedented fall, Canada 
experiencing a drop of 44:3 p.c., attributable to monetary factors, the 
great increase in production, and improved transportation facilities. From 
this point until 1913 prices again tended upward. It was a period of rapid 
and unprecedented prosperity almost the world over, and with the rising 
tide of trade, prices rose steeply. On the basis of 1913, the general price 


THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA 
1914 — 1933 


1926=100 
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level in 1896 was 76:0; by 1912 it had risen to 99-5, a gain of over 23 points. 
In 1913 and 1914 a short slump preceded the Great War which resulted 
in a stupendous rise in commodity prices. With the end of the War came 
a momentary lull, but in 1919 and the early part of 1920 the post-war 
boom carried the level higher than ever. In May, 1920, the index number 
was 256°7. The reaction from the optimism which had hoped too much 
from an impoverished world, drove prices precipitately downward until in 
December, 1921, the index was 150°6. For the three years, 1922-24, it 
remained comparatively stable, but rose to 160°3 in 1925, falling to 156°2 
in 1926. 
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Wholesale prices in 1926 were taken as the base of a new index 
number which in subsequent years fell to an average of 97-7 in 1927, 96°4 
in 1928 and 95:6 in 1929. Thereafter in more rapid decline the index 
number receded to an average of 86:6 in 1930 and fell to 70-4 in December, 
1931. The decline continued almost steadily until February, 1933, when 
the index was below 1913 levels at 63:6. In the next five months it rose to 
70-5, but had dropped back to 68:7 in November. 


New Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-32! and, 
by Months, 1933 


(1926=100) 


| 


19332— 

LOIS aes ean gs ate eer G4 ONG 23 encanto alas eaetaee: 98 VENUAr ye pentneeer cet £3°9 
LOT AW arid seicarloaccs ieee GO SIL O2E i re eeme ser ttedercearreee 99-4) February.............. 63-6 
TOLD erates ee ce TOA Q 2G i Sarees toad cheucte Ok Rests te 102-6)\e.\Mareh a. faclaaseace es 64-4 
LOU Gee agente poe AGIA LO al ape ohleeh ae ele PER LOO" 0) vApril ie ee eee 65-4 
LOU TSE ccc hice See aes TVASSH19 DG. Sy see ee. ee eee Oeil MeMia Nace, Aptech ee 66-9 
LOU S weep Arteil ai te oa eee La OOS He enor panied teeters OG: ai MIUNC 5 es cceeeetene cee 6-6 
LOT cM nections anaes TSA ONTO LOPE oe cept, eae cee OSG) rel yar cere. ame eee 70-5 
LODO ee PGW aiine chat yee ane 155291193 (eae. sane ees Ree 8620 WeAucisty, .o5.a nee natee 69-4 
BNA UA Oe, Ss a A aR he TLOVONIQSTS tans cheer ee | 72-1|| September.............| 68-9 
1 Ah aie ie beni peste ee, 4 OTS 1OS2 St aeme ree n ‘6627 Octobersa.. oss 67-9 
| | November............-| 68:7 

December........... - 


1 236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. ‘Preliminary figures. 


Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, i.e., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 


The Bureau’s index numbers of the cost of living are designed to show 
changes relating to average conditions. On the basis of 1926—100, the 
total index was 65-4 for the year 1913, 124-2 in 1920, 98:9 in 1928 and 
99°9 in 1929. The latter part of 1929 was marked by a slight increase 
over the average for the year, a tendency which was still further apparent 
in the first month of 1930, when the total index reached 102-1 compared 
with 99°2 for the year 1930. From that time it has declined steadily and 
in July, 1931, registered 88-6. In August there was a slight upturn but 
thereafter Ae decline continued into 1933. Food prices turned firmer in 
the spring months of 1933, and advances were sufficient to offset further 
decreases in the group indexes for fuel, clothing, rents and sundries. 
Weakness in rentals was quite pronounced in the leasing period centring 
around Oct. 1, but shelter costs are still relatively higher than other 
budget groups. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1927-32, 
and by Months, 1933 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Cloth- | Sun- 
Total | Food Fuel Rent 5 5 
Year Index | Index | Index | Index Hee one 
UU PT iP eens, Ses tact ttc hs ERLE ee ek Re CM aS 98-4 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99°1 
L028 Noster ene eee eee SMD. VS 98-9 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 
1920) ere sec eeA el aR RM Mio. te ies el 99-9 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 
LOGO Metre tere: ee A eeepc es ee 99-2 98-6 95:7 | 105-9 93-9 99-4 
LOS Meera cra pao a te eth tM ees 4k AL 89-6 77°3 94-2 | 103-0 82-2 97-4 
NOS De ater tees A eee? aps seein ee 40 doer 81-4 64-3 91-4 94-7 72°8 94-6 
19331— 
January..... A Ree IP a: Oe eet 79-1 62-8 89-2 90-0 69-2 94-1 
February...... Nel seysadarayeeretervta woe ees | 78-4 60:6 89-1 90-0 69-2 93-9 
NEAT Ch reir ten, ate ee AE rte er CoA 77°8 60-4 88-7 90-0 66-5 93-7 
YoU | yA cy aot a | RU re Ar ae 78-0 61-3 88-6 90-0 66-5 93-7 
Ma yuk vente deca OT SOS ae Le Tene 77-0 61-9 88-3 84-0 66°5 93-7 
VUNG Rec eroir ereeee Be GEA oe Sean ee 77:0 62-2 87-6 84-0 66-1 93-7 
Stel ee cme eee Overy tie eek 77-2 63-2 86-0 84-0 66-1 93-7 
AUP USTR sae Mets ys etree weee CR Wi. 78-6 67-8 86:3 84-0 66-1 93-7 
DEDLEMIDOr ge ee Cth en 78-8 65:9 86-3 84-0 69-9 91-0 
October......... PE A by MAA cl aye SN eRe Oars 77-9 65-4 87-0 80-4 69-9 94-0 
Novem bere... #5 Coe te eS aa, 78-1 65-8 87-2 80-4 69-9 94-0 
Decemibersoen hoc. eee ee aN ; - - - - - - 


! Preliminary figures. 


Toronto Harbour.—The illustration gives a good idea of the extensive facilities 
required in internal freight movements at a terminal point where lake and 
rail transportation meet. 

Photo, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts, and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”, 

At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, inter- 
est on public debt, and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament, The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collec- 
tions were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central 
government provided for completion of the Intercolonial Railway and, 
with the entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental 
was undertaken. Indeed the single item of railways and canals accounted 
for almost the entire increase in the net national debt of from $76,000,000 
in 1868 to $336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent therefore, the 
national debt down to the Great War represented expenditures for pro- 
ductive purposes and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion there- 
for. Moreover this debt was largely held outside Canada. The following 
decade witnessed the tremendous increase in the debt from $336,000,000 to 
a maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of 
dollars not represented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon 
which interest charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was 
that the major portion of this debt was now held within the country, for 
the abnormal prosperity induced by the War provided Canadians with the 
funds to invest in Government issues and the added desire of the Govern- 
ment to tap the rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instru- 
mental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in 
bonds. Following 1923 there was a steady fall in the net debt to $2,177,- 
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763,959 in 1930, but the depression with accompanying railway deficits and 
large necessary expenditures for unemployment relief have established 
a new high level of indebtedness of $2,596,480,826 as at Mar. 31, 1983. This 
equivalent of $243.80 net debt per capita was exceeded by the per capita 
figures between 1920 and 1927. The maximum of per capita debt, viz., 
$272.31, was reached in 1923. 

The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table:— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1933 


es 


Per Net 

; Revenue ‘ ne ie Total capita jae Debt 

Fiscal Year Receipts Receipts? Expenditure Bee end ot ear te 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SOS eae tad mie tie: 13, 687, 928 4-05 14,071, 689 4-17 75,757,135 22-47 
STs veto tase 19,335, 561 5-55 19,293,478 5-53 77, 706, 518 22-09 
LSS STAN eee eee eae 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82 | 155,395,780 35-82 
NS OT rN ere ee 0 2 38,579,311 7:98 40, 793, 208 8:44 | 237,809,031 49-09 
LOOU seiner eta: 52,514,701 9-78 57, 982, 866 10-79 | 268,480,004 49-69 
LOVIN Steers eee: 117,780, 409 16-34 | 122,861,250 17:04 | 340,042,052 47-18 
Pai graces ee Ape arenes 436,292,185 49-64 | 528,283,1991 60-11 |2,340,878,984 | 266-36 
WOQG. Site cede terse. 382,893, 009 40-51 | 355,186, 4231 37°58 |2,389, 731,099 | 252-88 
102 (ee eater t ones ee 400, 452, 480 41-55 | 358,555, 7511 37-21 |2,347,834,370 | 243-68 
O28 ooteh tone ee te hs 429,642,577 43-68 | 378,658,4401 38-50 |2,296, 850,233 | 233-59 
TO2OE ertacreh nt ee 460,151,481 45-88 | 388,805,953 1 38°77 |2,225,504,705 | 221-95 
POS Oa ee Mia cee oaks 445,916,992 43-68 | 398,176,246} 39-01 |2,177, 763,959 | 213-38 
LOS re eee Boe Ns. 356, 160,876 34°33 | 440,008,8542 42-41 |2,261,611,937 | 218-00 
1 RUS PF rgeieg CMe ton eet 336, 721,305 32:05 | 450,965, 5401 42-93 |2,375,846,172 | 226-14 
O33 se eee RAN ce 311, 126,329 29°21 | 531,760, 9831 49-93 |2,596,480,826 | 243-80 


1Includes advances to railways or transfers from active to non-active assets. 

*Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on revised official estimates. 

Fiscal Year 1932-33—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, in his Budget Speech of Mar. 21, 1938, outlined the financial 
position of Canada and estimated the 1934 income and expenditure of 
the Government. Provision was made, by the taxation changes detailed 
in the Budget, for funds to cover estimated expenditures for the year 
ended 1934. 

The increased gold production made available for export, without 
weakening monetary gold reserves, and the conversion of an unfavour- - 
able balance of trade to a favourable one during the preceding two years 
were cited as significant influences which had enabled Canada to meet the 
burden of interest and principal payable abroad. The financial and mone- 
tary policies followed by the Government were also given as contributing 
factors to the efficient working of our internal credit structure. New 
long-term financing to the extent of $267 ,000,000 excluding refunding 
loans was successfully negotiated. This, the Minister described as a 
splendid tribute to the efficiency of our financial institutions, the thrift 
of the Canadian people, and the underlying strength of the economic 
position. 

The Public Accounts—In the Public Accounts receipts are classifiéd 
under two headings— receipts from taxation, and non-tax revenue resulting 
from public services maintained by the Government. Expenditures are 
classified under four headings: (1) Ordinary expenditures, which include 
the costs of government, pensions, subsidies to the provinces, etc.; (2) 
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Capital expenditures on account of railways, canals and public works, for 
which corresponding assets are acquired; (3) Special expenditures includ- 
ing unemployment relief, etc.; and (4) Non-active loans and advances 
which are not interest-producing but are required in part to meet deficits 
of services for which the Government accepts responsibility. 

The continuance of the declines in business activity and in com- 
modity prices was reflected in a further fall in public revenues. This was 
particularly marked in that portion of the revenue derived from taxation, 
which constitutes over 80 p.c. of total receipts. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1932-33 amounted to $254,- 
320,000 as compared with $275,054,000 in the previous year, $296,276,000 in 
1930-31 and $78,551,000 for 1929-30. Summary figures of these receipts 
and expenditures follow :— 


Summary of Total Receipts, fiscal years 1930-33 


Item 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
CUSTODIS ae SR e ete ote eee eles iis eae otatcmnele ieee 179,430 131,209 104,133 70,073 
Fxcise tees vals erates Man a eee AG 65,036 57, 747 48,655 37,834 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks 63 Bioviretes. Sere techies scare See ae 1,408 1,429 1,390 1,328 
Trust and Loan Co’s...........eeee ee eeees - - - - 
Insurance: Co's i.e. vids Ss ovcs oeate sfeleints we e's 74 74 12 826 
Business Profits 2s; ooacnatens sivas tasteeiterete 173 34 3 - 
FNCOMOLU SX sero ssstns ele Gieretere cele teetrele sire 69,021 71,048 61,254 62, 067 
Salest Ax. ce ree case tener cies eater tee 8 44,144 20, 153 42,393 57,978 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etc.... 19,295 14,582 17,213 24,214 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 378,551 296,276 275,054 254,320 
NonztaxIROVenuesiauncade see siettee te -eiietae nee 62,861 53,311 54,624 52,317 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............ 441,412 349, 587 329,709 306, 637 
Special Receiptsivctencemameacicciese ccs teint 4,505 6,574 O12 4,489 
Grand! Totalswoaee deren ae 445,917 356, 161 336, 721 311,126 


Summary of Total Expenditures, fiscal years 1930-33 


Item 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Ordinarycexpenciture sea eeen eteeeee 357,780 | 389,558 375, 403 358,528 
Capital Hixpenditureseeerec. see te ee 22,561 28, 222 16,980 8,548 
Special Expendituressfeees. sec ears seek 9,804 16,741 55,4602 96,7841 
Loans and Advances (Non-active)............ 8,031 5,488 onli 67,901 
Grand: Totals sc iee oe de ee 398,176 440,009 450, 956 531, 761 


Includes $53,423,000 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the calendar 
year 1932, and $36, 721, 000 for unemployment relief. 
2Includes $38, 296, 000 for unemployment relief. 

It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year ended 
1933, total receipts of $311,126,000 compare with total expenditures of 
$531,761,000 (including an income deficit of $53,423,000 of the Canadian 
National Railways and transfers of $62,938,239 from assets previously 
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regarded as active to non-active assets). Thus the deficit for that year 
was $220,635,000, which compares with a deficit of $114,235,000 for the 
fiscal year ended 1932, a deficit of $83,848,000 for the year ended 1931 and 
a surplus of $47,741,000 for 1930. However, of the 1933 deficit only 
$104,273,753 represented increase of debt due to Government operations 
relating to the fiscal] year. 


Recent Changes in Dominion Taxation—The Budget of April, 1932, 
raised the income tax to 11 p.c., on corporations and joint stock com- 
panies. The deduction of 20 p.c. from the tax payable under the estab- 
lished schedule of rates for personal incomes was repealed; a surcharge of 
5 p.c. was made on net incomes of over $5,000 and the exemptions were 
reduced from $3,000 to $2,400, and from $1,500 for single persons to $1,200. 
These changes applied to 1931 incomes. 

The sales tax was increased by 2 p.c. to 6 p.c., and the special excise 
tax on goods imported into Canada was raised from 1 p.c. to 3 p.c. The 
stamp tax on cheques, promissory notes, money orders, etc., was increased 
from 2 cents for each instrument over $5, to 3 cents on amounts between 
$5 and $100, and 6 cents over $100. Sleeping car tickets were taxed 
10 p.c. (minimum 25 cents) and parlour car tickets 10 cents flat; there 
were also changes in the tax rates of cable and telegraphic messages and 
in the stock and bond transfer tax. No important tariff changes were 
made pending the meeting of the Imperial Economic Conference in July, 
1932. 

In the Budget of March, 1933, the tax on incomes of joint stock com- 
panies was raised to 124 p.c. and the $2,000 exemption which had pre- 
viously existed was removed. Where a consolidated statement of a com- 
pany and its subsidiaries was compiled, the tax rate was set at 134 p.c. 

On personal incomes the exemption was reduced from $2,400 to $2,000 
or from $1,200 to $1,000 as the case might be, and the exemption for 
dependent children was lowered from $500 to $400, The rate of taxation 
was increased according to a new schedule, the tax on the first $1,000 of 
taxable income being 8 p.c. 

In certain cases, new taxes of 5 p.c. were imposed at the source on 
interest or dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents (Domin- 
ion 'Government bonds were exempt from this tax), or to residents where 
such interest or dividend is paid in funds which are at a premium in 
relation to Canadian exchange. 

The sales tax was not changed, remaining at 6 p.c., though with a 
view to additional revenue an adjustment of the exempt and the partly 
exempt lists was made. 

Special excise taxes were levied as follows: 10 p.c. on cosmetics and 
toilet preparations; 5 p.c. on automobile tires and tubes; 2 cents per 
pound on refined sugar; 25 cents per gallon on unfermented wort; and 50 
cents per pound on malt syrup and malt products. The provisions of the 
Special War Revenue Act exempting from the stamp tax cheques, receipts 
to banks, money orders, travellers cheques, etc., not exceeding $5 in value 
was repealed (except as regards creamery tickets or cheques). The stamp 
tax on postal notes was raised from 1 to 3 cents. Cigarette papers and 
tubes were taxed 2 cents per hundred leaves and 5 cents for 50 tubes, 
respectively. 

The excise duty on distilled spirits used in the manufacture of pro- 
prietary medicines, extracts, perfumes, etc., was made $2.50 per proof 
gallon and an excise duty of $1 per proof gallon was imposed on spirits 
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distilled from juices of native fruits used by wine manufacturers in forti- 
fying native wines. 

In view of the tariff changes made following the Imperial Economic 
Conference and the subsequent establishment of the Tariff Board to hold 
hearings and report to Parliament on tariff adjustments, no important 
changes were made in the tariff schedules. 


Provincial and Municipal Finance 


Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under seciion 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other. 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water-powers, etc. Further, under section 92 of the British North America 
Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been 
the taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals and 
places of correction. 


The Growth of Provincial Taration—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natura! 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Provincial taxation has increased from $15,003,526 in 
1916 to $109,165,948 in 1929, $126,147,195 in 1930 and $124,679,131 in 1931. 

The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes 
and pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from 
licences and permits issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the 
total revenue of all provinces from automobile licensing amounted to 
$7,857,751. It had increased to $13,020,607 by 1925 and in 1981 reached 
$19,952,575. The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further 
demonstrates the increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and 
Alberta were the only provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total 
being $280,404. In 1926 all provinces, except Saskatchewan, collected gaso- 
lene taxes which amounted to $6,104,716. In 1931 all provinces collected 
‘$23,859,067. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased con- 
siderably of late years. The adoption of government control of the sale 
of liquor in all but one of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, 
licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have swelled the pro- 
vincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue 
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collected by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824. By 1928 
it amounted to $22,755,212, in 1929 to $27,599,687, 1930 to $33,248,056 and 
1931 to $32,128,693. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces—The bonded indebtedness of 
the provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
steadily increased, The total for the nine provinces was $708,900,342 in 
1925, $715,489,427 in 1926, $757,168,785 in 1927, $779,155,374 in 1928, $819,- 
517,036 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930, $1,016,647,165 in 1931 and $1,148,323,084 
in 1932. This bonded indebtedness for 1932 was divided by provinces as 
follows: P.E.I., $3,504,000; NS., $61,740,747; N.B., $58,739,663; Que., 
$91,987,692; Ont., $499,986,011; Man., $89,630,906; Sask., $101,831,236; Alta., 
$128,970,593; B.C., $111,932,236. The development of the principle of 
public ownership is largely responsible for the high bonded indebtedness 
- In certain provinces, particularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric 
system and the provincially-owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway largely account for the bonded indebtedness of the province. 
The larger of these public utilities, the hydro-electric system is, however, 
meeting from its revenues the interest on the indebtedness incurred in 
its construction. 

. The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the 
increases in direct liabilities of all Provincial Governments are shown for 
the years 1873-1932 and by individual provinces for 1932 below:—- 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1932, and by 
Provinces, 1932 
Vee_—eo—o0"e—w“mwnpo0a eee——————ooowowowowooooooooooououoqoqooooooe xy, 


Fiscal Year Ended— Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
2 Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ 

ES Sopetanaevse serene rseler esi nie ete ie tees velo ierelers aed 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 x 
NSS pe mea aret teeter recite woe relees carvarecoere eects 4 7,858, 698 8,119,701 as 
SO ere error Sato ettatotn ollie Mien antne oe ees 10,693, 815 11, 628, 353 = 
GOL sea certs Bok roraetetescieranatpe arene wae isieie are bisceieteneneto ss 14,074, 991 14, 146,059 zs 
VO Dil ees, Reccttere cecle acento ale sata e ioe ne wees 6 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 128,302, 8481 
LOD UR Heros Gm nstare ria tye tere tient aon uel ace riata crea women ee 102,030, 458 102, 569,515 565,470, 552 
ROG ee Sock Eten Nie Savi ey Coe 146, 450.904 144; 183.178 893, 499. 812 
NOD Rive wee creer eiters Seta err et wersiseetecs Torsten te hae visitor's 168,109, 505 165,538,910 963, 169, 888 
OD Oe see tree asters orev tits oon eioversrin le auetoin sc etalars orale as 183,598,024 177,542,192 1,034,071, 264 
TOS OS eee ee note erate celate: sere ante alts sha esalat wane 188, 154, 910 184, 804, 203 1,140,953, 696 
LOSI Fas, tec enters bitte h cnelo a ootamihutin Mersin aes cusale-« 179,143,480 190, 754, 202 1,276, 629,288 
1 OS PTs Bn By ovals: WRG iho, GIG ERS eee AR OS RRS ae 168, 227, 898 183 , 667,116 1,420, 227, 023 

Prince Edward Island............essecree: 1, 206, 026 1,277,401 4,280,981 

INOWANSCOLIA, t actantee tel ank cine semen ees 8, 100, 988 7,858, 239 68,078,555 

New, Bruns wickyincieaes etc 0 ceisteliemmes 5,795,630 6,360, 894 70,626, 126 

CUIGD EGON, Acne ce ties eeisis's ceteeae teers 36, 941,02 37,525,729 108,188, 7102 

OntaniOue en saan sore cleestst coe eaten: 54,175, 233 52,173,087 578, 962, 459 

IM ANTTODE ABs ne ee eee werdle.e a :cieceeern ste ee cess 14,631,341 14,631,341 124,558,810 

Saskatchewan scm wt ccna eee tenons 11,902,647 17, 722,936 140, 902,935 

AD Ort an wie. Moco icant Bree ue uora OaId ehecostene seeks 13,492, 430 18,645,481 162, 222,980 

British’ Columblayces aacuis sews seecemioninc 21,982,583 162,405,467 


27,472,008 


1Statisties for the Province of Saskatchewan are for 1913. 
2Figures wired from Quebec. No statement in Public accounts. 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the muni- 
cipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organi- 
zation and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost every- 
where they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If 
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we include the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there are over 4,200 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,200 
municipal governments have together probably 20,000 members described 
as Mayors, reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training 
them for the wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the 
provinces. Certain of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders 
of public money than are some of the provinces. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 


and police protection, and charities and social relief. Thus the aggregate 
taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
in 1913 to $128,657,684 in 1931. In Quebec the aggregate ordinary expendi- 
tures of the municipalities increased from $19,478,740 in 1914 to $46,400,700 
in 1931. In Manitoba, again, municipal taxation has increased from 
$9,449,000 in 1914 to $19,082,974 in 1931, in Saskatchewan from $13,359,000 
in 1914 to $26,670,972 in 1931, in Alberta from $8,794,000 in 1915 to 
$15,379,975 in 1931, and in British Columbia the tax receipts amounted to 
$8,698,820 in 1914, while the tax levy amounted to $20,397,195 in 1931. 
The tax receipts of the municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,445,645 in 
1931 as compared with $3,390,000 as recently as 1919. 


Municipal System of Tazxation—Throughout the Dominion, the chief 
basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the 
municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, income, 
and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions. In the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made to real 
property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valua- 
tions of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 27 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands. Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years 
were somewhat inflated, have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, 
and in some provinces the Equalization Boards have placed a more equit- 
able valuation on lands as among the various rural municipalities. 


Bonded Indebtedness of Munictpalities—Like other Canadian goy- 
erning bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1930. The bonded 
indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$499,002,074 in 1931, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from 
$132,078,584 in 1914 to $428,018,439 in 1931, and a proportionate increase 
took place in other provinces. There was an increase for 1931 over 1930 
for the municipalities in each of the provinces. Total bonded indebted- 
ness for all municipalities throughout Canada equalled $1,341,199,091 for 
1931 as compared with $1,282,327692 in 1930. British Columbia ranks 
third after Ontario and Quebec with $129,913,890, and these three prov- 
inces have about 79 p.c. of the municipal bonded debt of Canada, - 
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CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency and Banking 


Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. Beads, blankets, 
beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various times used 
as substitutes for currency. Further, under the French régime playing 
cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills 


A FEW OF CANADA’S FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Head Office of the 
Bank of Montreal, 
Montreal, 
Royal Trust Building 
torre: 


Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto. 
The General Manager’s Offices 
are located here. 


First Unit of 
Canada Life Assurance 
Company’s Head Office 

Building, Toronto, 

Osgoode Hall shown to right. 
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of exchange on Paris, came into 
circulation. In the early years 
of the British period, the 
Spanish dollar and the English 
shilling were the chief mediums 
of exchange, together with 
such paper money as the army 
bills issued by the Government 
for supplies during the war of 
1812. In 1853 a measure was 
passed providing for the adop- 
tion of decimal currency with 
a dollar equivalent to the 
American dollar, and from 
January 1, 1858, the accounts 
of the province of Canada 
were kept in terms of dollars. 
The use of the dollar as a 
monetary unit was extended 
throughout the Dominion by 
the Uniform Currency Act of 
1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar 
weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths 
fine gold, and thus contains 
23:22 grains of gold. Five- 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce Head dollar and ten-dollar Canadian 

Office Building, Toronto. : : 
gold pieces have been coined 
at the Royal Canadian Mint,! at Ottawa, to a limited extent but, in the 
main, the currency of Canada is in the form of silver, nickel and bronze 
token currency for fractional parts of a dollar and Dominion notes and 
bank notes for multiples of a dollar. 


Dominion Notes—Under the Dominion Notes Act, 1914, the Dominion 
Government is authorized to issue notes up to $50,000,000 against a gold 
reserve of $12,500,000. In 1915 the Government was authorized to issue 
notes up to $26,000,000 against $16,000,000 of specified securities guaranteed 
by the Government but without any gold reserve. Notes may be issued 
to any amount above this total of $76,000,000, but ordinarily an amount 
of gold equal to the excess must be held. Canadian gold reserves consist 
of a combination of bullion, Canadian, United Kingdom and United States 
coin. The issue of Dominion notes in one-dollar, two-dollar, four-dollar, 
five-dollar and fractional units, also in larger notes of from fifty to five 
thousand dollars (and in late years fifty thousand dollars) increased very 
rapidly during the war period, reaching a maximum in June, 1919, when 
notes to the value of $300,750,000 were in circulation. There has since been 
a considerable decline corresponding to the reduction in prices, and the 
notes in circulation at Oct. 31, 1933, were $174,945,973. About 66 p.c. of 
these Dominion notes were in the hands of the banks as reserves. Domin- 
ion notes are legal tender everywhere in Canada except at the offices 


1The administration of the Mint, formerly known as the Canadian Branch of the Royal Mint, 
was taken over by the Canadian Government, as from Dec. 1, 1931. 
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which the Government maintains for their redemption. During the war 
period this redemption was suspended but gold payment was resumed on 


July 1, 1926. 


After the sympathetic decline of the Canadian dollar on the gold 
exchanges, following the suspension of gold payment by the United King- 
dom on Sept. 21, 1931, the Government permitted the export of gold only 
under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus conserving the 
gold resources of the nation for meeting external obligations. The effect 
of this was to cause Canadian mines to dispose of their gold through the 
Royal Canadian Mint and conditions of purchase of such raw gold had 
to be laid down. At present these conditions of purchase are: Such 
deposits of newly mined gold containing not less than 50 ounces fine are 
paid for, on completion of assay, at the London price of gold on the 
day of deposit (or the latest London price of gold) converted into the 
Canadian equivalent at the rate of exchange reported to the Department 
of Finance at 11.00 a.m. on the day of deposit. A deduction of $1 per 
ounce fine is made as the assay charge. Provision is also made for 
recelving deposits of less than 50 ounces fine under a deferred settlement 
plan authorized on April 27, 1933. 


Bank Notes.—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, and practically all Canadian banks at their begin- 
ning have made the issue of bank notes their chief means of earning 
profits. 

Under.the Bank Act the banks may issue notes of the denominations 
of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital, but 
during the period of crop movement an “ excess” circulation is permitted 
to the extent of 15 p.c. of their combined capital and reserve fund, pro- 
vided the banks pay 5 p.c. interest on such excess circulation. In case of 
insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on assets and for over forty years 
no note holder has lost a dollar. In normal times they are not legal 
tender. The circulation of bank notes has proceeded on somewhat parallel 
lines with that of Dominion notes, as is shown by the following table:— 


Note Circulation 1870-1933 


Dominion Bank Note Dominion Bank Note 
Note Circulation Note Circulation 
Year Circulation (averages Year Circulation (averages 
(averages or (averages or 
for the year) the year) for the year) the year) 
$ $ $ $ 
USTO Sate kee acetate 7,294,103! 15, 149,031 ODT cave ene eas 184,898,003 | 172,100,763 
ASSO cerck ote: 13,403, 9581 22,529, 623 LOD Re cee rere geres 201,171,816 | 176,716,979 
TSO0 See Bee Pear 15,501,360 32,834, 511 1 CQO Wee ete 204,381,409 | 178,291,030 
100 OR ernie. oO dca 26,550,465 46,574, 780 LOSOI ace eees : 174, 616,019 159,341,085 
LOL OMG wecrre comes: 89, 628, 569 82, 1208803 si" LOST ee ne esreen. 153,079,362 | 141,969,356 
1915 teecateteo eee 159, 080, 607 105,137,092 1932): .eats eee eee 165,878,510 132,165,942 
NO 0 eeregtn cers 305,806,288 | 288,800,379 |} 198382............ 147, 933,691 108,675, 133 


1 Circulation on June 30. 2 Averages for ten months. 


Banking —The Canadian Banking System, which may be described as 
“a decentralized system of relatively large joint stock, commercial and 
industrial banks, privately owned and managed, but working under a uni- 
form law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Government, 
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with the banks kept 
in competition with 
each other by the 
power to organize 
branches freely”, is 
quite unlike that ex- 
isting in England and 
most European coun- 
tries, where a strong 
central bank stands in 
close relation to the 
Government Treasury, 
and unlike that of the 
United States where 
a system of regional 
centralization prevails. 
The Canadian Bank- 
ing System is a prod- 
uct of — evolution, 
having grown up 
eradually with changes 
made from time to 
time aS experience 
directed. Its most 
distinctive feature, the 
branch bank system, 
is well adapted to the 
needs of a country of 
wide area and small 


One of the most anim ane ga eomge’ population, especially 
processes in connection with e making o ; 
bank notes and Dominion currency is the care- to the requirements 
ful engraving of the steel plates by hand. The of the grain and cattle 
illustration shows a master craftsman at work. trade of the west, 

Photo, courtesy Canadian Bank since it forma: within 


Note Company, Ottawa. ; 
itself a ready method 


of shifting funds from one part of the country to another and from one 
industry to another as the occasion may demand and ensures fairly 
uniform rates over wide areas. The number of chartered banks which 
was 36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913, and is now only 
10. This lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied by a 
ereat increase in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 
branch banks in Canada. In 1902 the number had grown to 747, in 1916 
to 3,198, and at the beginning of 1933 to 3,319. From 1867 to October, 
1933, the total assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $2,868,665,918. 


In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the beginning of 1933 had among 
them 161 branches in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the 
British and foreign West Indies, Central and South America, and in the 
great centres of international finance, London, Paris and New York, 
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et ae eB ea TO ong nse I nee Se wap? Mtge Wen et 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 

Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1933, by banks, together with 

totals (yearly averages) for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, are 
shown in the table below:— 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1933, with 
totals 1900-33 


Branch- Liabili- 


; es in ties |Liabili- | Total | Loans De- 
Bank Canada| Total to ties | Liabili-land Dis-| posits 
and | Assets} Share-| tothe | ties | counts | by the 
Abroad holders| Public Public 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
No. | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 


Bank of Montreal.................. 573 769 74 693 767 296 635 
Bank of Nova Scotia............... 322 269 36 232 268 130 207 
Bank of Toronto................... 180 120 15 104 119 54 93 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 138 46 5 40 46 |: 20 35 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 682 566 60 501 561 292 445 
Royal Bank of Canada............. 829 709 70 636 705 401 566 
Dominion Bank.................... 135 120 16 103 119 68 86 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 250 126 14 111 125 66 98 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 208 135 15 119 134 75 105 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)!.......... 2 9 1 8 9 2 4 
Totals, Jan. to Oct. 19333... - 2,869 306 2,547 2,853 1,404 2,274 
Motals 19322) te ce ers es 3,019 2,869 307 2,546 2,853 1,583 D5 OR 
Totals; 19312. 2 .cn8e nce 3,506 3,066 307 2,742 3, 048 1, 764 2,423 
Totals, 193C3............... 3,598 a et 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2rold 
‘Totals; 19203 ss, 2. fe eae 4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
Totals, 19103............... 2,021 2) 5 1.210 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 1900%............... 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


‘Barclay’s Bank commenced operations in Canada in September, 1929. ; 
21911. ’Totals are averages from the respective monthly statements, except in the case of 
the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad which are as at Dec. 31. 


Through the operation of the clearing houses, a record of inter-bank 
transactions has been maintained since 1889, which forms a valuable indi- 
cation of the trend of business. The clearings at Montreal, the commer- 
cial metropolis of Canada, were $454 millions in 1889, reached $1,098 
millions in 1902, $2,088 millions in 1910, $7,109 millions in 1920, $8,279 
millions in 1929 but dropped to $5,773 millions for 1931 and $3,972 millions 
for 1932. This, however, does not tell the whole story, since numerous 
transactions between persons who carry their accounts in the same bank 
are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalgamation of banks 
lessens, in so far, the volume of clearings. Accordingly, a record of 
cheques debited to accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres was 
instituted in 1924; between that date and 1929 Montreal bank debits 
increased from $7,502 millions to $15,558 millions, and the grand total of 
bank debits for Canada from $27,157 millions to $46,670 millions. Since 
1929 there has been a steady decline to the 1932 levels of $7,136 millions 
for Montreal and $25,844 millions for Canada. 
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Bank Clearings and Bank Debits, 1924-32 and, by Months, 
October 1932 to October 1933 


Exchanges of Exchanges of 
the Clearing | Bank Debits the Clearing | Bank Debits 
Year Houses of to Year Houses of to 
Chartered Individual Chartered Individual 
Banks Accounts Banks Accounts 
in Canada in Canada 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
1924 ee adi eee: 17,008 27,157 || 1983— 
1925.3... eae ee 16, 762 28,126 Janttany: ses eee 978 1,969 
1926 hoe ee ae ie 17,715 30,358 Hebruaryics.coe 882 1,830 
QO 72 ete ciae cis eter 20,568 36,094 Marchmatncs.actas 946 1,887 
LOD Satereu ceaiieme teks 24,555 43,477 April wean ccna 950 1,877 
1920 Fe ren eh eee 25,105 46,670 MIE Cs Sein rere 1,293 2,650 
1OS0 Siete eee 20,092 37,491 AUneteee eee 1,480 2,982 
LOS aerate eee 16,828 31,586 ul Virsa eave 1,792 3,528 
LOS2 ete taca se ASE, 2h 12,914 25,844 VAUISUSE sega s 22 1,365 2,649 
— ——————| September...... 1232 2,457 
October.......... 1,176 DOO" October........ esi 2,823 
November....... 1,130 2,466 November..... Taco 2,837 
December....... 1,063 2,085 December...... - - 
Insurance 


Life Insurance—The life insurance business was introduced into Can- 
ada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 com- 
panies and possibly several more, competing for the available business in 
Canada, as against 43 active companies registered by the Dominion and a 
few provincial companies in 1982. Of the 48 companies registered by the 
Dominion 28 were Canadian, 6 British and 9 foreign. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1870 — 1932 


DOMINION COMPANIES 


2000 3000 4000 5000 
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The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is known. as 
“oroup insurance ”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, 
are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying 
amount determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term 
plan, the employer paying the premium or a substantial part thereof. 
Each employee usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at 
ordinary normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of 
employment. 

The table below shows the growth of life insurance month by month 
In recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 
mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1931-33 


Nore.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau 
except that the totals for Newfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


Month 1931 1932 1933 . Month 1931 1932 1933 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 | 
January ...... _ 40,816 37,082 75 te he a 39,603 34,226 29,998 
February..... 39,925 38, 857 26,089 || August........ 35, 438 28 124 27,082 
Marchb.. ..... 46,694 37.206 29,601 || September..... 29, 833 25, 023 25, 142 
ADE eis Sees 45,345 33,425 29,624 || October....... 35,722 29,657 31, 253 
May Swick 40 983 30.779 30,215 || November..... ; 88,615 33,739 33, 896 
June......... |. 45 830 40.744 32,154 || December..... 46.951 33, 249 = 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada by Dominion companies was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with $6,472,000,000 approximately at the end of 
1932. ‘This latter figure was equal to $616 per head of population. In 
addition there was $176,000,000 of fraternal insurance transacted by Domin- 
ion licensees and $178,120,314 of insurance transacted by provincial 
licensees. Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the 
end of 1932 was $6,826,000,000 approximately. The increase in the 
premium income from Canadian business of all Dominion registered com- 
panies (not including fraternal benefit societies) was from $90,000,000 in 
1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930 but decreased to $216,000,000 in 1982. 


Fire Insurance——Fire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situated in 
the sea ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business in Montreal 
in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 
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The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1932, shows that at that date there were 240 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 50 were 
Canadian, 66 were British and 124 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance, but it is also important as an indica- 
tion of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880 companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,563,271; by 1900 the one billion dollar mark had about been 
reached and by 19380 the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1982, 
besides $9,301,748,000 of fire insurance in force in companies with Domin- 
ion licences, there were also $1,284,061,000 in force in companies with pro- 
vincial licences, or about $10,586,000,000 in force with companies, associa- 
tions, or underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance —Miscellaneous insurance now includes among 
other classes in Canada: accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, 
forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability 
aviation, plate glass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live- 
stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for busi- 
ness of this kind, such insurance was sold in 1932 by 247 companies, of 
which 49 were Canadian, 60 British and 138 foreign. 


The total net premium income for 1932 was $28,893,000 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years, although a decrease has been shown 
in recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies 
doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1915 it was 
$636,085, and in 1932 $14,466,618. The premium income of personal acci- 
dent insurance came second with $2,918,000. Combined accident and 
sickness insurance was third in 1932 with a premium income of $1,636,395. 
The premium income of all accident and sickness insurance combined 
totalled $7,820,000 in 1982. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgage security, the money thus made available for development 
purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing 
public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies oper- 
ating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and 
mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
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paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns, showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further growth was recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, . 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 

The paid-up capital stock of all loan companies at the end of 1932 
was $51,255,922 (Dominion companies, $19,506,063, and provincial com- 
panies, $31,749,859); reserve funds, $45,506,026 (Dominion companies, 
$14,739,177, and provincial companies, $30,766,849) ; liabilities to the public 
$163,966,053 (Dominion companies, $107,757,261, and provincial companies, 
$56,208,792) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $101,884,634 (Dominion com- 
panies, $35,803,526, and provincial companies, $66,081,108). 


Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. 

Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their 
original main functions were connected with probate, which lies within 
the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 19382 were $2,506,260,979 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,281,001,620 in 1932) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1932 amounted to $259,565,095 
and of provincial companies to $2,246,695,884. 


Miscellaneous 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can 
be measured. Since about the beginning of the century the province of 
Ontario, the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Dom- 
inion, has done its financing largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in 
the rate of yield of Province of Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term 
indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield 
of Ontario bonds for the past seven years are shown as follows:— 
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Yield of Province of Ontario Bonds by Months, 1927-33 


Month 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

PANUSTY a. cca sere ercrste a ayia eater one 4-65 4-30 4-65 4-90 4-55 5-74 4-75 
GDEUSTY sarc who ae eee eee 4-65 4-20 4-70 4-90 4-55 5-55 4-73 
Marche i3 bac. ie cana ghee ne pene: 4-60 4-25 4-85 4-85 4-45 5-30 4-79 
DTU cee cca se ect ere eee 4:56 4-25 4-95 4-85 4-45 5-33 4-85 
May oo ona kere eee 4-55 4-35 5-00 4-85 4-40 5-42 4-70 
JUNC see tS ere een ee 4-55 4-40 4-95 4-83 4-40 5-48 4-65 
oo daly Aa cachet eee eres ehtyene 4-55 4-50 4-95 4-80 4-45 5-30 4-63 
AUSUSUE tea nicer ee cere atten 4-55 4-60 4-90 4-60 4-40 4-95 4-55 
September sn: ccsciscne cncesieernct 4-55 4-60 5-00 4-45 4-65 4-88 4-59 
October. 527 leh ii mean tate: 4-50 4-55 4-95 4-50 4-95 4-70 4-53 
INovembern wear reads eerste 4-47 4:55 4-95 4-50 5-05 4-90 4-66 
December sears sama Lotee oe 4-35 4-60 4-90 4-50 5-20 4-92 - 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—Sales of Canadian bonds of all classes, 
but more especially railway and corporation bonds because of the falling- 
off in production and the uncertainties of the industrial outlook, showed 
a decided decline from 1931. The influence of Dominion Government 
financing operations by conversion loans is seen in the 1931 figure for gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds which reached an abnormally high level. 
With this exception, the sales of government and municipal bonds were 
higher for 1932 than for any year covered in the table following. 


The great increase in wealth during and immediately following the 
War enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial financing 
to be done at home. Whereas before the War much of the capital re- 
quired for Canadian development was drawn from the United Kingdom 
and the United States, since 1914 more than 60.p.c. of the total issues of 
Canadian bonds have been sold within Canada; the percentage so sold in 
1932 was about 80. The proportion sold in the United Kingdom has 
increased substantially for 1932. The following table shows the total bond 
sales, the distribution of sales and the classes of bonds in Canada for the 
seven-year period 1926-32. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds. 1926-32 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Govern- Railway Sold Sold 
Year ment and Sold in in the Total 
and Cor- in United United 
Municipal | portion Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
19262 omits temntecre 246,653,461] 285,419,200) 263,862,718] 259,209,943} 9,000,000) 532,072,661 
TOOT Sale bene cues at oe 932,537, 614| 369,680,067] 373,637,014] 228,714,000} 4,866,667] 602,217,681 
TODS yee te henna 120,113,088] 333,479,000] 278,080,088} 159,512,000) 16,000,000} 453,592,088 
192905. us orcs 218,628,309] 442,530,600] 378,395,909] 263,654,000} 19,109,000|| 661,158,909 
1930 SNE ai eeeee ree 409,652,063] 357,573,000! 368,868,063] 393,632,000} 4,745,000) 767,245,063 
VOSUMEE akiee ere 1,069,638,571| 181,182, 000/1,090,800,571| 155,920,000) 4,100, 000))1,250,820,571 


19825 i eine teats 450,067, 632| 23,050,000! 377, 752,632] 81,015,000! 14,350,000! 473, 117, 632 
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Commercial Failures.—The total of commercial failures in Canada 
for 1933 (ten months) as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding-up Acts was 1,729 
as compared with 2,420 for the entire twelve months in 1932, 2,216 in 1931, 
2,402 in 1980, and 2,167 in 1929. 

The following tables give, for the above five years, the distribution of 
failures, by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups :— 


Number of Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1929-33 


1933 1 7 47 39 774 635 58 47 76 50 1,729 
1932..... 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
1931 os ses 7 ol 7 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
1930..... 3 61 45 | 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
OAD. ccocts 1 71 61 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


Number of Commercial Failures, by Groups, 1929-33 


Trans- 
Log- porta- 
Manu- | Agri- | ging, | Min-}| Con- tion | Fin- | Ser- | Not 
Year |Trade| fac- cul- Fish- | ing | struc- and | ance | vice | Classi-| Total 
tures ture , ing tion | Public e 
Uti- 
lities 
19331. 920 312 74 4 5 49 21 8 | 203 133 1,729 
1932 1,171 468 190 9 6 83 43 7 | 290 153 2,420 
OB 1,107 464 125 5 7 61 42 Da | ae 134 2,216 
1930..... 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 | 283 159 2,402 
1929..... 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5) 2389 158 2,167 


pe 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


The chief branches of business to be affected by failure are trade, 
manufacturing, and service and for the first ten months of 1933 these three 
eroups accounted for 82-9 p.c. of all failures. In that period the estimated 
erand total of assets of all the concerns which failed was $23,755,399 
against estimated liabilities of $28,669,253. For the same months of the 
previous year estimated assets were $32,081,964 and estimated liabilities 
$34,506,706. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the average margin between liabilities 
and assets of commercial failures during the first ten months of 1932 and 
1933 has widened, the average liabilities of each failure having decreased 
from $17,297 to $16,581, though the average assets have dropped from 
$16,582 to $13,739. 

The decidedly hopeful sign indicated by the figures is that total com- 
mercial failures for the first ten months of 1933 have shown a decrease of 
266 or about 13 p.c. compared with the same months of 1932 and were at 
a lower level in 1933 than they have been for the same ten months in any 
year since 1928. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour—Accompanying the steady progress 
of labour organization, Canada has provided on an increasing scale for 
governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the pre- 
vention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government's 
fair-wages policy and in general to deal with problems involving the 
interests of workers. Under the first mentioned of these functions, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes, has attracted favourable comment throughout the 
world; up to March 31, 1932, 772 threatened disputes have been referred 
under it and in all but some 38 cases an open break has been averted. 
A monthly Labour Gazette has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive sur- 
vey of labour conditions in Canada, and is supplemented by various special 
publications dealing with wages, labour organizations, labour laws, etc. 
The Department more recently has established also the “ Employment 
Service of Canada” which is concerned particularly with problems relat- 
ing to employment; it also administers the Technical Education Act, 
the Government Annuities Act, the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
Combines Investigation Act—the latter being a measure aimed at combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. In addition, the Department acts generally as 
the representative in Canada of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, Canada as one of the eight states of “chief industrial 
importance ” having a place on the Governing Body of that Office. 


Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour—In several of the 
provinces likewise, namely, in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, Departments or Bureaus of Labour have 
been set up. Under these are administered an increasing body of legis- 
lation of various kinds (“civil rights” pertaining to the provinces under 
the B.N.A. Act) in the form of factories, shops and mines Acts, workmen’s 
compensation Acts (most of the provinces having special boards for the 
administration of the latter legislation), laws for the protection of women 
and children in industry, mechanics’ lien Acts and other legislation for 
the fixing and safe-guarding of wages. The growth of this body of legis- 
lation is one of the most outstanding features of the social progress of 
Canada in the present century. 


The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last half 
century, resulting from the increase in urban population and the develop- 
ment of a diversified industrial life. The majority of our local trade 
unions are branches of international craft organizations which usually 
have their headquarters in the United States, but in recent years there 
has been in evidence a movement for the establishment of national 
unions; prominent among these are the Canadian Central Labour Organi- 
gations and the National Catholic Unions. 
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During 1932, there were in existence in Canada 1,868 international 
locals having 176,087 members, and 857 non-international unions with a 
membership of 107,489. The total number of organized workers reported 
to the Department of Labour was therefore 283,576, compared with 310,544 
in 1931. Of the latter number, 188,219 unionists belonged to international 
craft organizations, while 122,325 were members of the national unions. 
The oldest federated labour organization in the Dominion is the Trades 
and Labour Congress, established in 1873, which is the recognized head 
of the internationally organized workers in Canada and their representa- 
tive in dealing with legislative matters. The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour came into existence at a meeting of national union representatives 
held in Montreal in 1927. The object of the Congress is to promote 
the interests of its affiliated organizations and to strive to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the workers. The Catholic union move- 
ment in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its inception in Quebec 
city. Subsequently, other national unions were formed in the province 
of Quebec. 

With the growth of the Catholic union movement in Canada, which 
has been steady, there developed the desire for a central organization to 
direct and co-ordinate the activities of the various units, which resulted, 
during 1921, in the formation of the Federation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada. The plan of organization adopted is similar to the non- 
sectarian trade unions. Although this movement was originally designed 
exclusively for Roman Catholics, provision has been made for the admis- 
sion of non-Catholics as associate members who may vote, but cannot 
hold office. 

Industrial Disputes—During 1931, the loss to industry and to workers 
through industrial disputes was greater than in 1980 or 1929, although the » 
number of workers involved was smaller than in any other year since 1901 
except 1914. There were 88 disputes, involving 10,738 workers and a time 
loss of 204,238 working days, compared with 67 disputes involving 13,768 
workers and 91,797 working days in 1930. This was the minimum loss in 
working days since the record was commenced, while the maximum time 
loss was 3,400,942 in 1919, when 148,915 workers were involved. During 
the twelve months of 1932, there were 92 disputes involving 19,811 workers 
and 300,687 working days (preliminary figures). 

Labour in Politics—The proposal that labour take independent poli- 
tical action to secure direct representation in the legislatures of the 
country was first proposed in 1887, when the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, at a meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, adopted a resolution to this 
effect. Labour members were occasionally elected to the provincial and 
the Dominion Parliaments, but in spite of much discussion on the matter, 
no definite policy was followed by labour for some years. The executive 
council of the Trades and Labour Congress therefore suggested at the 
1917 convention that a labour party should be organized along the lines 
of the British party. This proposal was adopted, and in 1921 the Cana- 
dian Labour Party was formed in Winnipeg. For a few years, the party 
endeavoured to co-ordinate the. various labour political parties, but since 
1927 the main organization has ceased to function, although two sec- 
tions, those in Quebec and Alberta, are still in existence. British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario have Independent Labour Parties, while in some. 
of the other provinces, there are labour political organizations operating 
under different names. 
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In 1929, delegates representing labour political parties of the four 
western provinces met in Regina and formed an organization under the 
name of “The Western Conference of Labour Political Parties” with a 
view to unifying the political policy of labour west of the Great Lakes. 
Annual meetings have since been held. 

In the Dominion elections held in July, 1930, 12 straight labour can- 
didates appeared; there were also ten Communist nominees and two 
Farmer-Labour candidates. Three nominees of labour political parties 
were elected, two in Winnipeg and one in Vancouver, while at a by-elec- 
tion held in August, 1931, to fill a vacancy in East Hamilton, Ont., the 
labour candidate was elected to Parliament. 

The present Minister of Labour is the Hon. Wesley A. Gordon, 
under whose administration the 1932 unemployment relief measures 
of the Government are being carried out. (See p. 171.) 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative Associations in Canada numbered 1,132 in 1931, with a 
total membership of 756,420. In 1930, there were 1,095 of these organiza- 
tions which reported 690,685 members. This type of organization includes 
productive, marketing, credit and savings, community hall, and miscel- 
laneous societies; in some cases, production and marketing are jointly 
carried on. Important among the Co-operative Associations are the Grain 
Growers of the Prairies, which are the largest co-operative organizations 
in Canada. It is interesting to note that the Association Opposing Com- 
pulsory Pool was formed in 1931 as a co-operative society to combat the 
100 p.c. Wheat Pool in Saskatchewan, and had a reported membership of 
150,000; the functions of this organization are partly educational. Numer- 
ically the strongest co-operative associations are those engaged primarily 
in marketing, there being, in 1931, 333 of such societies with a total 
membership of 344,884. 

In the province of Quebec, great success has been achieved by the 
organization of “ People’s Banks” for the providing of short-term credit 
for small farmers and industrial workers; 174 such banks were in opera- 
tion in 1931, their membership numbering 43,207, and their loans amount- 
ing to $2,998,046, on which the profits realized amounted to $594,235. 

In Ontario, there are three Co-operative Credit Societies, one of 
which was formed in Toronto, in 1931, by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of that city. In the category of credit and savings organizations, 
there is also the Alberta Provincial Association of Credit Societies, a 
body with 41 local societies operating under the provisions of the Co- 
operative Credit Act of the province. One of the functions of this 
organization is to act as intermediary between the members of affiliated 
societies and the department in charge of the Act. 


Employment, 1932 and 1933 


The importance of current statistics on employment has for some 
years been recognized in Canada, and a monthly record of the number 
on the payrolls of firms having 15 or more employees has been main- 
tained since 1920. The inquiry includes all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting, professional and highly specialized business undertakings 
such as banking, insurance, etc. The chart on p. 168 shows the trend of 
employment during the last seven years. © 
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During the twelve months of 1933, some 8,100 employers reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an average working force of 768,628 
persons. Monthly index numbers, based on the 1926. average as 100, are 
calculated from these returns from employers; in the twelve months of 
1933, the general index averaged 83-4, compared with 87-5, 102-5, 113-4 
and 119-0 in the same months of 1932, 1931, 1930 and 1929 respectively. 
Employment on the average was therefore less than in the preceding 
year, but there was a very important difference in the situation, v2z., that 
with only two interruptions the trend in 1932 was downward, while in 
1933 the movement since April 1 has been consistently upward. ‘Thus, 
the 1932 index declined from 91-6 on Jan. 1 to 83-2 on Dee. 1, or by 9:2 
p.c.; on the contrary, the 1933 index, after falling from 78-5 on Jan. 1 to 
76-0 on April 1, then rose steadily to 91-8 at the beginning of December. 
This was an increase of 16-9 p.c., while as compared with the same month 
in the preceding year, the index on Dec. 1, 1938, was also higher by 10-3 
p.c. A feature of the situation in the last few years has been the con- 
siderable amount of employment afforded by public authorities in com- 
bating the agricultural and industrial depression; the activities carried on 
under the Unemployment Relief Acts passed since 1930 are briefly analysed 
at pages 171-2. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Econ- 
omic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1932, to - 
December, 1933, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 

Norz.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 


relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns In Canada on December 1, 1933. 
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Year and Month | Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1921—Averages..... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—Averages..... 97°3 81-4 92°8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—A verages..... 105:7 90-7 99-5 94°8 87°4 95-8 
1924—A verages..... 96:6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Averages..... 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93°7 93-6 
1926—A verages!..... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99°5 100-2 99-6 
1927—-Averages..... 103°7 104-0 105-6 105°3 101-1 104-6 
1928—A verages..... 106°6 108-3 113°5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
1929—A verages..... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages..... 118-3 110-3 114:6 117-1 107-9 113°+4 
1931—Averages..... 108-1 100-9 101-2 ‘111-5 95-5 102°5 
1932— 
INOvia lessee cis 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77-8 84-7 
Wec leiny esas 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 83-2 
Averages, 12 months 92-2 85-5 88:7 90:0 80-5 87:5 
1933— 
Terris cs yess sie see 80-1 77°8 78:8 84-4 69-7 78°5 
Weber dics can cette 76:5 (Essor! 78:9 80:4 68-0 77-0 
Mate cre, amet es 76°8 74-1 79°8 80-0 67-7 76-9 
Apri latices oletee 78:3 73-1 78:3 78°3 68-8 76-0 
Bye Le eee cic 80-3 75°4 79°5 79-2 72-2 77°6 
Junie elec ect 82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 80-7 
JULY. gel ad ce eerste 89-9 83-0 85:0 85-0 81-8 84:5 
UNV Fase hetero 93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 87-1 
Septalenerec ssc 91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 88-5 
Ocha Weeeerssats 90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 90:4 
INGVivleeee tan: 90-2 92-2 91-4 94:6 84-0 91-3 
Dez liens snacens 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 91-8 
Averages, 12 months 85-3 §2-0 84-2 86-2 - 78:0 83-4 


Economic Areas as : 
at Dec. 1, 1933.... 7:7 29-4 41-5 13-2 8-2 100-0 


NM 
1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base 

used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, 

generally shows a slight variation from 100. : 
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Employment by Economic Areas—The accompanying table shows the 
recent trend of employment in each of the five economic areas of Can- 
ada. British Columbia, though still relatively low, has experienced the 
greatest improvement during the past year. 


Employment in Leading Cities—Monthly statements are compiled for 
eight of the leading industrial centres in the Dominion, namely, Mont- 


A Canadian Textile Plant.—The efficiency of Canadian manufacturing plants 
is due in no small measure to the conditions under which employees work. 


Photo, courtesy Department of the Interior. 
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real, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Employment in all these 
centres was higher at the end than at the beginning of 1933, while in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities and 
Winnipeg, the indexes at the close of the year were higher than on Dec. 
1, 1932. On the average, however, activity in the eight leading cities was 
less than in the preceding year. During the last few years, certain works 
undertaken for the relief of unemployment have been important factors 
in the employment situation in the municipalities. 


Employment by Industries—An analysis of the data by industries 
shows that in 1933, as in 1932, there was a higher level of employment in 
trade and services than in the other groups-included in the survey. - The 
indexes in all divisions except logging averaged lower than in 1932, but 
in the latter part of 1933 the situation in practically all divisions was 
generally better than in either the first few months of the same year, or 
the same months of the preceding year. Logging was decidedly more 
active, the index averaging 66°5 in 1933, compared with 42-6 in 1932 and 
60-1 in 1931. In manufactures, the index, at 84:4 on Dec. 1, 1933, was 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1932, to December 
1933, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Con- 
Manu- | Log- Com- | Trans- | struc- Ser- Al 
Year and Month | factur-| ging Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and! vice Trade | Indus- 
ing cations| tion | Main- tries 
tenance 
' 1921—Averages.,. 87-7 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922—A verages... 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1923—A verages... 96:6 | 114-2} 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924—A verages... 92-4 | 116-7} 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
1925—A verages... 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926—A verages!,,.. 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
1927—Averages...} 103-4 109-3 107-0 | 103-8 102-5 | 109-0] 106:2| 107-4 104-6 
1928—Averages...| 110-1 |- 114-5 | 114-4 108-2 | 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
1929—A verages. . LA eet 251s o | eet Oe dl 120-6 | 109-7 129-7 | 130-3 126-2 119-0 
1930—Averages...| 108-9 108-0 | 117-8 119-8 104-6 | 129-8 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Heh + 95-3 60-1 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
9 re 
INO Va a eee 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 84-7 
Deco a eager, &0-3 56-2 99-9 89-3 83-9 67:6 103-7 117-8 83-2 
Averages— 
12 months...... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 113-6 | 116-1 8705 
Jan i hae, eee 74-4 74-5 96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 78°5 
ebay Trees S 75-0 67-3 94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 | 104-2 109-4 77-0 
Meir (let ace 75°8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 76-9 
April; § lear ee 76-0 35-6 91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 | 102-5] 107-6 76-0 
De Clee eae 76°8 35-1 89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 77-6 
Janene y lie 80-0 40-7 91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 80-7 
Thalys Sle ee 3 83-0 49-5 93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 | 111-5 111-8 84-5 
ANS 8 yet 85-2 48-9 97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 87-1 
Sept. el eee £6-°8 48-3 100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 88-5 
Octraiilierrs rae 86-7 64°7.| 105-8 §2-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 90-4 
INO Var ar 2 eee 83-5 110:3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 91-3 
Deerm recs a 84-4 166-5 105°5 81-0 79:8 94-6 | 108-8 119-1 91-8 
Averages— 
12 months...... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 106-7 1J2-1 83-4 
Relative Weight 
by Industries as 
at Dec. 1, 1933.. 49-4 2-4 5-7 2-5 11:0 13-0 2-7 10-3 100-0 


1See footnote to table on p.*167; also headnote. 
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13-4 p.c. higher than on Jan. 1, a recovery that represented an increase 
of over 50,000 employees in the staffs of the approximately 5,000 co-oper- 
ating establishments. Mining, construction and maintenance and services 
showed considerable improvement during the year. In trade, employ- 
ment was maintained in fair volume. Transportation was slightly more 
active at the end than at the beginning of 1933, while communication 
companies showed reductions in personnel. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—A picture of the industrial situation 
from the viewpoint of organized labour is presented in the monthly 
reports on unemployment tabulated by the Dominion Department of 
Labour from leading trade unions throughout Canada. During the first 
ten months of 1933, 1,733 of these unions reported an average member- 
ship of 151,051, of whom 34,116 were, on the average, unemployed. This 
was a percentage of 22-6, as compared with 21-6 recorded in 1932. From 
June, 1933, onward, however, the general percentage of unemployment 
was lower than in the same months of 1932. The accompanying table 
contains percentages of unemployment among trade union members in 
the different provinces from October, 1932, to October, 1933, with yearly 
averages since 1925. 


Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 
1925-32, and by months, October, 1932, to December, 1933 


pg 


N.S. 
Year and Month ae N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada 


1925—Averages... 5-0 3-6 10:9 5-5 5-1 3:3 8-4 5-7 7:0 
1926—A verages... 7:8 2-1 6-8 4-2 3-6 3-0 4-9 5:5 5-1 
1927—A verages... 3:7 1-9 6:8 4-1 4-4 3-2 4-1 5-5 4-9 
1928—A verages... 4-0 1-2 6-1 3-5 4-2 3-0 4-2 5-1 4-5 
1929—A verages... 4:0 1-6 7:7 4-3 71 5:3 6-4 5-9 5:7 
1930—A verages... 5:4 3-7 14-0 10-4 9-6 10:6 13°3 11-6 11-1 
1931—Averages... 8:5 9-2 19-3 17-2 15:7 15:6 19-4 17:6 16-8 
1932— 
Octraee. none sens 11:5 16:7 27-6 22-7 21-4 13-4 21-7 21-1 22-0 
INO Vieninnceeelr 7:9 13-6 27-6 252 20-6 17-3 19-8 24-4 22-8 
ND Oe cre near 8-4 16-5 30-9 28-5 20-9 20-8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
Averages— 
1i2imonthsyen... 9-6 14-4 26-4 23-7 20-0 15-8 22°6 21:6 22-0 
1933— 
J AN earie cranks aero 22-7 15:6 26-9 28:7 23-6 22-7 22-7 21-6 25:5 
Hebauteasenowee 9-2 17-1 27°5 28-8 22-0 21-8 19-8 21-9 24-3 
Marteetinensa:s 22-7 16:4 27:3 26-8 20-3 20-5 25-3 23°8 25-1 
Apriliis. cease r 21-3 15-1 25°7 26:5 20-9 17-5 28-1 22-6 24-5 
Malyis-tesecmeees 26°6 14-2 25-0 24-9 21-0 17:9 25°9 19-5 23:8 
JUNO cea erecta re 13-8 13-0 26-2 23°3 19-4 14-9 24°5 18-6 21°8 
Jialty Seceie seers 12-2 11:0 26-0 22-9 19-0 15-4 23-1 17-5 21-2 
RO ae cremicten ae 12:6 11-1 22°6 PAlods 17-9 14:3 22-0 19-9 19-9 
Sept: wisssaaceas 11-0 10-4 24-1 20-9 19-1 13-5 19-7 21-3 19:8 
OCU ie eese et 12-5 9-8 25-1 20-3 19-4 13-3 16-5 21-7 19-8 
Averages— 
10 months...... 16:5 13-4 25:6 24-5 20-3 17-2 22-8 20-9 22-6 


Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service. of 
Canada.—In co-operation with the provinces, the Dominion Department 
of Labour maintains local employment offices in some centres throughout 
the Dominion. The volume of business transacted in these bureaus is to 
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some extent indicative of current labour conditions. Up to Nov. 30, 1933, 
612,028 applications for work and 330,002 vacancies were registered, while 
the placements effected numbered 314,290; in the same period of 19382, 
the applicants numbered 602,692, the positions notified as vacant 335,143, 
and the placements 323,022. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931—Following the 
expiration of the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, whereby the Dominion 
Government specified that $20,000,000 might be expended for the granting 
of aid for the relief of unemployment (see Canada 1932, p. 172), the 
second session of the 17th Parliament enacted the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931, (see Canada 1983, p. 171). Under this Act the 
Dominion had contributed as at Nov. 1, 1933, for public works and other 
undertakings, $31,057,000 and for direct relief, $11,702,000. In addition to 
these contributions, loans and advances were made for similar purposes. 


The Rehef Act, 1932—At the third session of the 17th Parliament, the 
Relief Act, 1932, which received Royal Assent on May 13, 1932, was 
enacted. Under this Act provision was made for special relief works and 
undertakings in the National Parks of Canada and for the continuance 
of the relief measures undertaken, and being carried on, in the drought- 
stricken area of Saskatchewan by the Saskatchewan Relief Commission, 
and for taking all such other measures deemed necessary. 

The administration of the Act was vested in the Minister of Labour. 

Agreements were completed with all the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, providing for a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third 
of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose of providing 
a measure of self-sustaining relief to families who would otherwise be in 
receipt of direct relief by placing such families on the land. It was pro- 
vided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure should be con- 
tributed by the province and the municipality concerned. The agree- 
ments cover a period of two years and do not expire until March 31, 
1934. The numbers of settler families and total individuals approved and 
settled on the land to November, 1983, was as follows: NS., 174 and 
1,098; Que., 527 and 3,285; Ont., 208 and 1,090; Man., 412 and 1,945; 
Sask., 487 and 2,274; Alta., 279 and 1,319; B.C., 48 and 266; totals, 2,135 
and 11,277. 

The Dominion Government continued to contribute to the direct relief 
expenditures of the provinces and municipalities on receipt of certified 
accounts, and also contributed 50 p.c. of the cost of operating board camps, 
wherein the unemployed might be cared for and useful work carried out 
in return for subsistence and a small cash allowance. 

Agreements were entered into with the four western provinces, 
whereby the Dominion paid 100 p.c. of the cost of providing food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter to single homeless unemployed persons at a cost not ° 
exceeding 40 cents per day. The agreements also provided for the place- 
ment of single homeless unemployed persons on farms at $5 per month 
payable by the Dominion. 
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Camps for the relief of unemployment were established by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence at various points throughout Canada and 
special relief works were carried out in the National Parks for the care of 
single homeless persons and unemployed residents of the parks. One of 
the fundamental reasons for the establishment of these camps was the 
far-reaching injury to the State which may result from the effect of unem- 
ployment upon those just reaching manhood who are faced with idleness 
and uncertainty. It was with a view of preserving the morale and effi- 
ciency of this class of needy persons that this provision was made, and 
not with any idea of giving permanent employment to young men. The 
purpose was to maintain their health and efficiency until such time as 
they could be absorbed into the natural channels of industry. The estab- 
lishment authorized in these camps as at Nov. 15, was 28,702 and the 
actual personnel in the camps numbered 18,427. 

At Nov. 1, 1933, disbursements by the Dominion for direct relief 
amounted to $17,616,800, and $1,447,345 additional was contributed for the 
care of single homeless unemployed persons in the four western provinces. 
For relief settlement the Dominion contribution amounted to $177,316, 
and for other relief projects the Dominion disbursements were $5,175,925. 
The cost of administration was $67,576. 

The Relief Act, 1933—At the fourth session of the 17th Parliament, 
the Relief Act, 1933, which received Royal Assent on Mar. 30, 1983, was 
enacted. : 

Under this Act, the Governor in Council may: provide for special 
relief works and undertakings in the National Parks of Canada and else- 
where; assist in defraying the cost of the sale and distribution of the 
products of field, farm, forest, sea, river and mine; take all such other 
measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

The administration of the Act is vested in the Minister of Labour. 

Under this Statute, agreements have been completed between the 
Dominion and the provinces whereby the Dominion continues to con- 
tribute to the expenditures of the provinces for direct relief, the contribu- 
tion to organized municipalities being 334 p.c. with equal contributions 
from each province and municipality concerned. In the case of unor- 
ganized territory the Dominion Government is continuing to pay 50 p.c. 
of the provincial expenditures for direct relief. In the four western prov- 
inces the Dominion is continuing to contribute to the care of homeless 
unemployed persons, the contribution of the Dominion being 20 cents per 
day per individual cared for in camps and urban centres, and $5 per 
month for each individual placed on a farm. 

Under the agreements contributions are also to be made by the 
Dominion for approved work in connection with the construction of the 
Trans-Canada Highway and also for provincial roads and undertakings 
and work carried out by municipalities. Relief works in the National 
Parks are being continued as well as the projects inaugurated by the 
Department of National Defence under the Relief Act, 1932, and arrange- 
ments made for additional projects. 

Total disbursements made by the Dominion under the Relief Act, 
1933, as at Nov. 1, 1933, were $9,297,341, of which $6,242,596 was expended 
for direct relief and $925,203 was contributed for the care of homeless 
persons in the four western provinces. The amount disbursed in con- 
nection with Dominion operated relief projects was $1,735,368. 
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Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927——The Act is administered by the 
Department of Labour and makes provision for the establishment of a 
Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be effective in such provinces as 
have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. To 
this end arrangements are made for the payment, to such a province, 
quarterly, of 75 p.c1 of the net cost of old age pensions. The provinces 
now operating under such agreements are: B.C., Alta., Sask., Man., Ont., 
and P.E.I. The following table gives the payments made under the Act 
and the numbers of pensioners, by provinces, as at Sept. 30, 1933. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, as at September 30, 1933, by 
Provinces, with date effective in each case 


es 


Alberta | B.C. | Manitobal Ontario | Sask. | P.E.I. | N.W.T. 
Item Aes Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Nov. 1, May 1, | July 1, | Jan. 25,) Total 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1933 1929 


Total numbers 
of pensioners, 


Sept. 30, 1933 5,729 Ce OHD 8, 787 44,919 8,782 984 5 76,781 
Averages of 

monthly : 

pensions... .$ 17-98 18-87 18-83 17-88 16-54] 10-61) 20-00 ~ 


Total amounts 
of pensions 
paid Jan. to 
Sept. 1933. -$| 889,389] 1,245,317] 1,465,360} 6,421,649} 1,290,630} 14,520 1,043}11,327, 908 

Dominion ‘ 
Govern- 


phares...... $| © 666,815 931,806) 1,097,837) 4,790, 926 968,631) 10,890 1,043} 8,467,948 
Total amounts 
of pensions 
paid since in- 
porous 


30, 
1933 ets, aoe e $| 3,557,798] 7,105,216] 7,368, 932/32, 150,864] 6,850,741) 14,520 5, 827/57, 048, 898 
Dominion 
Govern- 


ment’s 
shares...... $| 2,305,323] 4,307,929] 4,552, 409/20, 271,549] 4,263,567} 10,890)  5,827135,717,494 


The New Brunswick Legislature at its 1930 session passed an Old Age 
Pensions Act to come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation, 
but the Act has not yet been proclaimed. An agreement has been signed 
between the Dominion and the province of Nova Scotia whereby pay- 
ment of old age pensions in this province will commence on Mar. 1, 1934. 
The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority in 1927 to enter 
into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the purpose of 
obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has yet 
been formulated. In Quebec an Order in Council was passed in October, 
1930, providing for the creation of a Commission to study a system of 
social insurance for the province. In the Commission’s fifth report pub- 
lished in November, 1932, the majority report declared “in favour of a 
contributory and obligatory sytem of old age insurance ”. 

1 The proportion paid by the Dominion as set in the Act of 1927 was one- 5 Hale but 


this was increased at the Second Session of the Seventeenth Parliament to 75 p. c., which 
increase was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931. 


CHAPTER XIX 


EDUCATION—RESEARCH COUNCILS— 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Education 


The census of 1931, like those of previous decades, obtained a record 
of the number of the Canadian population attending school. It showed 
a ten-year increase of 25°8 p.c. in school attendance as compared with an 
increase of about 20 p.c. in the children of school ages, and less than 18 
p.c. in the total population, thus providing unmistakable evidence that the 
school life of Canadian children has substantially lengthened. In addi- 
tion to spending more years in school pupils are attending more regularly 
while there. The census was taken on June 1, and a question was asked 
as to how many months each child had attended since September 1, the 
maximum possible being nine months, Practically 95 p.c. of those at 
school were found to have attended from 7 to 9 months, where only 88 
p.c. had done so in 1921; 80 p.c. of this gain was in rural districts. 


Statistics of Education in Canada, 1932 


ee ee SS es 
ee OSSee——eaSee=S=~=~=—— ee Ss 


Number Number Number p 
of Expenditure 


Type of Institution of fe) 
Institutions} Pupils Teachers 

Provincially-Controlled Schools— $ 

(AlOrainaryad ays ascweeeoee eee 30,7001) 2,169,621 67, 623) 

(6) Pechnica ltd ayo. casa on eidecee tear: 133 64,460 2,009 

(e) Rechnicalievenin Gace est ce ee wrrstemieets te | 379 126,219 2,962>} 183,222,594 

(aeNormalschoolsie.. a.m esecee oe kee 57 7,975 598 

(e) Blind :anGd:deatvn sacs s sacar arse se 12 1,840 3002 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 

(a) Ordinaryid aya. see cee eee oe 871 94,266 ar 5, £59,000 

(db) Business trainin gene see. 187 195208 0ie 600/| (estimated) 
Dominion Indian Schoolsn-5 5. eee acces 350 17,163 600! 2,004, 957 
Universities and Colleges— 

(a) erenaratonye. sce secretes nie oe erate st: 532 23,057 959 

(D) Universit yieladens nosso see eee 149 43, on 4.820 22,858, 207 

(a) Oth ere eae ieee ceeices a Sect ies 102 26,223 z 


TOtaa eee ee ee 32,901 | 2,593,116 | 86,216 | 163,944,758 
TARR eT INE OU BET OS LSE GME Ue a Or SANA A Oe 


1A pproximate. 
2Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in (b). 


The wider diffusion of education was also reflected in the results of 
the census. More than 92 p.c. of the population over the age of five years 
in 1931 was able to read and write; in 1921 the proportion was 90 p.c. 
and in 1901 it was 83 p.c. Much the most rapid gains in literacy were 
made in Western Canada, the more recently settled provinces, where the 
proportion able to read and write, for the first time, equalled the pro- 
portion in the five older provinces. 

Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of 
provincial concern, except for the task of instructing the Indians who are 
wards of the Dominion Government. The administration of education is 
one of the chief functions of Provincial Governments, and there has 
developed in each province a school system with its own individuality 
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though the similarities are striking among all except French-speaking Que- 
bec. As the summary table shows, only about 5 p.c. of the school popula- 
tion under university grade are in schools other than those of the provin- 
cial systems. Six of the provinces have provincial universities, and the 
remaining three have certain colleges belonging to the higher educational 
system. 


Ordinary Day Schools of General Education—The provincially-con- 
trolled schools in this category care for 2,169,621 pupils, the privately-con- 
trolled, 94,266, making in all 2,263,887. Except in Quebec, practically all 
of these pupils are distributed over twelve grades, each requiring about one 
year for the average child to complete. The first eight grades are gener- 
ally elementary, the remaining four secondary or high school, though there 
is a growing tendency in several provinces to have the elementary course 
proper end at the sixth year, and to introduce an intermediate school 
or junior high school of about three years between it and the senior 
high school. The greatly enhanced proportion of pupils proceeding to the 
end of the elementary grades and starting to high school has. made it 
necessary to focus attention on these transitional years of the school cur- 
riculum, The Dominion Bureau of Statistics calculates that over two- 
thirds of the children in those provinces using the uniform grading system 
now get as far as the entrance to high school, that fully one-half receive 
some high school training, and that more than one-fifth reach the final 
or matriculation year. The proportions are much higher in urban areas, 
lower in rural parts, thus making the need for reorganization of the school 
courses greatest in cities, where, at the same time, the possibilities are 
greatest. 

The organization of the school system of French-speaking Quebec bears 
more resemblance to those of western European countries, and less like- 
ness to those of the United States than do the other provincial school 
systems in Canada. The outstanding feature of the latter is the simplicity 
of the structure—a single straight incline up which all children proceed 
together from the elementary to the high school grades and thence on to a 
normal school or university. The Quebec Catholic system has two fairly 
distinct groups of institutions—the primary schools and the secondary 
schools. The former include the great majority of children and give a 
course with a strong vocational flavour especially in the upper years but 
do not prepare pupils for university entrance. The smaller group consists 
mainly of residential schools whose function is to give a classical training 
from early years in preparing students for the universities. Statistics of 
the secondary schools of Quebec are included with colleges. 


Technical and Vocational Schools—To an increasing extent in recent 
years, technical and industrial schools are coming to supplement the work 
of the schools of general education, due in considerable measure to the 
stimulus given to this type of education by Dominion subsidies. In 1913 
the Agricultural Instruction Act provided for the distribution of $10,000,000 
among the provinces in ten years; in 1919 a similar sum was voted for 
the advancement of technical education on condition that the provinces 
themselves each spend an additional amount equivalent to its share; in 
1929 the time limit in which the provinces might qualify for their shares 
was extended five years; in 1931 a new Act authorized an annual appro- 
priation of $750,000 over a period of fifteen years. 


ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 


The museums of Canada occupy a very important place in the educational 
field and the exhibits of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, are particularly 
outstanding among those of Canadian museums. Such eminent authorities as 
Miers and Markham in their report The Museums of Canada (p. 4) pub- 
lished by the Museums Association of London, England, in 1932, say of this 
institution: “. . . . The Royal Ontario Museum is now the largest and richest 
of all Canadian museums . . . is so administered and displayed that its 
collections cannot fail to be of educational value to all visitors. Many of the 
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The enrolment in day courses in 1932 was 64,460. Practically all pupils 
were of post-elementary grade, and 36,328 were in the province of Ontario 
where a general system of secondary technical schools has developed 
further than in other provinces, as would be expected from the greater 
number of its industrial cities, As in the academic high school enrolment, 
boys are outnumbered, in the technical school enrolment of most of the 
provinces, by girls who generally follow business training, household science 
or art courses. Indeed, in five of the provinces there are schools in this 
category confining their instruction entirely to the fine arts, keeping in 
mind the practical aspects of applied art as required in commerce and 
industry. Evening classes in the technical schools enrolled 126,219 pupils 
in 1982, and included a wide variety of courses, all of which were not of 
secondary grade, 

In addition to the enrolment above mentioned, which includes only 
the pupils in publicly-supported schools, there are many independent 
schools of a technical character conducted by private enterprise. The most 
numerous are the business colleges, one or more of which is established 
in each of the cities and larger towns. These train annually thousands of 
young people for office positions. Their enrolment in 1932 was 19,203, one- 
third of whom attended evening classes. 


Indian Schools—Scattered throughout the provinces and territories 
of the Dominion are 80 residential and 270 non-residential schools for the 
children of native Indians. They were attended in 1932 by 17,163 pupils, 
almost half of whom were in residential schools, in the operation of which 
the Department of Indian Affairs works in close co-operation with the 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, United and Presbyterian churches, The school 
curriculum of the province in which the Indian school is situated is gener- 
ally followed, but special emphasis is put on care of the health, language 
and vocational subjects. Girls are given training in domestic science, boys 
in agriculture and certain trades, in the residential schools. In 1919 school 
attendance of all physically fit Indian children between the ages of seven 
and fifteen was made compulsory and in 1931 the compulsory age limit 
was raised to sixteen years. 


Teacher Training Schools—Each province has one or more normal 
schools, 57 in all, in which there were 7,975 teachers in training in 1932. 
In all cases except Quebec and Prince Edward Island, where a part of the 
prospective teacher’s academic training is received in the normal schools, 


exhibits are definitely arranged with an educational purpose in view and it 
performs very fully the offices both of a university and a public museum.” s and 
again on p. 9, “The Royal Ontario Museum is the largest museum building in 
the Dominion, and the new extensions render fair to make this one of the 
largest museums on the American continent”. 

This museum was established in 1912, the cost being shared by the province 
of Ontario and the University of Toronto. There are five Departments each 
under a Director who is head of the corresponding department in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. All these departments are represented in the illustrations: 
(1) The tomb and accompanying sculptures of a Chinese General of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644)—Department of Archeology; (2) A view in the galleries 
of the Department of Geology; (3) A portion of the exhibit in the Depart- 
ment of Mineralogy; (4) A specimen of a dinosaur in the Department of 
Palxontology; and (5) The gallery of foreign animals in the Department of 
Zoology. Illustration (6) shows the new wing of the museum, facing on Bloor 
Street, Toronto. 
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HANDICRAFTS IN QUEBEC HOMES 


Making Domestic Rugs, 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Que, 


Weaving Loom. 
Ste. Agnes, Que. 


Spinning in the Home at 
St. Irenée, Que. 


Quebec Handicrafts—Among the features which contribute to the old world 
atmosphere characteristic of the province of Quebec, home handicrafts stand 
prominently forward, They are much more than a practical means of pro- 
viding for the rural family’s needs in clothing, woollens, carpets, household 
decorations, etc., or a mere attraction to tourists. They are an outlet for the 
artistic expression of a people close to nature and peculiarly and highly 
endowed artistically. In order to encourage the work, the Quebec Government, 
through its Department of Agriculture, established a Handicraft School in 
1930, with a view to the encouragement of spinning, weaving, etc., in the home 

The Department of Agriculture has a staff of 12 lecturers and 2 designers, 
In 1932, 130 series of spinning and weaving courses had been given, in women- 
farmers’ clubs and parochial groups, to 7,199 students, and there were further 
requests for courses that could not be met. 

In the school at headquarters, more advanced courses were given to 245 
students. A special summer course was given for the nuns of household science 
schools. This school also investigates the suitability of dyeing and textile 
materials. In co-operation with it, the Fine Arts and Technical Schools are 
helping in making rustic furniture, pottery and metalware. 

The movement has since spread into the Maritime Provinces through the 
agency of McGill University. 
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the courses are not of more than one year’s duration, though Ontario is 
now experimenting with a plan to bring teachers back for a second year 
of normal school training after a few years’ teaching experience. Except in 
Quebec some attendance at a normal school or a university training college 
is now prerequisite to the receipt of a teaching certificate. To train 
teachers for higher grade certificates all of the provinces except one now 
have approved teacher training departments connected with their univer- 
sities. 

Universities and Colleges—Canada has 149 institutions providing 
higher educational facilities. Over 60 of these offer only arts courses, a 
further 35 are theological colleges, and 15 others confine their instruction 
to one line of professional training such as agriculture or engineering. 
Some of these grant degrees but the majority are affiliated to one of the 
18 universities which grant more than 95 p.c. of all degrees in the country. 
in many of the higher educational institutions French is the chief language 
of instruction, the three largest being the Université de ponase tt Univer- 
sité Laval at Quebec city, and the Université d’Ottawa. 

There were 43,143 students of university standard in 1932, and a 
number almost half as great in the preparatory or high school courses con- 
ducted by many of the colleges especially the Quebec classical colleges. 
The importance of a third class of work—extension activities—done by 
the universities is difficult to express numerically. Over 22,000 pupils 
attend evening and Saturday classes, summer schools, and other short 
courses, but such work extends beyond the walls of the universities to 
reach hundreds of thousands every year by lectures, radio broadcasts, 
travelling libraries, lantern slide sets, educative gramophone records, and 
regular sections in the daily or weekly press. 


Research Councils 


The work of the universities in providing a body of skilled men and 
women to investigate problems of applied science and industry has been 
facilitated as well as supplemented within the past few years by the forma- 
tion of organizations for research by the Dominion and some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments. What is now the National Research Council was 
first established in 1916, the Research Council of Alberta in 1921, the 
Ontario Research Foundation in 1928, and the Research Council of 
Saskatchewan in 1930. Close co-operation is maintained with the univer- 
sities on the one hand and industrial concerns on the other. The directors 
of research are generally drawn from the university staffs and are assisted 
by a selection of young graduates, 


The Alberta Council has dealt mainly with fuels, road materials, 
geological and soil surveys, due to the predominance of agriculture and 
non-metallic minerals among the province’s resources, and space at the 
provincial university has been used for laboratories. The Ontario Re- 
search Foundation is housed in Queen’s Park, Toronto, in close proximity 
to the university, and in 1932 has been conducting studies in five main 
departments: textiles, metallurgy, veterinary science, chemistry and bio- 
chemistry. The scheme of organization under which the Foundation oper- 
ates provides that half of the cost shall be borne by the Legislature and 
half by the subscriptions of industries and private individuals. 

70800—123 : 
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Seven years ago the Government authorized the National Research 
Council to establish its first laboratory, and early in 1930 investigations 
were begun in a temporary building in Ottawa in chemical, physical and 
aeronautical problems. About the same time construction of new labor- 
atories at a cost of $3,000,000 was begun. These were opened by the 
Governor General and have been occupied since midsummer, 1922, 
the original temporary quarters now serving as an annex. The Council 
itself consists of 15 members, and two classes of associate committees 
work in conjunction with it. Advisory committees have been estab- 
lished on chemistry, physics, botany, mining and metallurgy, nitro- 
gen fixation, electrical measuring instruments and engineering standards, 
their function being to report on problems referred to them by the Coun- 
cil. The other type of committee is appointed to direct or undertake 
definite research problems in co-operation with the Council, and usually 
has in its membership representatives from other organizations making 
investigations into the same problems. The Council gives financial assist- 
ance to researches in university, industrial and other government labor- 
atories, to facilitate the purchase of equipment or the provision of tech- 
nical assistance essential to researches that are in hand. Over 100 investiga- 
tions of this kind are at present being assisted in 25 different laboratories. 
Further, in order to give graduates of Canadian universities specialized 
training in scientific investigation, the Council has established a system 
of post-graduate scholarships. They are of four main classes varying with 
the qualifications and experience of the applicants; bursaries of the annual 
value of $600, studentships $750, fellowships $1,000, and a few travelling 
fellowships valued at $1,500. All except the last are tenable at the various 
Canadian universities. These involve an annual expenditure of about 
$50,000. 


Public Libraries 


Apart from the books that the Canadian reader may buy for his own 
use or borrow from his friends, there are the following three main sources 
of reading material to which the public has access:— 


First is the lending library operated as a profit-making business from 
which books may be borrowed, usually at a few cents per day or week. 
Lending libraries are to be found, usually in connection with a store in 
towns of all sizes, and though there is no record of the reading done from 
this source there is no doubt that it is very considerable. 

Next comes the church or parish library, the predominating type of 
community library provision throughout Quebec where there are 275, and 
in French-Canadian sections of other provinces. The books, usually several 
hundred in number, are the property of the parish church and are generally 
kept in it or at the house of the parish priest. Churches in some English- 
speaking communities maintain libraries, but the proportion is not nearly 
as: high as in Quebec where there are comparatively few of the public 
municipal or association libraries common to the other provinces. 

Lastly, in the cities and larger towns of the eight English-speaking 
provinces there are generally libraries supported wholly or in part by 
municipal and provincial funds, but only in Ontario is there a considerable 
number of established public libraries in smaller communities. In this 
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province there are 473 public libraries (not counting city branches) of which 
almost half are in unincorporated communities. The numbers of public 
libraries which are reported as operating in the other provinces in 1932 are: 
Prince Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 14; New Brunswick, 9; Quebec, 21; 
Manitoba, 20; Saskatchewan, 27; Alberta, 20; British Columbia, 33; the 
Yukon, 3. If 700 (the average for Ontario) be taken as the average popu- 
lation served by the libraries in rural or semi-rural communities, the 
number of persons served by the Dominion’s 622 public libraries is about 
4,400,000 or 42-4 p.c. of its population. In British Columbia and Ontario 
the proportion is over 50 p.c.; in some of the more rural Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces it is in the neighbourhood of 20 p.c. 


In past years smaller communities have had to rely for public library 
service mainly on “travelling libraries”, These are cases of about 50 
books, made available from a publicly maintained collection of books 
at the provincial capital in the five most westerly provinces, and from 
McGill University’s similar system in the four remaining provinces. But 
since the combined circulation of books from these sources is scarcely a 
million volumes annually, (fewer than a third of the outside loans of the 
Toronto Public Library, to mention a comparison) and almost half of this 
travelling library circulation is in the province of Saskatchewan, they 
obviously do not take the place of established libraries in supplying read- 
ing for the smaller communities. With a view to improving this situation 
librarians are directing efforts toward the formation of larger administrative 
library units,—counties or similar areas which will include with the larger 
towns the smaller settlements and rural areas surrounding them. ‘A five- 
year experiment now in progress in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation, is designed to demonstrate the 
possibilities of district library organization when it has at its disposal a 
central repository of books and a convenient means of transporting them 
(a book-van) from place to place. In some of the Ontario counties, the 
town libraries have established stations or branches in the adjoining area, 
and the aim is toward co-operative purchases and general access to a 
central stock of books by existing libraries. Over a period of three years 
the Department of Education in Nova Scotia has been gradually intro- 
ducing a scheme to provide library service in each county by putting in 
each school, small temporary packages of books, transferable within the 
county four times yearly. The scheme is considered by its sponsors to be 
a temporary expedient only, and it is their hope that it will give rise to a 
demand for county library organization more like that toward which 
Ontario and British Columbia have been taking steps, and which is gener- 
ally practised in some other countries. 


CHAPTER XX 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In Canada, generally speaking, the administration of public health 
activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers given 
them in Sec. 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. 


Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general 
health of the people of the Dominion is the Department of Health of the 
Dominion Government, while the Dominion Council of Health acts as a 
clearing house on many important questions. This Council consists of 
the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and 
National Health as Chairman, together with such other persons as may 
be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. 
The public health activities of the Dominion Government include the 
following divisions: Quarantine, Immigration, Leprosy, Marine Hospitals, 
Venereal Disease, Child Welfare, Sanitary Engineering, Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine, Laboratory of Hygiene, Food and Drugs, Hospital 
Advisory Services. 


The Toronto Hospital for Consumptives, Weston, Ontario; one of the largest 
tuberculosis hospitals in Canada. Canada now has 31 tuberculosis hospitals 
operating, with 6,044 beds. The total number of tuberculosis beds, including 
those in Public hospitals, is 8,292. If treatment is to be effective, the diag- 
nosis must be made, and treatment begin, early, To this end, certain of the 
provinces have established travelling chest clinics to encourage periodic 
examination of “contacts”. 

Photo, courtesy National Sanitarium Association. 


In classifying the various types of social service in Canada certain 
broad and well-established groups manifest themselves. These divisions 
are: (1) Hospitals, Dispensaries and Out-patient Departments; (2) Mental 
Hospitals and Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic; (3) In- 
stitutions for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb; (4) Homes for Adults and 
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Homes for Adults and Children; (5) Orphanages, Child-caring Institutions, 
Day Nurseries and Child-placing Agencies and voluntary organizations. 
The lst of voluntary organizations engaged in some branch of social ser- 
vice is a comprehensive one and covers every variety of social service. 
The most familiar of all public institutions established to administer 
and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital 
common to all cities and towns and prosperous rural communities. Where 
hospitals cannot be maintained in remote districts, Red Cross outposts or 
rural clinics in charge of district nurses are established. There were in 
operation on Jan. 1, 1932, 784 hospitals with a total of 52,853 beds, and 
with 666 salaried physicians, 689 internes, 4,603 graduate nurses and 9,756 
nurses in training. The number of in-patients treated during 1931 was 
599,440 and the collective stay (number of days’ treatment) of all patients 
was 11,471,697. The number of patients treated in out-patient depart- 
ments in connection with public hospitals during 1931 was 693,398, show- 
ing a total number of treatments of 1,888,634. The total receipts reported 
amounted to $42,734,963, and total expenditures to $43,417,489. 


Number of Public Health and Charitable Institutions for Canada, 
by Provinces, as at June 1, 1932 


Type of Institution |P.E.I.!N.S.|N.B./Que. |Ont. |Man.|Sask. |Alta.|B.C.| and | Canada 
N.W.T. 
Hospitalssc.sec cece ok ok,< 4 37 | 29] 103 | 216 | 45} 112 131 | 100 7 784 
Out-Patient Depts....... - 7 iil 48 40 18 17 25 25 - 191 
Mental Institutions...... 1 18 1 9 16 4 2 3 4 = 58 
Incurable Hospitals...... = - 1 6 7 ~ 2 o 1 = 20 
Charitable and Benevo- 
lent Institutions:— 
Homes for Adults..... 1 9 8 28 63 4 - = 5 ~ 118 
Homes for Adults and 
Ghildrene ss Sess. - 6 9 | 44 13 3 - 1 3 - 79 
Orphanages............ 2 10 7} 41 29 13 5 3 9 - 119 
Day Nurseries......... = 1 1 8 2 = - 1 = 20 
Child-Placing Agencies 
and Children’s Aid 
Societiosin-ea eace 2 14 4 1 56 4 3 4 3 = 91 
Juvenile Immigration 
Societies............ - 2 1 2 ) 1 2 1 1 - 19 
Blind, Deafand Dumb] - ps - 5 2 1 - - 1 - 11 
Grand Totals!...} 10 99 | 61} 246 | 419 | 77 | 126 146 | 128 Goel; og 


1Out-patient departments are not included in the grand totals as the large majority of them 
are operated in connection with hospitals. 

Second in importance to the general hospitals are the public mental 
hospitals for the insane. These hospitals are assisted in their care of 
indigent patients by municipal and provincial grants. In addition, we 
have private hospitals for the insane, public hospitals for the feeble- 
minded, county asylums and institutions for children of retarded mental 
growth. There are 58 institutions that care for the insane, mentally defi- 
cient and epileptic. There were present in these institutions on Jan. 1, 
1933, 33,290 inmates. The total receipts for 1932 including government 
grants and fees were $12,131,035 and the total expenditures $12,041,155. 

Homes or hospitals for incurables supply maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable dis- 
eases and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special 
reference. Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering 
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from incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded and 
epileptic. There are 20 of these institutions in operation. The average 
number of patients per day during 1931 was 1,923, the bed capacity 2,338 
and the total number under treatment 2,607. Total receipts amounted to 
$995,807 and total expenditures to $945,814. 

Charitable and benevolent institutions for adults and children include 
refuges and homes, child-welfare institutions, hospices, houses of refuge, — 
county and municipal homes, poorhouses and houses of industry. The 
number of adults in such institutions on June 1, 1931, was 11,750 and the 
number of children 39,269, making a total of 51,019 under care. No later 
figures are available. 


Judicial Statistics 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first author- 
ized by an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 18), and the results have been pub- 
lished upon a comparable basis from that time to the present, and are 
now collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). It should be remembered that while 
the criminal code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures 
of summary convictions depend very much upon the changes in the cus- 
toms of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the population. The most significant column of the following 
table is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal 
offences and minor offences to population in recent years, convictions for 
criminal offences having risen from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 
494 per 100,000 population in 1931 and convictions for minor offences from 
1,585 per 100,000 in 1924 to 3,113 per 100,000 in 1931. However, for 1932, 
a substantial betterment was shown in each of these classes. 


Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1921-32, with Propor- 
tions to Population. 


Criminal Offences 
Offences against— 
Other 
Pro- Pro- |Felonies 
perty | perty and Total of Minor Offences 
The with | with- | Misde- Criminal Offences 
Year || Person | Vio- out mean- 
lence Vio- ours 
lence 
P.C. of | Per P.C. of | Per 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000 No. all of- { 100,000 
fences pop. fences | pop. 
1921....|| 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 || 152,227 85-9 1,731 


1922....|| 7,291 | 2,783 | 11,607 | 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 271 || 134,049 84-7 1,498 
1923.... 7,550 | 2,076 | 11,482 | 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 266 || 135,069 84-8 1,487 
1924....]| 7,595 | 2,536 | 12,790 | 2,635 | 25,556 15-3 277 || 141,663 84-7 1,535 
1925....1 7,826 | 2,749 | 13,892 | 2,644 | 27,111 15:3 289 || 150,672 84-7 1,610 
1926....|| 7,799 | 2,296 | 14,262 | 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 287 || 169,171 86-2 1,803 
1927....| 8,343 | 2,671 | 15,154 | 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 304 || 191,285 86-9 2,009 
1928....| 9,140 | 2,991 | 16,072 | 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 332 || 243,123 88-4 2,517 
1929....|| 10,392 | 3,529 | 17,271 | 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 359 || 286,773 89-1 2,927 
1930....|| 11,052 | 4,647 | 18,498 | 6,584 } 40,781 11-8 410 || 304,860 88-2 3,068 
1931....|| 11,773 | - 5,288 | 21,528 | 5,475 | 44,064 12-0 424 || 323,024 88-0 3,113 
1932... 10,327 | 5,194 | 20,766 | 5,510 | 41,797 12-4 402 || 294,858 87-6 2,841 


a 
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It should be understood that the classification of offences in the 
above table is irrespective of the more technical classification into 
“indictable ” and “non-indictable ” offences under the Criminal Code, the 
object here being to show a broad record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively since 1921. 

Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 1932, viz., 
336,655, the sentences imposed were: gaol or fine, 242,127; penitentiary, 
2,892; reformatory, 1,156; death, 23; and other sentences, 90,457. 

Death sentences have fluctuated over the past ten years between a 
minimum of 12 in 1927 and a maximum of 26 in 1929. For 1931 they 
were 25 and for 1932, 23. 


Police 


Police statistics are collected by the Bureau of Statistics from cities 
and towns having populations of 4,000 and over. In 1932 there were 152 
such municipalities from, which returns were received. The following 
table gives these statistics by provinces. 


Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1932 
——Ooss—oOswwouaoooo 


Number of— Number Number 
ree eat o of fe (e) 
Tovince ities opulation Arrests 
and poms Police | Arrests oe Bes to each per 
Towns : Policeman | Policeman 

Prince Edward Island 1 PG 8 336 311 1,545 42 
Nova Scotia......... 12 167,344 136 4,511 ihe JIBS ES 1, 230 33 
New Brunswick...... 5 87,500 86 2,819 0 1,017 32 
QUEDEOA 55.66.5005 38 |1,403,902 | 2,008 51,901 12,078 699 25 
Ontariowncacenae ce: 68 |1, 734,958 | 1,875 32,517 94,662 925 17 
Manitoba............ 7 | 278,012 309 5,478 23,264 883 17 
Saskatchewan........ 8 | 149,015 145 Pe ale 3,039 1,027 18 
Alberta:Ssvcc. 5.6 os: 4 | 192,747 194 4,034 4,890 993 20 
British Columbia.... 9 | 344,536 431 6,993 15, 063 799 16 
@anada..ecsc.- 152 /4,365,375 | 5,192 | 111,306 | 155,394 840 21 


Offences reported to the police numbered 311,212; there were 254,512 
prosecutions, resulting in 205,488 convictions. The number of automo- 
biles reported stolen was 8,291 and 8,156 were reported recovered. The 
value of other goods stolen was $2,253,755, and the value of goods re- 
covered was $1,040,361. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is a Constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. It 
was organized in 1873 and was then known as the North West Mounted 
Police; in 1904, its name was changed to the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police and in 1920, to the Royal Canadian ‘Mounted Police. In 1920, the 
former Dominion Police, with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were 
largely connected with guarding of Public buildings in that city and 
Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax and Esquimalt, were absorbed 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. From a Force of 300 men in 
1873, it has grown to one of 2,500 at the present time. 

The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown 
(at present, the Minister of Justice) and it may be employed anywhere 
in Canada. It is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and 
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order in Yukon, the Arctic regions and the unorganized Northwest Terri- 
tories; it performs a variety of services for the Dominion Government in 
all provinces, and a number of the Dominion departments utilize its ser- 
vices in investigations and in administrative work. Amongst. the many 
services rendered for the Dominion Government, the repression of the 
traffic in noxious drugs, the protection of Government buildings-and dock- 
vards, enforcement of Dominion laws, including the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act, and the duties of the Preventive Service of the Department 
of National Revenue by air, land and sea may be mentioned. 


Two “mounted” members of 
the Force meet on patrol 
in Alberta. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police at Musical Drill, Military Tattoo, Ottawa, 
September, 1933. 


Photo, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Under the Royal ‘Canadian Mounted Police Act, any province may 
enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the services 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to enforce provincial laws upon 
payment for its services, and at the present time, such agreements are in 
force with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE M07 


The Force is divided into 15 divisions of varying strength distributed 
over the entire country. The term of engagement is 5 years for recruits 
with re-enlistment for 1 year or 3 years. The officers are commissioned 
by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The 
course of training is six months and consists of drill, both mounted and 
on foot, physical training, including instruction in wrestling and boxing 
and detailed lectures on police duties. Instructional courses for promo- 
tion are held and where practical, an annual refresher course of training 


is given. 


“B” Company, R.C.N.V., 
Winnipeg, drawn up 
for Official Inspection 


H.M.C.S8. Vancouver—Canadian Destroyer in Commission on the Pacific Coast. 
Photos, courtesy Department of National Defence. 


National Defence 


Militia—Canada is organized in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent 
force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, with 
an authorized establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength 
is about 3,500. The non-permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, machine gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. 
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The total establishment of the Canadian non-permanent militia totals 
9,029 officers and 125,722 other ranks. 

The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Gover- 
nor in Council and of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 
60, with certain exemptions. The reserve of the active militia consists of: 
(1) reserve units of city and rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of 
officers. 

The appropriation for the militia for the year ending Mar. 31, 1934, 
is $8,883,484, as compared with an expenditure of $8,718,881 for the fiscal 
year 1932-33. 


Air Force—The Air Force in Canada consists of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force classified as active and reserve. The Active Air Force is sub- 
divided into the Permanent Active Air Force and the Non-Permanent 
Active Air Force. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force controls and administers all Air Force 
training and operations, and carries out operations on behalf of other 
Government Departments. The Aeronautical Engineering Division of the 
Air Force, in addition, acts in an advisory capacity on technical matters 
to the Controller of Civil Aviation and to civil aviation organizations. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Aug. 1, 1933, was 
106 officers and 585 other ranks. 

The appropriations for the Royal Canadian Air Force for the fiscal 
year 1933-34 totalled $1,405,000, as compared with an expenditure of 
$1,554,400 in 1932-33. 


Civil Aviation—The Controller of Civil Aviation is concerned with 
the administration of the Air Regulations and the control of commercial 
and private flying. 

The appropriation for civil aviation for the fiscal year 1933-34 was 
$195,000. 


Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. The 
authorized complements are: 104 officers and 792 men of the permanent 
force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 80 officers and 930 men of the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Volunteer Reserve. Ten appointments of officers of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve are reserved for graduates of the 
Royal Military College who have had naval training during their Royal 
Military College course. The vessels at present maintained in commission 
are: the destroyers Champlain and Saguenay and the mine-sweepers 
Festubert and Ypres, based on Halifax, N.S.; the destroyers Vancouver 
and Skeena and the minesweeper Armentiéres, based on Esquimalt, B.C. 
H.M.C. Dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having been taken over 
from the Imperia! Government in 1910. Naval depots are maintained at 
both bases, and are used as training headquarters for the personnel of the 
RC Noe CN Reeandeh.CiuNev ne 

The appropriations for naval services for 1933-34 amounted to 
$2,422,000. The expenditure for the year ended Mar. 31, 1933, was 
$2,167,328. 
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JACQUES CARTIER QUATER CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


sta Dri per Prancos 


On June 21, 1934, the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the first landing of Jacques 
Cartier on the Gaspé coast was cele- 
brated. John Cabot discovered the coast 
of North America for the British exactly 
thirty-seven years earlier, but his discovery 
was not successfully followed wp and the 
honour of systematic exploration, colonization and the conduct of early missionary work 
belongs to the French. The plate shows (1) A reproduction of the painting by the artist 
Simpson of Cartier’s landing at Gaspé; (2) A view of the model of the vessel ‘‘La 
Grande Hermine”’ in which Cartier sailed. This model was presented to the Canadian 
Government by the Government of France during the celebration of 1934 and is now in 
the Public Archives, Ottawa; (3) A view of the actual celebration proceedings at 
Gaspé; (4) A few of the notables who took part in the proceedings. Cardinal Villeneuve, 
with the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, to his right, is shown im the 
centre of the picture. The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier of the Province of Quebec, 
is at the extreme right of the picture; (5) Many distinguished visitors from France and 
elsewhere attended the celebration and were later entertained at Quebec city. A group 
of these is shown at the foot of Champlain’s Monument in Quebec city; (6) A repro- 
duction of an old print in the Public Archives, Ottawa, showing Cartier’s arrival at 
Hochelaga at the time of his second voyage in 1535. Arrangements are being made by 
the city of Montreal and the municipalities on Montreal island to commemorate this 
event wn October, 1935. 


Courtesy, Public Archives, ‘‘La Presse’, ‘Le Soleil” and CANER: 
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FOREWORD 


—]HIS little book is designed to set forth in brief and 
( readable form the recent progress and present condition 
of the Dominion of Canada. Owing to the development of 
the Dominion and the growing complexity of its institu- 
tions, it is becoming increasingly difficult to deal in 
small compass with the whdle range of its economic and 
social organization. The current reports of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics deal in great detail with the subjects of 
population, production, external and internal trade, transportation, 
prices, finance, education, hospitals and charitable institutions, 
criminality, etc., but these detailed publications are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in these particular 
phases of our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which 
summarizes these and other official publications, is itself too 
detailed for the average citizen and too expensive for general 
distribution. The present publication presents the result of an 
effort to survey the Canadian situation as a whole within a reason- 
able space, in a popular and attractive format, and at a cost which 
makes possible a wide distribution. 

This: handbook is designed to serve two very necessary pur- 
poses. To those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded 
picture of the current Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific, 
with sufficient historic and descriptive information as the back- 
ground of the treatment. In Canada, itself, the handbook will 
be of assistance in the general discussion of the economic situa- 
tion incidental to our New Year national stock-taking, and will 
help to provide a better basis of information for dealing with the 
business problems of 1935. 


R. B. HANSON, 


Minster of Trade and Commerce. 


Orrawa, January 1, 1935. 


NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In 
certain special fields information has been 
kindly contributed by other Branches of the - 
Government Service. 


R. H. COATS, | 
Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Economic Position of Canada at the Close of 1934 


The World Situation as it Affects Canada. 
—Canada stands in the forefront of the 
general world-wide recovery that has 
been going on in 1934, according to the 
Chairman of the Advisory Council of 
the National Recovery Administration of 
the U.S.A., who bases his conclusion on 
statistics of industrial production, unem- 
ployment, wholesale prices and foreign 
trade. The latest World Economic Sur- 
vey of the League of Nations shows that 
the industrial production of the leading 
industrial nations, adjusted for seasonal 
fluctuations, has risen from 63 p.c. to 
77 p.c. of the high 1929 level between 
January, 1983, and June, 1934. Textile 
production, similarly adjusted, rose from 
91 p.c. to 100 p.c. of the 1929 level be- 
tween January, 1933, and April, 1934. 
Again, in spite of foreign exchange 
restrictions, quotas, tariff increases, etc., 
the volume of the world’s international 
trade stood at 74:8 p.c. of the 1929 level in the second quarter of 1934 as 
compared with 71-8 p.c. in the same period of 1933, an increase of over 
4 p.c. It is to be noted that the increase in international trade has been 
much less than the increases in production. 

On the whole, the improvement has been as large att more stable in 
the countries of the sterling bloc than in most others. In particular, the 
United Kingdom index number of industrial production stood in the third 
quarter of 1934 at 105-3 p.c. of the 1924 level as compared with 96°8 p.c. 
in the third quarter of 1933. British imports in the first ten months of 
1934 amounted to £605,393,000 as compared with £549,218,000 in the same 
period of 1933 and British exports of domestic products to £325,756,000 
as compared with £302,527,000. These increases in British trade are of 
special significance to us as representing the recovery of our largest custo- 
mer with which we do business on a preferential basis so that the improve- 
ment in her condition is of special significance for Canada. It is also 
noteworthy that British trade tends to be done more and more largely 
within the Empire. In the first nine months of 1934, the percentage of 
total British imports coming from Empire countries other than the Irish 
Free State was 35-04 as compared with 34-69 and 31-44 in the same periods 
of 1933 and 1932 respectively. Also the percentage of British exports going 
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out to Empire countries other than the Irish Free State increased from 
37-84 in the first nine months of 1932 to 38-90 and to 41-11 in the cor- 
responding periods of 1933 and 1934 respectively. Thus the intra-Empire 
trade of the United Kingdom is increasing both absolutely and relatively 
to the total. 

Canada in particular is benefiting by the preference she enjoys on her 
agricultural, forestry, fisheries and mineral products. Improvement has 
been shown in each of these industries in 1934 and that improvement 
may now be briefly reviewed. 


Agriculture.—The field crop acreages of 1934 were reduced about 15 
million acres in comparison with those of 1933. Yields per acre were again 
reduced by a variety of unfavourable conditions, so that total produc- 
tion was not much improved over that of 1933. Prices, however, have 
risen appreciably and the preliminary estimate of the value of the Cana- 
dian field crops was placed at $536,498,600. This figure is nearly 113 
milion dollars or 27 p.c. above the 1933 valuation and is, in fact, the 
highest since 1930. The greatest value increases are shown for the grains 
and forage crops, offset to some extent by a sharp decline in potatoes 
and lesser declines in sugar beets and grain hay. The wheat crop is 
valued $364 millions higher than in 1933, oats $31 millions, barley $105 
millions and hay and clover $37 millions. If present prices for these crops 
are maintained through the balance of the marketing season, Canadian 
farmers will be in a much more hopeful position for the new season. 
Farmers in Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta benefited most from the higher 
prices. In the large agricultural provinces of Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
summer drought was a principal factor in reducing the harvests, and certain 
large districts in these provinces, but particularly in Saskatchewan, again 
suffered severely. Frost and wintry harvest weather reduced the grade 
of wheat in the northern districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, but a 
fortunate increase in demand from the United States for feed wheats 
was of great benefit in raising prices and providing a market. Coarse 
erain prices have strengthened materially and exports are well above 
those of 1933. 

The numbers of live stock on farms at June 1, 1934, showed little 
change compared with holdings a year ago. Horses continued to decline 
in numbers, while cattle continued to increase. The swine population 
moved downward as a result of heavy slaughterings, while sheep increased 
slightly in numbers for the first time in several years. Marketings of hogs 
and sheep have been lower and cattle and calves higher. Prevailing live- 
stock prices have been slightly above those of 1933, with the United 
Kingdom market an important outlet for bacon and live cattle in par- 
ticular. 

Dairying has been a relatively profitable farm operation during most 
of 1934. Production of cheese has declined further during the year, but 
there have been increases in creamery butter and other dairy factory 
products. Poultry has also helped to supplement farm revenue; produc- 
tion of eggs has probably fallen slightly but prices of both eggs and 
dressed poultry have been above the 1933 levels during most of the year. 
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During 1934, the prices received by farmers for their products have 
risen more than the prices of goods which they have to buy. Debt 
adjustment, lower rates of interest on mortgages and better terms of pay- 
‘ment were an important influence in the alleviation of the farmers’ posi- 
tion during 1934 and promise to be more helpful in 1935. Apart from those 
districts which are in distress through continued drought, Canadian agri- 
culture improved its position during the year. 


Forestry.—Exports of forestry products in the twelve months ended 
October are valued at $155,177,000, an increase of $27,800,000, or nearly 
22 p.c. over the previous comparable period. Exports to the United 
Kingdom and to the United States both increased. Exports of planks 
and boards amounted to 1,148,807,000 feet in the first ten months of 1934, 
an increase of nearly 41 p.c. over the same period of 1933. Newsprint 
production rose from 1,834,000 tons in the first eleven months of 1933 
to 2,358,000 tons in the same period of 1934, an advance of 28 p.c. Em- 
ployment in the logging industry stood at 198-6 on December 1, indicating 
a busy winter in the bush and a large anticipated demand for forest 
products. 


Fisheries.—The current trend in the fisheries is best shown by the 
exports, which in the twelve months ended October, 1934, were valued at 
$21,482,000,.an increase of $2,912,000 or nearly 16 p.c. over the corres- 
ponding period of 1933. 


Mining.—In the first half of 1934, the production of metallic and non- 
metallic minerals totalled $131,942,000, an increase of 45-5 p.c. over the 
same period of 1933. This increase was partly due to the high price of 
gold but there was an increase of about one-fifth in the physical quan- 
tity of mineral production in the first ten months of 1934 as compared 
with the same period of 1933. Employment in mining in the first eleven 
months showed an advance of 13:3 p.c. over 1933. 

Tne preliminary official estimate of the value of the mineral produc- 
tion of Canada in 1934, released as this volume is on the press, indicates a 
total production of $278,337,000, a remarkable increase of $56,842,000 as 
compared with 1933 and of $95,655,000 as compared with 1932. The in- 
creased production of the metals was mainly responsible for the increase, 
being $45,652,000 larger than in 1933. The production of nickel, copper, 
lead and zinc all showed large increases in quantities as well as in values. 
For details see p. 68. 


Electric Power.—The output of electric power in 1934 has far sur- 
passed all previous records. Firms producing from 98 to 99 p.c. of the 
total for Canada report that their production in the first ten months 
of 1934 was 17,128 million kilowatt hours as compared with 14,143 million 
in the same period of 1933 and 14,496 million in the same period of 1929, 
the previous record. During the year there has been a considerable addi- 
tion to the total installation of hydro-electric power in Canada. 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturing occurs in such an infinite variety 
of forms that it is difficult to express the advance of manufacturing in a 
single figure. However, it may be stated that in the first ten months of 
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1934 the physical volume of manufacturing production is estimated to 
have been 19:6 p.c., or practically one-fifth greater than in the same 
period of 1933. The iron and steel group of manufactures showed. the 
greatest proportionate increase, steel ingot production being 104:0 p.c., 
pig iron production 102-4 p.c., and automobile production 86:3 p.c. larger 
than in the same period of 1933.. Imports of crude rubber showed an 
increase of 56:3 p.c. and imports of petroleum an increase of 13°3 p.c. 
Employment figures indicate that the manufacturers of Canada employed 
on the average nine persons in 1934 for every eight that they employed 
in 1933. 


Construction.—The recovery of construction contracts to $119,749,300 
in the first eleven months of 1934 as compared with $89,082,300 in the 
same period of 1933 is one of the most favourable signs on the economic 
horizon, showing as it does an increase of 34 p.c.; contracts however, are 
still at a relatively low level. 


External Trade.—Merchandise exports of Canadian produce in the 
twelve-month period ended November, 1934, reached $642,966,000 as 
compared with $523,436,000 in its predecessor, an increase of $119,530,000 
or about 22-8 p.c. This increase has been of a general character and has 
covered practically all classes of commodities. Exports of gold bullion 
have also shown a large increase, being $87,077,000 in the latest twelve- 
month period as compared with $68,122,000 in its predecessor. Thus the 
grand total exports of Canada, including exports of foreign products 
have been $737,209,000 in the latest period as compared with $597,115,000 
in its predecessor, an increase of over $140,000,000. 


Merchandise imports have reached $509,730,000 in the latest twelve 
months as compared with $394,808,000 in the preceding period, imports of 
iron and steel products showing a particularly satisfactory increase 
indicative of industrial recovery. Thus, after allowing for some small 
imports of coin and bullion and for exports of foreign produce, the total 
favourable balance of visible trade was $226,658,000 in the latest twelve- 
month period as against $201,772,000 in its predecessor and $110,767,000 
in the corresponding period of 1932. 


As to distribution of trade, it is to be noted that in the twelve- 
month period ended October, 42:2 p.c. of our merchandise exports went 
to the United Kingdom as compared with 38-9 p.c. one year ago and 
34:8 p.c. two years ago. Similarly, total exports to Empire countries 
were 52:2 p.c. in the latest year as compared with 47-2 p.c. one year ago 
and 42:7 p.c. two years ago. 


Railway Traffie.—The gross earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Canadian lines only) and the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
first eleven months of 1934 totalled $244,314,000 as compared with $220,- 
200,000 in the same period of 1933, an increase of $24,114,000 or 10-9 
p.c., indicating improving business. Net operating revenues of all Cana- 
dian railways in the first nine months of the year were $29,838,000 as 
compared with $18,677,000 in the same period of 1933. The cars of 
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revenue freight loaded on Canadian railways in the first 49 weeks of 
1934 down to December 8, were 2,206,121, an increase of 278,022 cars 
or 14-5 p.c. over the same period of 1933. 

Canal Operations.—The canals of the Dominion handled 17,822,120 
tons of freight from the opening of navigation to the end of November, as 
compared with 18,649,845 tons in the corresponding period of 1933. The 
Welland Ship Canal created a new high record by handling 9,139,063 tons 
of freight, or 75,593 tons more than in 1933, owing largely to heavy ship- 
ments of bituminous coal, coke, iron ore and pulpwood more than off- 
setting the decrease in wheat. 

The St. Lawrence canals handled 6,621,400 tons of freight as compared 
with 6,945,396 tons last year, the drop of 1,101,766 tons in shipments of 
wheat accounting for the decline. Again, while the total traffic through 
the Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie to the end of 
November, 1934, was about 6 p.c. heavier than in 1933, the Canadian canal, 
on account of its smaller lock, showed a decline of 614,400 tons from 
2,277,729 tons to 1,663,333 tons carried, eastbound wheat and flour and west- 
bound coal showing reductions. 

Shipping.—The tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at six leading 
ports of Canada, namely, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, was 55,037,000 tons in the first ten months of 1934, an 
increase of about 3 p.c. over the same period of 1933. The cargo ton- 
nage at 5 of these ports showed an increase of 8 p.c. in the same period. 


Prices.—There was a moderate rise in prices in the last twelve- 
month petiod from 68-9 in November, 1933, to 71:2 in November, 1934, 
an increase of 3:3 p.c., while the gap between the prices of raw and 
manufactured commodities was narrowed, indicating better relations 
between the returns to primary and secondary producers. Together with 
these there was a notable reduction in the price of money, the yield of 
Ontario bonds in November, 1934, being on a 3°88 p.c. basis as compared 
with a 4:66 p.c. basis in the same month of 1933. This constitutes a 
decline of 17 p.c. in interest rates and thus tends to promote productive 
activity. 

Public Finance.—The ordinary revenue in the first eight months of 
the current fiscal year was $245,063,000, an increase of $28,160,000, or 
approximately 13 p.c. over the same period of last year. The ordinary 
revenue this year was $1,605,000 in excess of ordinary expenditures, 
whereas last year it was $22,114,000 less than ordinary expenditures, so 
that material progress has been made in the financial stability of the 
Dominion. This is indicated by the low rates at which the Dominion 
is now able to raise money. Thus the recent loan of $250,000,000 replacing 
the 54 p.c. 15-year victory bonds of 1919 was raised in four maturities 
of 2, 5, 8 and 15 years yielding to the purchaser 2°57, 2:90, 3:43 and 
3-81 p.c., respectively. The net result of the voluntary conversion of 
these bonds in 1931 and their replacement at maturity in 1934 has been 
a saving of $7,552,000 to the Treasury, while the total saving of interest 
charges to the Treasury through conversions in the last four years has 
aggregated $14,616,000. 
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Banking.—The two most salient features of Canadian banking in 
1934, apart from the creation of a central bank, the Bank of Canada, have 
been the maintenance, indeed the increase, of savings deposits in spite of 
reductions in interest rates. Savings or notice deposits on October 31 
were $1,370,179,000 as compared with $1,349,769,000 on the same date of 
1933. Also current loans, which had been steadily on the decline ever 
since 1929, reached their recent low point of $850,637,000 on July 31, 
and have subsequently increased to $895,729,000 on October 31. 


Business Transacted. 
the amount of business transacted in Canada is the bank debits charged 
to individual accounts in the 32 clearing house centres of the Dominion. 
The aggregate of these bank debits in the first eleven months of 1934, 
was $29,826,500,000, an increase of $2,337,000,000 or 8-5 p.c. as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1933. 


Employment.—While employment is as yet in a by no means satis- 
factory condition, there has been very great improvement in the past twenty 
months between April 1 of 1933 and December 1 of 1934. The employees 
of the reporting firms increased from 698,000 to 925,000, though this was 
partly due to the inclusion of additional firms. As between December 1 
of 1933 and December 1 of 1934, the improvement was from 850,000 to 
925,000 while the index number of employment, which allows for the added 
firms, rose from 91:8 to 98-9. The firms reporting these employees are 
roughly those with fifteen or more employees in eight industrial groups, 
namely: manufactures, logging, mining, transportation, communications, 
construction, services and trade. Allowing for additional employment by 
smaller non-reporting firms, which are especially numerous in the last- 
named industries, the above eight industries probably employed 140,000 
workers more on December 1 of 1934 than on the same date of 1933. Par- 
ticularly gratifying has been the fact that during the fall months of the 
year up to November the ordinary seasonal decline in employment has 
been conspicuous by its absence, while the decline on December 1 was less 
than the usual seasonal reduction. 


Conclusion.—It may be affirmed with confidence that Canada com- 
mences the New Year with prospects much improved from those of any 
other recent year since the commencement of the depression. The com- 
plete restoration of prosperity, however, still waits upon the laying aside 
of international jealousies and the recovery of international trade and 
international finance throughout the world. 


CHAPTER I 
THE TERRITORIAL EVOLUTION OF CANADA 


New France, when at the zenith of her territorial expansion at the 
opening of the eighteenth century, embraced in her claims practically the 
whole of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins. Only the Atlantic 
coastal area, which constituted the New England, the central, and the 
southern English colonies, together with Newfoundland and Rupert’s 
Land, were claimed by the English in North America, although there 
were minor English possessions in Central America. New Spain adjoined 
New France on the southwest. (See Map 1, facing p. 16.) The New Eng- 
land, the central and the southern English colonies were bounded on the 
northwest by the Iroquois lands along the Ohio, on the south by Florida, 
and were undefined towards the west. The French claimed the territory 
east of the Mississippi to the Alleghany mountains but the Royal Charters 
granted to the colonists had vaguely extended their territory from “sea 
-to sea” and therefore brought the English into vital conflict with the 
French in this disputed area. It was, however, the alliance between the 
Iroquois and the English much more than the Charter stipulations, which 
was instrumental in deciding the issue in favour of the English. 

In the north, Rupert’s land, which had been Hudson’s Bay Company 
domain since 1670, bordered Hudson bay and strait, but the inland bound- 
aries were not specifically defined although generally understood by the 
British to follow the watershed. The French, however, disputed with the 
British a large area in the southern part of this watershed. Newfound- 
land was English by right of discovery and, since 1621, by colonization, 
but France disputed Great Britain’s claims until 1713. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, which ended the war of 1702-13, (generally 
known as Queen Anne’s War), between France and Britain,* France sur- 
rendered her mterests in Newfoundland and returned Acadia (which 
between 1654 and 1667 had been English territory) to Britain. She also 
relinquished any claims she might have had to the Hudson Bay watershed. 
The British succeeded, at Utrecht, in getting an acknowledgment of their 
sovereignty over the Iroquois from the French, thus greatly strengthening 
their former claims, based on their Charter rights, westward from the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

The next great readjustment in the boundaries of North America was 
made by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, following Wolfe’s conquest of Que- 
bec and marking the end of the Seven Years’ War. France now definitely 
withdrew from the mainland of North America. She ceded to Spain all 
the territory in the Mississippi basin west of the Mississippi river, and to 
Britain all French territory east of the Mississippi except New Orleans, 
which went by secret treaty to Spain. Spain ceded Florida to Britain and 
the latter country restored certain conquests in Cuba to Spain. British 
territory, therefore, now included: the Hudson Bay watershed, the entire 
St. Lawrence basin including the Great Lakes, the Mississippi basin east 
of the Mississippi river, the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts from Lab- 
rador to the Mississippi delta, and Newfoundland to which Labrador was 
transferred. 


* The early colonies were “English,” not “British”. They became “Brit- 
ish” after the union of Scotland with England in 1707. 
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The English colonists along the Atlantic had now succeeded in dis- 
lodging the French from their position athwart the westward avenue of 
expansion recognized by their Charters. The colonists had aided in the 
conquest of Canada but whatever hopes they entertained that the St. Law- 
rence valley would be a free field for their expansion northward were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Before February 10, 1763, when the Treaty of Paris was signed, the 
British authorities had pledged the continuance of seigneurialism in Can- 
ada. By the Treaty, the additional liberty of the Roman Catholic religion 
was granted to the French inhabitants. The form of government was 
definitely decided by the Proclamation of October 7, 1763, when Civil 
Government was instituted under a Governor to be assisted by a Council 
composed of British officials and eight persons to be chosen by the Gov- 
ernor from the inhabitants of the colony. 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, Labrador was restored to the Province 
of Quebec and the boundaries of the old province were defined as extend- 
ing north to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, south to the borders 
of the English colonies (the Ohio) and west to the Mississippi*—to the 
further disappointment of the English colonists who, even after the Treaty 
of Paris, had looked upon the area lying south of the Great Lakes and 
between the fork of the Ohio and the Mississippi as a legitimate extension 
of their own territory. (See Map 2, facing this page.) 

Following the Treaty of Versailles in 1783, the United States of 
America came into being and the boundary of the former English colonies 
was extended by the treaty to include all this territory between the Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers. The mainland boundary, from east to west, as 
set forth was: the St. Croix river to its source, thence due north to the 
Highlands, thence along the watershed, which divides the rivers which 
flow into the Atlantic, from those which flow into the St. Lawrence, to the 
head of the Connecticut river; thence down that river to the 45th parallel 
of N. latitude; due west along this line until it strikes the St. Lawrence; 
through lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and across Superior north- 
west of the isles Royale and Phelipeaux to Long lake; thence through 
the connecting water-communication to lake of the Woods; and from 
the northwest point thereof to the Mississippi river. This boundary was 
based in part upon boundaries of Nova Scotia and Quebec as previously 
defined, but, in spite of the fact that the best had been done, under con- 
ditions existing at the time, to define the boundary clearly, future disputes 
were inevitable, since the negotiators did not agree upon, nor attach to 
the treaty, an official map. ; 


*The western boundary of the “Province of Quebec ” was defined very 
vaguely in the Quebec Act, and, nearly a century later, when the exact 
boundary of the province of Ontario was being defined subsequent to the 
creation of the province of Manitoba, was the cause of dispute between the 
Dominion and Ontario. The Quebec Act enacted that the western boundary 
should ‘run “northward [from the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers] to the southern boundary of the territory granted to the Merchants 
Adventurers of England trading to Hudson’s Bay » Tt is significant, how- 
ever, that in the commission issued to Sir Guy Carleton, who was appointed | 
Governor of Quebee in 1774, the boundary is set forth as running “ north- 
ward [from the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers] along the 
eastern bank of the said river [Mississippi] to the southern boundary ” of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories. Again, the British Parliament in 
1789 determined that the western boundary of the Province was the 
Mississippi river and not the meridian of the mouth of the Ohio. 
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Subsequent definitions of the eastern part of the boundary were made 
by several separately appointed commissions. There was doubt about: the 
poundary between the Passamaquoddy islands; which river was the St. 
Croix; the point of its source whence the “ Due North Line” was to be 
drawn; the “ Highlands Line” (an unfortunate term since no highlands 
could be found where the crude maps of 1783 had indicated them). The 
height of land south of the St. John river was held by Great Britain to 
be the line intended, since it was clear from the treaty of 1783 that the 
“ Due North Line” from the St. Croix river to the “ Highlands” was to 
meet the northwest angle of Nova Scotia (wherever that might be) not to 
be extended through what was recognized British territory. This (the line 
of Great Britain) divided the rivers flowing into the St. John from those 
flowing into the Atlantic farther south. The United States held to the 
view that the “ Highlands” meant the southern watershed of the river St. 
Lawrence and that the Magaguadavie river was the St. Croix of the 
treaty. The controversy was prolonged and at times bitter. In 1831, the 
King of the Netherlands, under Article V of the Treaty of Ghent (1814) 
which marked the close of the War of 1812, was appealed to as a dis- 
interested outsider for an award. He recommended a “line of conven- 
ience” between the British and the United States claims which agreed 
fairly closely with the boundary of to-day. Still the Maine Boundary ques- 
tion remained unsettled until 1842 when the Ashburton Treaty was signed 
at Washington. Maps 8, 4, 5, 6 and 7 facing page 16 show the approxi- 
mate position of the Maine boundary as finally adjusted, but Nova Scotia 
in 1783 encompassed all that part of the mainland east of Chaleur bay and 
the State of Maine, and included Cape Breton island but not Prince 
Edward island (or St. John’s island, as it was then named) which had been 
separated from Nova Scotia since 1769. On the west coast of the con- 
tinent, Captain Cook between 1776 and 1779 had discovered and explored 
the coast from about latitude 45° N. to Bering strait but the coast above 
55° N. had been recognized as Russian since 1741. 

In 1784, New Brunswick was established as a separate colony, the 
division from Nova Scotia being made from the Cumberland arm of the 
bay of Fundy across the Chignecto isthmus to Baie Verte and Cape Breton 
island was separated, politically, from Nova Scotia. The division of the 
Province of Quebec was next considered advisable from a standpoint 
of local government, since the conclusion of peace with the United States 
in 1783 had brought a great influx of “loyalists” to the territory between 
lakes Erie, Ontario and Huron. The Constitutional Act of 1791 author- 
ized the division of the Province of Quebec. An Imperial Order in Council 
of the same year established the two districts of Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada, the boundary running from lake St. Francis northward to the 
Ottawa river, which was followed to lake Timiskaming, thence due north 
to the Hudson’s Bay.* The Canadas were again united, however, in 1840 
to remain one until Confederation. The boundaries as understood in 1791 
are shown on Map 8, facing p. 16. 


*The Order in Council, in reference to this line north of lake Timis- 
kaming, stated: “and from the head of the said Lake [Timiskaming] by a 
line drawn due north until it strikes the boundary line of Hudson’s Bay” 
(Italics adopted for emphasis). Later this sentence was interpreted to mean 
the shore of Hudson bay, but the late James White indicates in his article 
on the Ontario-Manitoba boundary, Canada and Its Provinces (Vol. VIII, 
pp. 893-4), that this interpretation was a misconception and that the original 
intention was to the boundary of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory. 
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In the intervening years between 1791 and Confederation, there was 
a continued and steady westward and northward extension of the boundaries 
of British North America. In 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
ageressive North West Company, which latter company explored and ex- 
ploited the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, joined resources under the name 
of the older company. Their leases now extended from Rupert’s Land to 
Russian America and the Pacific coast. Alexander I of Russia had issued 
a Ukase in 1821 granting rights of “commerce, whaling and fishery, and 
of all other industry ” on the North American coast between Bering strait 
and latitude 51° N. to Russian subjects exclusively and prohibiting foreign- 
ers from approaching the coast within 100 miles. Protests were lodged by 
both Great Britain and the United States and the right of Russia to 
forbid navigation within 100 miles of the coast was stoutly denied, but, 
whereas the United States denied in toto the Russian claim south of lati- 
tude 55° N. and even felt that she, herself, had some claim to the coast as 
high as 61° by virtue of the Treaty of Florida Blanca (1819) whereby Spain 
ceded to the United States all her rights and claims north of latitude 42° N., 
Great Britain, by right of priority of discovery and the forts established by 
the North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, claimed the 
coast to approximately 58° N. latitude. Vancouver and other British sea- 
men had followed Cook in exploring the Pacific coast. Moréover, south of 
the Columbia, the “ Oregon Country” was about that very time a matter 
of dispute between Great Britain and the United States, and Great Britain 
had refused to accept latitude 49° N. as her southern boundary with that 
country. 

Negotiations with Russia were carried on separately by the United 
States and Great Britain and, finally, treaties were signed by these coun- 
tries in 1824 and 1825 respectively. The treaty between Russia and Great 
Britain (1825) defined the line of demarcation between Russian and British 
territory as commencing from the southernmost part of Prince of Wales 
island eastward to the Portland Canal and up the canal to the 56th parallel 
of north latitude, thence along the summits of the mountains paralleling 
the coast as far as 141° W. longitude, and along that meridian to the 
Arctic ocean. The southern boundary between British territory and the 
United States remained in dispute until the final settlement in 1846, when 
the 49th parallel of north latitude was followed to the coast but the whole 
of Vancouver island went to Great Britain. Vancouver island was made a 
colony in 1849 and in 1858 the mainland extending north from the Inter- 
national Boundary to the Skeena and Finlay rivers and east to the Rockies 
passed from the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Crown as a separate 
colony. (See Map 4, facing p. 16.) 

In the heart of the continent, Lord Selkirk was granted 116,000 square 
miles of territory by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1811. The area com- 
prised the Red River valley, one of the most fertile districts in North 
America, and the purpose of the grant was for settlement. After many 
trials and in the face of much opposition, the settlement finally prospered 
but not until after the founder’s death. When, in 1818, the International 
Boundary to the Rockies was the subject of a convention between the 
United States (which in 1803 had purchased the Louisiana Territory from 
France who in turn had secured it from Spain by secret treaty in 1800) 
and Great Britain, the southern part of the Selkirk Grant was absorbed into 
the Dakotas and Minnesota. Nevertheless, it was the fact of this estab- 
lished settlement and the vested interests of the settlers that played a large 
part in safe-guarding the ideal of a British transcontinental dominion. The 
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establishment of the central part of the settlement as the province of 
Manitoba—a part of the Dominion within the British connection—was 
finally arranged. This did not take place until 1870, after the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had surrendered to the Crown all territorial rights in the 
Northwest (1869). Meanwhile, in 1866, the union of the colony of Van- 
couver island with British Columbia took place and the northern boundary 
of British Columbia was extended to the 60th parallel of latitude. In 1871 
British Columbia entered Confederation and Prince Edward Island fol- 
lowed in 1873. Map 4, facing p. 16, shows the Dominion of Canada at this 
time (1873) the northern boundaries of Ontario and Quebec being those 
generally understood at Confederation, although later the province of - 
Ontario made good its claim to the northward as far as James bay (see 
next paragraph and also footnote, page 17) and this in turn involved the 
determination in 1898 of the northern boundary of Quebec as the East 
Main river (see page 20). British rights to the Arctic islands were handed 
over to the Dominion of Canada in 1880. 
~ Between 1873 and 1889 much confusion existed between the bound- 
aries of Ontario and Manitoba. The western boundary of Manitoba was 
extended to the 100th meridian of longitude by Dominion Act of 1877. 
In 1878, the Ontario boundary question was referred to arbitration. The 
award of the arbiters set the northern boundary as the Albany and Eng- 
lish rivers and extended the western boundary to the longitude of the 
northwest angle of the lake of the Woods. Ever since the Quebec Act 
of 1774 there had been some doubt as to whether the western boundary 
of what was now Ontario was the extension of a “Due North Line” from 
the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi or a “Due North Line” 
from the head waters of the Mississippi, the continuation of which latter 
line was now awarded.* 

A change of government in the Dominion prevented the passage of 
legislation implementing the decision and, in 1881, the boundary of Mani- 
toba was set by Dominion Act to about the 53rd parallel of latitude on the 
north, and to the extension of the “Due North Line” from the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers on the east, which was 
the western boundary of Ontario according to the contention of the 
Dominion. The Ontario-Manitoba boundary question was finally decided 
in 1884 by the Imperial Privy Council, which confirmed the arbitration 
award of 1878. The eastern boundary of Manitoba therefore was now 
definitely fixed and fell along the extension of the “Due North Line” 
from the source of the Mississippi. An imperial Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1889, confirmed this decision. 

As regards the Northwest Territories, in 1876 a Provisional District 
of Keewatin was carved out north of Manitoba and west of Hudson bay 
to the Arctic ocean. In 1882 the Districts of Saskatchewan, Assiniboia, 
Alberta and Athabaska were created. All these boundary decisions are 
shown in Map 5, facing p. 16. Russia had sold her American possessions 
to the United States in 1867, after which an effort was made by Great 
Britain to have a joint survey made of this boundary, demarcating the 
line described in the treaty with Russia in 1825. Such a survey, north to 
the 141st meridian of west longitude, was carried out under the Boundary 
Survey Conventions of 1892 and 1895, prior to a boundary settlement, by 
two commissioners, one representing Great Britain and one representing 
the United States. The demarcation of the 141st meridian was provided 
for in 1897, but the actual boundary had still to be officially agreed upon. 


* See footnote on page 16. 
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In the meantime, the discovery of gold in the valley of the Klondike 
river in 1896 had emphasized the importance of the Chilkoot and White 
passes, at the head of the Lynn Canal, as gateways to Upper Yukon. 
Miners in tens of thousands were entering the gold fields and, since Can- 
ada claimed the territory at the head of the Lynn Canal while United 
States’ revenue officers ruled that their regulations forbade the landing of 
British vessels anywhere on the shores of that inlet, much friction ensued. 
By agreement, Dyea and Skagway were made sub-posts of entry but the 
importance of finally defining the boundary, especially in this area, was 
recognized. In 1898 and 1899 outstanding differences were referred to a 
‘Joint High Commission, but the commission separated without settling 
the points at issue. Later, in October 1899, a provisional boundary was 
fixed at the summits of the Chilkoot and White passes and the Chilkat 
river at its junction with the Klehini river. Under the Alaska Boundary 
Convention (1903) reference of points in dispute was again made to a 
tribunal of “six impartial jurists of repute”, three to be appointed by 
the British Government and three by the United States’ Government 
The most acute differences of opinion centered in the area at the head of 
the Lynn Canal and in the Portland Canal section. The final award of 
1903 was a compromise of the positions taken by the two Governments. 
In the important Lynn Canal area, the United States secured an adjust- 
ment of the provisional line. The final line crosses the Chilkat river about 
twenty miles further upstream from the Klehini river. In the Portland 
Canal section the final line was drawn down the centre of the canal but at 
its mouth Wales and Pearce islands went to Great Britain and Sitklan and 
Kannaughunut islands to the United States. 

Between 1895 and 1897 what now remained of the Northwest Terri- 
tories was divided into the Administrative Districts of Mackenzie, Ungava, 
and Franklin, and the District of Keewatin was enlarged to take in that 
portion of the Northwest Territories due north of Ontario. Yukon, where 
an important gold-mining industry was rapidly growing, was created a 
District by Order in Council of 1895. The northern boundary of Quebec 
was determined as following the East Main river eastward to Labrador, 
and Yukon District became a Territory, in 1898. Map 6, facing p. 16 
indicates these changes. 

The year 1905 marked the rise of Alberta and Saskatchewan to pro- 
vincial status, embracing the former Districts of Athabaska, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboia. In 1912 the boundaries of Manitoba and 
Ontario were extended to their present positions and Quebec absorbed 
the remainder of Ungava. In 1927, the boundary between the Dominion 
of Canada and Labrador was finally settled by the Imperial Privy Council. 
It had formerly been maintained by Canada that Labrador was con- 
fined to a narrow strip along the Atlantic coast, but Newfoundland, to 
which the area had been re-transferred from Quebec by the Labrador Act 
of 1809, claimed a much larger area. Certainly in 1809 Labrador included 
Anticosti, and some other smaller islands in the St. Lawrence, as well as 
the north shore of the Gulf west from Belle Isle strait to the St. John river 
which enters the St. Lawrence opposite to the western tip of Anticosti 
island. The Labrador Act of 1825, however, had re-annexed Anticosti, the 
Magdalen islands and the north shore, from the St. John river to Anse 
Sablon, near the strait of Belle Isle, to Lower Canada. The Privy Council 
now ruled that Labrador extended inland to the Atlantic Ocean-Hudson 
Bay and Strait watershed and the boundaries defined were those shown on 
Map 7, tacing p. 16. . 


CHAPTER II 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES— 
IMMIGRATION—ABORIGINAL RACES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,- 
000,000.* The British Empire which covers slightly less than one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the 
world’s population, but Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the 
area of the British Empire, or about one-sixteenth of the land area of 
the earth has only about one-forty-eighth of the population of the former 
or roughly one-two hundredth that of the latter. While there is no abso- 
lute standard for population density, so much depending on extent of 
resources, the rate of increase in productivity of land as a result of inven- 
tion, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable and even necessary to 
effective social and political life. As far as Canada is concerned such a 
minimum effective density is far from having been attained in the country 
as a whole. 


Areas and Populations of the British Empire, and its Principal 
Component Parts for 1931, or latest year available, Compared 


with 1921 
Area in Population, | Population, 
Country Square Census of Census of 
Miles 1921 1931 

IBTICISN: LIVING” Ay 1 EINEM et bh Richens thet nctele neice 12,888,850 | 449,583,000 497,881,000! 

United Kingdom of Great Britainand N. Ireland..... 94,500 | 44,151,196 46,200,000 

‘Hn landiee ny pee eae et ene ete weil; Sco atin 50,900 | 35,230,225 Bi BOL Ole 

Wales ier Seen Sole reat Deri omer Mae Gnd kee nad | 7,400 2,656,474 2,593,014 

SCOUT Cee aetnin eee ice sxe Med An) Oe 30, 500 4,882,497 4,842,554 
Northernlreland@macs, mw semies wi redae a cee aree: 5,400 |\ 4 354 0002 1,251, 0003 
Ari SPE CSS SLAC TE cee tee ici aaa ne aise bee acess Pip ei = ‘ 2,957, 0003 

(Cana dae. ere kee oe eine ees oie ea ne aes 3,694, 863 8,787,949 10,376, 786 
Winrontols Sout he Atiri Caner vey. nae eed Sonor cases eee 471,917 6, 928, 580 8,192,0004 
FATISUBALL A aoe Tee miata eo as tated chive tame ahe is methee 2,974,581 9,435, 734 6,630, 6005 
INDY VACEN NC hor Ate A nio'o aid atop ees ba ge: Oi RGER oe Mioetn Seem ermens b 104,751 1,218,913 1,513,4168 
INewloundland andi dabradorju.es. ees ce eee cle 162, 734 262, 938 281,5497 

JOS NES kip Rekts Conteentes tion EPS <ereaed Mie scfOa Cen RSP a eee ere RD a 1,805,332 | 318,942,480 352, 837,778 


1 These Empire population figures are computed from the census figures for 1931, or the official 
estimates as at Dec. 31, 1931, (where census figures are not available) of the respective Dominions 
and Colonies, mandated territories and condominiums published in the League of Nations Year 
Book. 2 Official estimate 1921. This covered tne whole of Ireland. 3 Official estimate 1931. 
4 Official estimate 1932. A census of European population only, taken May, 1931, gave 1,827,166 
compared with 1,519,488 in 1921. 5 Census of June 30, 1933. The figures are exclusive of full-blooded 
Australian aborigines. The 1931 census was postponed. & Official estimate of mean population 
2 ene ge postponed. 7 Official estimate of Dec.,31, 1931, including 4,264 as the population 
of Labrador. 


In addition to growth and racial composition an important considera- 
tion which should receive attention in any detailed study of population 
is the distribution of population as between the various age-classes, and 
the effects of immigration and emigration, birth rate and mortality on the 

* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1933-34, gives the population of the 


world as 2,041,600,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia and Africa 
where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
a 
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age-groups. Space, however, permits only of the broadest treatment of 
Canada’s population as affording a measure of the general economic pro- 
gress of the country. 


of 
modern times belongs to Canada, the year being 1666 and the census 
that of the little colony of New France. A population of 3,215 souls 
was shown. By the date of the Conquest, nearly a hundred years later, 
this had increased to 70,000, what is now the Maritime Provinces having 
another 20,000. Later came the influx of the Loyalists and the gradual 
settlement of the country, and Canada began the nineteenth century with 
a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty years later the total 
was about 2,400,000 for the territory now included in the Dominion of 
Canada. Rapid development followed and the first census after Con- 
federation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population of 
3,689,257. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Province or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Territory 

Ontario vecwiesceoee ee 1,620,851 |1,926,922 | 2,114,321/2,182,947 |2,527,292 |2,933,662 | 3,431,683 
@OUuebecw rem ans aten 1,191,516 |1,359,027 | 1,488, 535/1,648,898 12,005,776 |2,360,6652) 2,874,255 
New Brunswick...... 285,594 321,23 : : 351,8 7,876 408, 219 
INOWa SCOtia’. Sec ces 387,800 | 440,572 450,396} 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
British Columbia.... 36,247 49,459 98,173] 178,657 | 392,480} 524,582 694, 263 
Prince Edward Island| 94,021 108,891 109,078} 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88, 038 
Manitoba ces seen: 25,228 62,260 152,506} 255,211 | 461,394 610, 118 700, 139 
Saskatchewan........ - - ~ 91,279 | 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
Alllpenta eas. te teen - - - 73,022 | 874,295 | 588,454 731,605 
VUKOn Mee aa - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
INSWEHO Dea een ane 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,723 
Canada....... 3,689,257 4,324,810 | 4,833, 239/5,371,315 |7, 206,643 |8, 787,949 2|10,376, 786 


1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador award 
of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927; total includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


After 1873 and until the end of the century economic conditions 
within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The censuses of 1881, 
1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a gain 
of 635,553 or 17°23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. At 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 54 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher as the 
goal for 1900. 


Analyses of Growth.—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the 
greatest for that decade of any country in the world. In the second decade 
the rate was 22 p.c., again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, 
whose growth was greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the 
United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this 
exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid national 
progress than that of Canada in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 
2-96 p.c. of the population dwelt west of the lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and in 1931, 29-50 tee 061,745 people 
compared -with 110,000 at Confederation. 
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As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps more 
striking than in any other field. Though we are still largely agricul- 
tural. our town dwellers now, for the first time, exceed the numbers living 
upon the land (5,572,058 urban and 4,804,728 rural in 1931). Sixty years 
ago the towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 19-58 p.c. of the 
people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the 
present century the percentage was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 
14 cities, 49 towns, and 134 villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 461 
towns, and 881 incorporated villages; and in 1931, 112 cities, 478 towns 
and 1,016 incorporated villages. It is the larger cities that have grown 
the fastest. 


Rural and Urban Population.—For the purposes of the census, the 
population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been 
defined as urban, and that outside of such localities as rural. On the basis 
of this classification, urban communities absorbed somewhat over two- 
thirds of the total increase in population between 1921 and 1931, with the 
result that the urban population of Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural 
by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 463 were resident, 
on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, as compared with 
505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921. Details of the 
population of all cities and towns having 15,000 inhabitants and over, 
are given by censuses from 1891 to 1931 in a second table. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “satellite ” 
towns or other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with 
the central municipality. Computed on this basis of “ metropolitan area”, 
the total populations of the larger cities at the census of 1931 were as 
follows: “Greater Montreal”, 1,000,157; “Greater Toronto”, 808,864; 
“Greater Vancouver”, 308,340; “Greater Winnipeg”, 280,202; “ Greater 
Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; “ Greater Quebec”, 166,485; “ Greater 
Hamilton”, 163,710; “Greater Windsor”, 110,385; “Greater Halifax ”, 
- 74,161, and “ Greater Saint John”, 55,611. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1921 and 1931 


Numerical Increase 
1921 1931 in Decade 1921-31 
Province or Territory SS | Se eee 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Prince Edward Island........... 69, 522 19,093 ||. 67,653 20,385 || — 1,869 1,292 
INO VARS COMA meri. et teketa ti cette 296,799 | 227,038 || 281,192 | 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
New, Brunswick svn. a2 tee aces oo 263,482 | 124,444 || 279,279 128,940 15, 847 4,496 
Qucb ect pn ere eee ihc 1,038,096 |1,322,569 1,060, 649 |1,813, 606 22,553 491,037 
OntarioMee narteyee eit inc wthlnet 1,227,030 |1,706, 632 1,335,691 |2,095,992 || 108,661 389,360 
Manito Darren yan... 0 eon ae 348,502 | 261,616 || 384,170 | 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatche wanker see ees 538,552 | 218,958 || 630,880 | 290,905 92,328 | - 71,947 
AD Or tae ee eer titi occs cee 365,550 | 222,904 || 453,097 | 278,508 87, 547 55, 604 
British Columorcieerac. ere. 277,020 | 247,562 || 299,524 | 394,7391) 22,504 147,177 
VUKON .2e ne Ree os okey 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories.......... 7,988 - 9,723 - 11 Be - 
Royal Canadian Navy.........- 485 - 2 - 2 - 
Canadamryee. 6 eae: sac 4,435,827 |4,352,122 ||4,804,728 |5,572,058 || 368,901 | 1,219,936 


1 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736 
respectively, which were then classified as ‘‘rural’’. : : 
2 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the census of 1931. 
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Populations of Cities and Towns having over 15,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Norr.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*) 
and those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (+). In all cases the populations 
for previous censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to compare with those of the same 
areas in 1931. 


Populations 
City or Town Province 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

S Tlontredl se ameaete cee ee Quebeersct eee 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 |618,506 |818,577 
PORONUOm.n atk eae eee ene Ontarionesseeeeeee cee 181,215 |209, 892 |381,833 |521,893 |631, 207 
PVIATICOUVED A cnet ictecs erie tee British Columbia.....| 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 |246,593 
MWA PCO aay ste tele cleans Manitoba eens 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 |218,785 
Event Gone nee eee (OntATIO WM as eae 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 |155, 547 
POMED ECR chan ter eee Quebecs. 2. aie on oe 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 |130,594 
OIG DEW esa tien, ceteeep tions aes cea teats Ontario ean ote noe 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107, 843 |126, 872 
cd rz EY mutate Roney oe Oe SOR 4 Alberta yee tenant. 3,876 | 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 
= HGimontoni. yee ee eee (A berta fener e oe - 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 | 79,197 
EON GLOTING Ee jer tee yay eros @ntariorys. eae one 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 
FIV VN CLS OI eee mereen ee nee oe Ontario.) wee 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 | 63,108 
SPASESELG KU ter net NO a eRe I Quebec! casein nee 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 
agi IN STiCh coe Sani alam Ly Nova Scotia.......... 38,487 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
hal SHeviaU YE ialne Oy A hn, be eR Ea Saskatchewan........ - 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 | 53,209 
T SAMOS ea eee eerie eo New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
POASICATOOMS oe cae ote ee ne clonce Saskatchewan........ - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 
LAVAL CLOVIA ee tots eye Atel n er. cen British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
dares tevinersi. «area coe Quebec.ceu ere eine 8,334 | 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
UEG UC) OVe9 IVES dae es eer Ontanionseeer PERO esas LAZO OR(4AG | 15 1965) 216 su|moONros 
era mblondice-inpra eet une: Ontarion eee eer 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 
fils VOU ICC athis Ae MS Oat Se RE Quebec: neers 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 | 29,433 
ES eroroOkewsr. ance eee ee Quebec.4.. 3. ee 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 

QOUirenrOnt torpor nee Quebec. eee eee 795 1,148 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 
e-Rortay Vall iam ee eee ote Sn Ontario... ser cee 2 176) Oo, .000, 16 409 20 o4tae coeur 
(ita @avoanines issn ne OntAviOn, eee ee oe 9,170 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 

Westmount. 76 aeons Ouebecatime yee 3,076 8, 86 |) 145579" h7, 59324 235 
(LCi oO StOnie crease rien: eee ce Ontanioe, erase: 19,2687) 17,961) MShSi74 sole oomimeon4oo 
OS Mew races de teens | Mae oe Aer Ontariowe and yet coe 4,066 | 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,439 
PO VGC scien Aree ee ee eee Nowa Scotian. ee 2,427 | 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 
MO ATUGUS Ces lanie ae eae nes OUNEWIO ssrcrbbntevamall sce 7,169 | 14,920 | 21,092 | 23,082 
qiveteroorouc lene Aas ee Onitaniow. te: Means 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 
Ee Moosedaw tenor oe en. Saskatehewan........ = 1,558 | 18,823 | 19,285 | 21,299 
iGtlelp le nade eer eee Ontario peonte. eee 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 | 18,128 | 21,075 
AG NIBK fo] BY an reek © Ee at ey, ce oe INOWar Scotian. sgn... : 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20.706 
lilioniyer orem, Sena wea ates New Brunswick....... 8,762 | 9,026 | 11,345 | 17,488 | 20,689 
ORG eART nie eee Pee ee ee @ntaniol si eerie 2,698 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 | 19,818 
fiNGec ara Halll ieee ey eee OURO A Meachuaccesl! ) See 5,702 9,248 | 14,764 | 19,046 
PRACT Coe aaa. oe eet 4 Renee QuebDech sew oe eee: 4,819 6,365 | 11,688 | 15,404 | 18,630 
POUGLOUT yc ter tes Pace eee Ontariowk waeeny wens - 2,027 AD 150 '| (6h6210) 18ers 
SE OOUE Te cigar Ban NOt meaner ee one Ontario: Sa asses 6, 692 8, L7G 9940 WARS Tia et seon 
OPTALLOLC ware yee eames a aes Ontanion. 2 Nee oe 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 | 17,742 
*New Westminster............ British Columbia..... 6, 678 6,499 | 18,199 | 14,495 | 17,524 
PS RAD GOT ios ooo trays eyes IMEEM ROND nc oa oe dodo 3,778 5.620 | 138,839 | 15,397 | 17,082 
“opOHEM [BYONUDRE LED. G css ens du 441i cole Manitgbaereen tee ae 1,553 2.019 7,483 | 12,821 | 16,305 
INORG aord onus recent teen Ontario vey. hie 1, 848 27530 7,737 | 10,692] 15,528 
Otel NOMA Shn ys... commie ee Ontariowee eee eee 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 | 15,430 
{Shawinigan Falls............ Quebec eae ~ - | 4,265 | 10,625 | 15,345 


Racial Origins.—The object of securing information on racial origin 
at the census is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian 
population, more particularly the recently immigrated population, is 
derived. The answer “Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as 
the purpose of the question is to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition 
of “Canadian” in terms of racial derivation. It is clear that to accept 
the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse the 
data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 
196,061 compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish 
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Explanation of Plates 


The coloured plate on the reverse side of this sheet shows the percent- 
age to total population of the leading racial origins in each county or 
census division in Canada, as shown by the census of 1931. In the 
unorganized parts to the north of the organized census divisions, the 
leading racial origins have been “spotted” to approximately coincide 
with the areas of concentration. While people of English origin show a 
plurality in most pf the counties and census divisions, it will be noticed 
from the bars accompanying the map that those of French origin actually 
outnumber those of English over the country as a whole, due to the very 
high concentration of the French in Quebec province. At the same time, 
people of British origin (English, Scottish and Irish taken together) are 
82 p.c. more than those of French origin. 

The main map does not, of course, indicate absolute concentration of 
the designated racial origins over Canada, but, as stated, percentage con- 
centrations to the total local populations. For instance, in Waterloo 
County, Ontario, people of German origin number 44,587, and, since the 
total county population numbers 89,818, they represent 49-64 p.c. of the 
local population, whereas in Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia, there are 
only 15.942 people of German origin but these are over 50 p.c. of the total 
population of Lunenburg. so a heavier percentage concentration is 
indicated for the area. Sometimes the local percentage concentration 
shown is under 25 p.e. as in the entire section of western Ontario, but in 
every such case no other racial origin has a heavier concentration and the 
one indicated is therefore the leading origin in that county or census 
division. 

To convey a complete idea of both local percentage concentration and 
absolute concentration, a map of the actual distribution: of population 
must be studied in conjunction with the main map. For this reason dot 
maps showing the actual distribution in Eastern and Western Canada 
accompany the layer map and these, in addition to the bars of relative 
importance of the leading racial origins, round out the information given 
to some extent. Although the Indians in the north, for instance, appear 
in very high local concentrations, we know, if only from the dot maps, 
that there is a very sparse and scattered population in northern Canada 
and therefore such concentrations mean little in the country as a whole 
though they are very important locally. ‘ 
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origin by 172,725 compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 128,005 
compared with 57,419. The population of British origin, taken together, 
increased from 4,868,738 to 5,381,071, or 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. 
This represented 32 p.c. of the total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of 
the total increase for the: previous decade. On the other hand the popu- 
lation of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 1921 to 2,927,990 in 1981, 
or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase for the decade) 
and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. In 
regard to the minor racial groups which make up the population, com- 
parison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic stocks in 
Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty owing 
to the new national and racial alignments in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe following the Great War. 

The racial origins of the population of Canada, by provinces and terri- 
tories are given below for the census years 1901 to 1931. 


Origins of the People, Census Years 1901-31 


Origin 1901 1911 102) 1931 

British— No. No. No. No. 
Mnoshee sea ciee ae Say a ete eee nO orn 1,260,899 1,823,150 2,545,358 2,741,419 
BRST OLS cogactscats ecg hele Ace Carmen SE str a ares 988,721 1,050,384 1,107,803 1,230,808 
SCOLEISIU penis tere eee aos cre Sanaa ice 800, 154 997, 880 1,173,625 1,346,350 
Oper Rie ner ei an Pein eee flee ee ser eierens ace 13,421 25,571 41,952 62,494 
IUD THIS) SOLIS ES BARRERA on SUD At ed 8,068,195 8,896,986 4,868,738 6,881,071 
A Reva Y ore Ge S WS Acie AO TRO LOT Demis Dok toe TERE 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
ES TRLITE TOs 8 vic Ae CRO ORIEN UE! BEE EL ony cate EO Or 10,947 42,535 107,671 48,639 
I BYE Tea BT a oe, SAN Ob ime era, tee aa Se ie regs 2,994 9,593 20, 234 27, 585 
Bulsanianands WOumManiany es serene ce clea 354 5,875 15, 235 2) AG 
(GIT STVEETOE Se AR ck Reeth ty eae Relat REN RI Sete W/o 27,774 39, 587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)............. - - 8,840 30,401 
Duele ep er rece heey oe aie ee thon a tro Meme 33,845 54,986 417,505 148, 962 
EROS = Sp eA ome Ae iia 8 Aid at a pe ae REAR 2502 15,497 21,494 43 , 885 
(GyeTPeR eat eam Pees Meena MBI HA Sra. HAMED at abs 310,501 393,320 294,635 473,544 
(Ghee eT AI IA ered afte neht tation Ue eres: oA iat ea ee 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 
TRUSTER i aate Sei eer een ae Sten RW ner =k cae pete 16,131 75,681 126, 196 156, 726 
Bienen AP ie COs ee yore ietae rn Re ee nee 1,549 11,605 13,181 40, 582 
ibsebenor eats MDE et rave) ee ee 8 ean Nom Seon ca nenS 127,941 |, 105,492 ie i24 128, 890 
Pata cantare 5 Aten tain opin nay ihe. CEN SE Bp 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
MAD ANOS O 5.8 ohare RS TRAE, (5c Sn cgay ibe inde AFSL 2 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23),042 
INIGIEALOS SS AEE ae ee eo Ae ee ee re ee nee 17,437 16,877 18,291 19,456 
ROSIE eRe oe ee ic hae ee ont oeGr as 6, 285 33,365 53, 403 145,503 
BRUERIGN eens Gee Coto Cas AGRE SEU oem oe 19,825 43,142 100, 064 88,148 
POLO RH AVG LUDINVARNOE 90m Speen eh de hol Bhs G0 ean Se 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
(Uaioe eres test aats Saito, memes tt ean ne ae 5, 682 74,963 106,721 225) As 
BY Wi OSL ea Comet Mr. crete ae Ato ree a eter = - 3,906 16, 174 
WEEN BUOLINE| SA ae eran 5 SOB AOE RT cisco cE Oe 7,000 Dileelion, 28,796 27,476 
RESO CLUCO fae eee Mer eee tice ors a cHenee cpetcaayen a 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 

Grand!@otals'2.- ete ee -....| 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 — 


1 Includes ‘‘half-breeds’”’ in 1901. 
2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they numbered respectively, 
21,124, 15,876, 68,856, and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243 and 81,306. 


Birthplaces.—In addition to, or as supplementary to, the question of 
racial origin, it is important to know the birthplaces of the population— 
how many of the population are born, for instance, in Canada. These may 
be of any racial origin, e.g., French, English, German, etc. The following 
table gives the birthplaces of the population as shown in the past four 
decennial censuses :— 


i 
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Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 


Foreign Born 
Born Born Total wa 
Year |Canadian| British in in other | Popula- ||Canadian} British | United ; Other 


Born Born.! | United | Foreign tion Born Born States | Foreign 
States |Countries Born Born 
No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 


MO Gade 4,671,815} 421,051} 127,899} 150,550|5,371,315 86-98 7°84 2°38 2-80 
DOL tes 5,619,682} 834,229} 303,680) 449,052|7,206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
MEANS Gne 6, 832,224/1,065,448] 374,022] 516, 255)/8, 787,949 77°75 12-12 4-26 5:87 
HOS Le). ca 8,069, 261/1, 184,830} 344,574] 778, 121/10,376,786 77-76 11-42 3°32 7-50 


1Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


Religions.—Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 4,285,388 or 
41°30 p.c. were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 186,654 
Greek Catholics).* The United Church of Canada, with 2,017,375 mem- 
bers, or 19°44 p.c. of the population, was second and the Anglicans, with 
1,635,615 or 15:76 p.c., third. The Presbyterian was the next largest group 
with 870,728 members or 8:39 p.c. in 1931. According to the census 
returns, 0°15 p.c. did not state their religion and 0:20 p.c. gave “no 
religion”. Statistics of religions for the past four census years follow :— 

* See footnote 1 to the table in the centre of this page. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations in 
Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Religious Denominations 1901 1911 19214 1931 
MeRoman! Catholics.c: eich see cree ere sae ae 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 | 3,389,626 | 4,285,388! 
Wnited: Churchird.. sques eeeman iterate - - 2,017,3752 
ANG ITA NEE Le Ae parr e Ae Br ys tek OT AIRES 681, 494 1, 0438, 017 1,407,780 1,635,615 
IPTESDYCELIAN' com coe cee a cee tee oe oe tena 842,531 1,116,071 1,409, 406 870, 7282 
SAD CISbS 25 4\e kalbracis wrens ocho SROs eee 318, 005 382,720 421,730 443,341 
Lutheran 92,524 229, 864 286, 458 394,194 
ewish eet nc eeeeenien ae 16,401 74, 564 125,197 155, 614 
Greek Orthodox - - - 102,389 


1 Including 186,654 Greek Catholics. In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved 
and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. 
A rapid increase in membership of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown 
for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have 
been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 

2 Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists, and a large number of Presbyterians 
united to form the United Church in Canada in 1925. Including Tunkers. 4 Figures adjusted 
according to the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Denominations, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1931 


Province | Roman | United | Anglican | Presby- | Baptist | Lutheran] Jewish Greek 


Catholic | Church terian Orthodox 
1274] Bil Bohan 39, 105 21,979 5,074 14, 813 5,066 76 19 6 
INES eae vec 162, 754 110, 548 88,738 48,960 82,098 7,949 1,935 815 
INH Beane ne 188, 098 61,176 48,931 16, 260 83, 853 969 1, 257 75 
Ollenso.t 2,463, 160 88, 253 149, 843 59, 532 10,970 8,261 59,736 8,992 
Ontricss: 744,740 973,768 764, 130 450, 664 171,305 97,022 62,094 16,387 
Mea ceca: 189, 693 176, 240 128,385 55,720 13, 483 46, 892 19, 193 15,774 
Saclenta.o 233,979 243 , 399 126, 887 67,954 22,6138 113, 676 5, 047 31,126 
Alta esis 168, 408 176, 816 112,979 72,069 30,496 82,411 3,663 26,427 
B 90, 852 164, 750 205, 047 84, 183 23,395 36, 635 2,666 3,274 
Yukon 667 52 2,299 432 44 239 
N.W.T 3,932 94 3,002 141 18 64 2 5 


Canada.. .!4, 285,388 '2,017,375 11,635,615 | 870,728 | 443,341 | 394,194 | 155,614 | 102,389 
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Sex and Age Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1931 was 
made up of 5,874,541 males and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 
males and 482 females per thousand. The masculinity of the popula- 
tion has increased in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western 
ones, where it was formerly greatest. A preponderance of males is com- 
mon in: all new countries where immigration has played an important 
part in building up the population. A table giving the sex distribution 
and the masculinity by provinces for the census years 1901, 1911, 1921 and 
1931 follows:— 


Sex Distribution, by Provinces, Census Years 1901-31 


1901 1911 1921 1931 
Province |———A |  ——  —  _ | —_—  _ 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 

1a Or a Bae 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 
INS aotece 233, 642 225 , 932 251,019 241,319 266,472 2doOD 263, 104 249, 742 
IN: Bea 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172, 022 197,351 190, 525 208, 620 199,599 
Queen ere: 824, 454 824, 444)| 1,012, 815 992,961)| 1,179,726] 1, 180,989|) 1,447,124) 1,427,131 
Onto anc cee 1,096, 640) 1,086,307] 1,301,272] 1,226,020) 1,481,890) 1,451,772] 1,748,844] 1,682, 839 
Mine eter 138, 504 116,707) 252,954) 208,440) 320,567) 289,551 368,065| 332,074 
Sask..... ‘ 49,431 41,848] 291,730} 200,702) 413,700) 348,810) 499,935) 421,850 
Gace nts 41,019 32,008)) 223,792 150,503] 324,208) 264,246) 400,199] 331,406 
1S OR ea 114, 160 64,497]| 251,619 140, 861 293,409} 231,173) 385,219) 309,044 
Wiakonesye 23, 084 4135 6, 508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
INS Wide 10,176 9,953 3,350 Smilon 4,129 3, 859 5, 214 4,509 
Canada.. .| 2,751,708] 2,619,607] 3,821,925) 3,384,648] 4,529,643!) 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. The 1921 totals are revised in accordance with the 
Labrador award of March 1, 1927. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, dating 
from 1920. The figures of births, deaths and marriages for 19382 and 1933 
are compared, by provinces, with those of 1926 in the accompanying table. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1926, 1932 and 1933 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province J 

1926 1932 1933 1926 1932 1933 1926 1932 1933 

No. No. No. No. No. No. © No. No. No. 
Pe lslandesce. 152 e027 1,946 898} 1,051 1,032 459 456 481 
Nova. Scotia....| 10,980} 11,629] 11,164) 6,366) 6,159 6,045] 2,861) 3,197) 3,316 
New Brunswick] 10,340] 10,810] 10,037) 5,002) 4,554) 4,908] 2,938) 2,380) 2,517 
Quebec® es -22- 82,165) 82,216) 76,920) 37,251] 33,088] 31,636] 17,827; 15,115) 15,337 
Ontario.........|  67,617| 66,842} 63,646] 35,909} 36,469] 35,301] 23,632] 22,224) 22,587 
Manitoba....... 14,661| 14,124) 18,304] 5.335) 5,341 5,455] 4,537) 4,729] 4,819 
Saskatchewan..| 20,716] 20,814] 20,145] 6,060} 6,044) 6,024) 5,483) 5,772) 5,371 
IN bertac: sate 14,456} 16,990} 16,123 5,159} 5,521) 5,346) 4,508) 5,054) 5,389 
’ Br. Columbia...| 10,063] 10,214) 9,583 5,474, 6,150) 6,221) 4,418} 3,604) 4,048 
Canada!.......... 232,750) 235,666) 222,868] 107,454) 104,377] 101,968) 66,658) 62,531) 63,865 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Birth, Death and Marriage Rates Per Thousand Population in Canada, 
1926, 1932 and 1933. 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Province a 

1926 1932 1933 1926 1932 1933 1926 1932 1933 

p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. 
GANADAL, Scccteeies 24-7 22-5 20-9 11-4 9-9 9-6 7-1 6-0 6-0 
P.E. Island..... 20-1 22-8 21-9 10:3 11-8 11-6 5:3 5-1 - 5-4 
Nova Scotia... . 21-3 22-4 21-4 12-4 11-9 11-6 5-6 6-2 6-4 
New Brunswick 26-1 26-2 23-9 12-6 11:0 11-7 7-4 5-8 6-0 
Quebec..;./.t.: 31:6 28°3 25-9 14:3 11-4 10-7 6:8 5-2 5-2 
(ONTATION acai 21-4 19-2 18-1 11-3 10-5 10-0 ao 6-4 6-4 
Manitoba....... 22-9 19-9 18-4 8-3 7:5 7-6 7-1 6-7 6-7 
Saskatchewan. . Dee, Dae 21-2 7-4 6-5 6-3 6-7 6-2 5°6 
Allbertalsentenmoe 23-8 23-0 21-3 8-5 7p 7-1 7:4 6-8 71 
Br. Columbia... 16-6 14-5 13-5 9-0 8-7 8-7 7:3 5-1 5-7 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


Births.—Vital statistics for the whole of Canada on a uniform basis 
have been made available only since 1926 when Quebec came into the 
registration area and from 1926 to 1930 births showed an increase each 
consecutive year, rising from 232,750 in 1926 to 243,495 in 1980. Since 
1930, however, the number has declined to 222,604 in 1933 and because of 
the growing population the rates show still more decided reductions in 
the last few years, having fallen from 23-9 per thousand population in 
1930 to 20-9 per thousand in 1933. 


Multiple Births >. Canada—During the seven year period 1926-32 
out of a total of 1,690,032 recorded confinements 20,701 or 1 in 81-6 were 
multiple confinements. Of these 20,497 were twin and 203 were triplet 
confinements. There was one quadruplet confinement which took place 
in British Columbia in 1931, although all the children so born died within 
a few hours of birth in contrast to a quadruplet confinement in New 
Brunswick in 1923, from which all four children are still living, and the 
more recent world famous Dionne quintuplets of 1934 which, so far, have 
also all survived. 


Main Causes of Death in Canada.—The death rate has been declining 
along with the birth rate, but the resulting rate of natural increase has 
been slightly downward since 1930. Deaths in 1933 were the lowest they 
have been since uniform statistics for the whole of Canada were made 
possible in 1926, following the entry of Quebec into the registration area. 
Diseases of the heart and cancer are increasingly important causes of 
death in spite of all efforts to control these diseases and ranked first and 
second respectively in 1933. Next in importance, in 1933, was “ diseases 
of early infancy”, although the death rate from this cause shows a very 
great improvement since 1926. Tuberculosis (both of the respiratory 
system and other organs) also shows much improvement in recent years 
and ranked with diseases of the arteries in fourth place. Pneumonia was 
in next (sixth) place, although in previous years this cause ranked before 
diseases of the arteries. These six causes of death accounted for well over 
half of the total deaths in Canada in 1933. 

Marriages.—As in the neighbouring country (the US.A.), the recent 
economic depression exercised a marked influence on the number of mar- 
riages and the marriage rate in Canada. In 1929 marriages in Canada 
numbered 77,288. They declined to 71,657 in 1930, 66,591 in 1931 and 
62,531 in 19382. The corresponding rates were 7-7 per thousand in 1929, 
7-0 in 1930, 6-4 in 1931 and 6-0 in 1932. The year 1933 showed an upturn 
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in the number of marriages with 63,839 as against 62,531 in the preceding 
year, though the rate remained unchanged at 6:0 per thousand. The con- 
tinuation of this upward trend is indicated by the preliminary figures for 
the first quarter of 1934, 11,091 marriages as compared with 10,731 in the 
first quarter of 1988. 

Divorces.—Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 
1901 to 51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, to 875 
in 1930, but decreased to 692 in 1931, owing to fewer divorces granted in 
Ontario as a result of the change in system and delay in dealing with 
applications during the transfer from Dominion to provincial jurisdiction. 
For the calendar year 1982 a new high total of 995 was recorded and for 
1933 the number was 923. 


Immigration and Colonization 


Immigration.—Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
1934 numbered 13,903 as compared with 19,782 in the fiscal year 1933 and 
25,752 in 1932. 

The number arriving from the United Kingdom was 2,260, as com- 
pared with 3,097 and 7,088 in 1983 and 1932 respectively; immigrants from 
the United States totalled 7,740 in 1934 as compared with 13,196 and 14,297 
respectively for the two previous years; from other countries the number 
was 3,903 as. compared with 3,489 and 4,367 respectively. 

Land Settlement.—Settlement on the land of families with agricul- 
tural background from the cities, and the placement in farm employment of 
single men otherwise unemployed, have been important activities of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization since the encouragement of 
immigration was discontinued in 1930. In the period from Oct. 1, 1930, to 
June 30, 1934, the Department, with the active co-operation of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, placed 14,029 families on 
farms and 31,199 single men in farm employment. On the basis of five 
persons to the family this represents a landward movement of 101,344 indi- 
viduals. This settlement was effected without financial assistance from 
public sources. In addition, from June 1, 1932, to June 30, 1984, a total 
of 3,107 families consisting of 16,526 persons were established on farms 
under the Relief Land Settlement Plan which provides for co-operation 
between the Dominion Government and the Provincial Government and 
municipality concerned in assisting to the extent of $600 per family in 
the establishment on the land of suitable families who would otherwise 
be on relief in the cities. 


The Aboriginal Races 

Indians.—The Indians of Canada are wards of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and number, according to the 1931 census, 122,911 (62,943 
males and 59,968 females) made up by provinces as follows: P.H.I., 233; 
Noo] 2,191>-NiB., 1685; Que, 12,312; ‘Ont, 30,368; Mans 15,417; Sask., 
15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 1,548; N.W.T., 4,046. 

Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are administered 
by the Department under the authority of the Indian Act. The system 
of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to 
provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until 
advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the general 
body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various bands 
of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are 
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under the supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activi- 
ties of the Department, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of 
Indian education (see p. 171), health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and legal 
transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. The local admin- 
istration of the Indian bands on the reserves is conducted through the 
Department’s agencies, of which there are well over 100. 


A Street in an Indian Village, Alert Bay, B.C. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enframchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and 
acquires the full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the 
Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government 
in dealing with this problem. Indians who become enfranchised lose the 
special protection attached to their wardship, so that it is necessary to 
guard against premature enfranchisement. 

Eskimos.— Unlike the Indians who are RE ea throughout Canada, 
the Eskimos are mostly limited to the Northwest Territories, chiefly the 
northern fringe of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago. The Eskimo 
is a nomad but lives for the most part along the Arctic littoral. Since 
1927 the administration of the Eskimos has been carried on by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. According to the 1931 census the Eskimos in Can- 
ada number 5,979 made up by provinces as follows: Que., 1,159; Man., 
62; Alta., 3; Yukon, 85; N.W.T., 4,670. There are 3,116 males and 2,863 
females. Each year the Government sends an expedition to the archi- 
pelago for the inspection of the various posts, the relief of personnel, and 
to promote the general welfare of the natives. 


CHAPTER III 


WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME 
—CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


National Wealth 


“ National Wealth ” in this analysis is a concrete concept and includes 
all our farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, 
roads, highways, developed resources and the thousand and one material 
things which we as a nation possess. 


Elevators and Flour Mills at Fort William, Ontario. 


Courtesy, Topographical Survey, Department of the 
Interior and Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth (things which once created are not themselves sub- 
ject to violent change) to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
Estimates of national wealth must always be expressed in terms of the 
national currency and thus, normally, in terms of gold dollars. Yet the 
purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 
had at one point increased by more than 50 p.c. (Feb., 1933) in terms of 
wholesale prices. Even in 1930, the average index of wholesale prices was 
down by nearly 10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of that year the 
index was 19 p.c. lower than in December, 1929. The index continued to 
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decline until February, 1933, and even though there has been some 
improvement since then, in September, 1934, it was still more than 26 p.c. 
below the same month in 1929, 

The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced and, through these commodi- , 
ties, diminishes the dollar value of production and consequently the na- 
tional income of a country where most people are producers. Ultimately 
a persistent decline of this character affects the capital values of real 
estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence is then felt in a re- 
duction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. The capital value of 
our national wealth has not yet been finally readjusted for the fluctuations 
in prices which have marked the past five or six years, and any attempt 
to estimate the wealth of Canada must be open to serious error until a 
fairly stable level of prices has been reached. The 1929 estimate, which 
is considered to represent fairly well values in that year is, therefore, the 
latest which has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and the table 
below shows the national wealth on that basis. 


Fetimate of the National Wealth of Canada, as in 1929 


Average 
Classification of Wealth Aggregate Percentage | Amount 
Amount of Total | per head of 
Population 
: $ p.c. $ 

Farm Values (land, buildings, implements, machinery 

and. livestock) Ope oer ene ee eee ome 6,308,353, 000 20-45 629.01 
Agricultural Products in the possession of farmers and 

[nge\0 (=): hep rneEaT meen inal a 4 SaRAIG DD ON oS CO OHO CO OOR 1,631, 124,000 5-29 162.64 

Totals; AgriculturalwWealthescesceee se ccecie ces 7,939,477, 000 25°74 791.65 

Mines; (capital employed) iy.eerinae cee cnet ome tee 867,021,000 2-81 86.45 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood and capital invested in woods operations)..| 1,877,000,000 6-09 187.16 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in prim- 

ary Operations) ise eh mea Ieee ore er tees 33, 935,000 0-11 3-38 
Central Electric Stations (capital invested in equip- 

ment; materials eter) en eae eet rioe tee nate 554,327,000 1-80 55.27 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for 

capital in rural lands and _ buildings)!............ 1,418,040,000 4-60 141.39 

Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process)? 837,805,000 2:72 83.54 


Construction, Custom and Repair (estimated invest- 
ment in machinery and tools and materials on 
1110 le MG MEY sraertiat: Tem OR oena omic has Gitte SASS 137,685,000 0-45 13-73 
Trading Establishments (estimated value of furn- 
iture, fixtures, delivery equipment and materials 


on hand) Be APRS ATG coche WERE Meee crt 1 fui oe 1, 136,291,000 3-68 113.31 
Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment)..} 3,153,351, 000 10-22 314.42 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment). 240,111,000 0-78 23.94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)........... 291,589,000 0:95 29.07 


Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and ex- 
empted property and estimate for under valuation by 


assessors and for roads, sewers, etc.).............+5- 8,251,011, 000 26-75 822.73 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 
TOZO) SS See oe ASR ae tenn PRE Ge re 241,946,000 0-79 24.12 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to March 31, 
O30) EL ce Meme Rear nae trea neiis ae eR aT rere cies 367,488,000 1-19 36.64 
Shipping (including airerait)ssss see re eee lee echo: 149,306,000 0-48 14.89 
Imported Merchandise in store (estimated at one-half 
LIN POlts AurINe 31929) sees ee eee 649,477, 000 2-11 64.76 

Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 
TEPistered io. sees os Me Te Ee 758,424,000 2-46 75.62 
Highways ete. coeaai eee A on ee eee nero 364, 896, 000 1-18 36.38 

Household Furnishings, Clothing, etc. (value estimated 
from production and trade statistics)................ 1,370,000, 000 4-44 136.61 

Specie, Coin and other Currency held by the Govern- 
ment, chartered banks and the general public........ 201,030,000 0:65 20.04 
Motalsc ccc: Se cee ck ee meee eee en 30,840, 210,000 100-00 3,075.10 


1Duplication excluded. 
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The tangible wealth of Canada, apart from undeveloped natural 
resources, was estimated at about $30,840 million in 1929. This represented 
an increase of $8,640 million since 1921. There is no earlier figure that 
is strictly comparable, but it is fairly certain that there was a growth of 
over four times between 1900 and 1929. Agricultural values made up 
$7,939 million of the 1929 total, urban real estate $8,251 million, and steam 
railways $3,153 million. Ontario owns about one-third, Quebec over one- 
quarter, and Saskatchewan just under one-tenth; British Columbia, 
Alberta and Manitoba follow closely in the order named. The following 
table gives the provincial distribution. 


Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, 1929 


e6ee—w“ew—wams$@=s$<s=@oaosmpaoywpmpmaqsmmOas—OOO oo ey:« 


Percentage Estimated Percentage | Wealth 


Province Estimated Distribution | Population | Distribution per 
Wealth fo) June 1, of capita 
Wealth 1929 Population 
$ p.c No. p.c $ 
Pe eee Sono teaane soln A 164, 000, 000 0:53 &8, 000 0-88 1, 864 
INO Vat SCOtiane ae eee 911,000,000 2°95 515,000 5-14 1,769 
New Brunswick........... 788, 000, 000 2-56 404, 000 4-03 1,950 
Quebec PEDO MARR eC emia as 8, 265, 000, 000 26-80 2,772,000 27-64 2,982 
Ontario Slots sthie wa Siete 10, 628, 000, 000 34-46 3,334, 000 33°24 3,188 
Manito bance se cee ee 1,970,000 000 6-39 677, 000 6-75 2,910 
Saskatchewan............. 3, 047, 000, 000 9-88 883, 000 8-80 3,451 
Alberta Satvecslonete sae Ne ee: 2,406, 000, 000 7°80 684, 000 6-82 3,518 
British Columbia. ...).. 2). 2,644, 000, 000 8-57 659, 000 6-57 4,012 
Canada!.......... 30,840,000, 000 100-00 10,029,000 100-00 3,075 


Including Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


Production 


Under the term “ production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power development, manufactures 
and construction. This does not imply that many other activities, such 
as transportation, merchandising, professional services, etc., are not also 
“productive ” in a broad economic sense. It is usual, however, to regard 
the processes involved in the creation of materials or their making over 
into new forms as constituting “ production” in a special sense. Of this 
a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 37, which shows the gross and 
net value of production in each of. the divisions of industry above men- 
tioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total production in 
Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net pro- 
duction is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after the elimina- 
tion of the value of the materials consumed in the process of production. 
This net figure is a much better criterion for measuring the value of an 
industry than the gross. 

For 1932, as was to be expected, production, both gross and net, showed 
a further falling off from the low level of 1931. As regards gross value, all 
groups of primary production, with the single exception of electric power, 
show decreases but increases are recorded for agriculture and electric power 
in net value compared with 1931. The three branches of secondary pro- 
duction show heavy declines in both gross and net valuations. The total 
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net value of production is, in fact, lower. for 1932 than for any year since 
1921 when the record was commenced, but this does not mean that the 
physical volume of production was at its lowest point in any of these 


years. 


SEEK FEL 


Production—Pouring molten steel into ingot moulds in a large Canadian 
iron and steel plant. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1931 


and 1932 
e—03O3Ooews—=~ssS 
1931 1932 
Industry 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
AV CTICULLUTe Meee tenn 880, 053, 8844 538, 192,000 818, 549, 9214 565, 417, 704 
Rorestryss4 1 abil te 6 288, 674, 002 200, 650, 269 195, 025,352 133, 401,946 
Wishoriemane een? c. o..e cht. 39, 654, 811 30,517,306 33, 665, 822 25,957, 109 
Trappige ane eal else 8, 744, 962 8, 744, 962 7,118,021 7,118,021 
LODE VU Res Ot ogee a geet a ae 276,365, 319 228, 029, 018 228,948,172 191,228, 225 
Electric Power. :............. 163,321,565 122,310, 730 171, 630, 682 128, 420, 233 


Totals, Primary Production.. 


1,656, 814, 543 


1, 128, 444, 285 


a 


1, 454,937,970 


eee 


1, 051, 543, 238 


Construction o. Ara ek. 0 315, 482, 000 205, 063,300 132, 872, 400 86, 367,060 
ustom and Repair?.......... 97,000, 000 71,000,000 78, 000, 000 57,000, 000 
anitacturessere teas ee 2,698, 461, 862 1,474, 581,851 || 2,126,194, 555 1,170, 225, 872 


Totals,Secondary Production 
Grand Totals?........... 


3,110,943, 862 } 


4,157, 733,325 


1,750, 645,151 
25500, 203, 902 


2,337,066, 955 
3,366,510, 562 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


2 Statistics of Custom and Repair have not been collected 
1932 were estimated according to the percentage change in th 
_? The item. ‘‘Manufactures’’ 
curing, electric power productio 
included in other headings abov 
and a net of $378,885,534, and in 193 


ated from the grand totals. 


e. 


includes dairy factories, sa 
n, shipbuilding and certain 
This duplication, amounting in 19 
2 to a gross of $425,494,363 and an 


1,313, 592,932 
25104, 908,301 


since 1921 and the totals for 1931and 
e data for manufacturing. 

wimills, pulpmills, fish canning and 
mineral industries, which are also 
31 to a gross of $610,025,080 
et of $260,227,869, is elimin- 


4 This figure includes the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream, and to 
that extent does not agree with the total gross agricultural production for this year shown on p. 48. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1931 and 1932 


S—e 


1931 1932 
Province sf 
Gross Net! Gross Net? 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 17,278,144 11,924, 262 15, 943 , 467 10, 264, 666 
Novarseotia tt sik ie oon 136, 853 , 405 94,507,795 102,795, 156 70,917,559 
New Brunswick.........-0¢0. 100, 055, 694 64,307,571 84,667,778 © 04, 063, 723 
Uh Le Site i, Uneae edie ie ee aad 1, 142,897,391 686, 817, 209 919, 858,072 557, 659,317 
Oudarions 85, Goa. a8 uss Ac 1, 832,254,080 | 1,083,600,274 || 1,459,572, 816 884, 801,710 
MAQODe. 6c. ole dates Ook 199, 685,515 113,396, 393 164,911, 278 100, 453, 108 
Saskatchewan...............5 173 ,336, 852 82, 691, 410 172, 862, 819 117, 858, 748 
EDO TAT Mee tenes eee eA 255,519,947 164,947,717 214,177,072 157,015, 824 
British Columbia............ 295,592,071 193,751, 045 228, 538, 264 148, 689, 806 
ROMA re. ea eS, 4, 260, 226 4, 260, 226 3,183, 840 3,183, 840 
Canada.............. 4,157, 733,325 | 2,500,203, 902 35366, 510, 562 2,104,908, 301 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


It will be seen that manufactures now definitely takes precedence over 


agriculture in net value of production for the whole of Canada. This has 
in fact been the case since 1925, but owing to the rapid decline in agri- 
cultural prices in recent years the lead of manufactures over agriculture 
has been increased substantially. Agricultural production in 1932 repre- 
sented 26-9 p.c. of the net output of all branches while the corresponding 
figure for manufactures was 55:6 p.c. These figures correspond with 21-5 
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p.c. and 59-0 p.c., respectively, for 1931, so that, while the lead of manu- 
factures is still very great, the position of agriculture has been relatively 
improved. Mining was in second place among the primary industries in 
1932 and forestry in third; the secondary industries hold the same relative 
positions as in 1931, but in all cases the declines have been very marked. 


National Income 


The exact measurement of the national income is, of course, an impos- 
sibility. There must always be a margin of error in estimates of this kind 
apart from the fact that, as in the case of national wealth, (see p. 33) 
values have to be measured in dollars, whereas the fluctuations in the price 
level change the purchasing power of those same dollars from year to year. 
Moreover non-money incomes are more common in Canada than in some 
older countries of the white man’s world and in rural areas constitute a 
very important part of the total income of most families. 


Despite all these difficulties, the estimate of national income is one of 
the most important and the most comprehensive of all national statistics, 
and the accuracy with which it is approximated is, generally, a measure 
of the value of the national statistical system. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than the national 
net production, a partial total for which is given in the general survey of 
production immediately preceding this Section. The industries there dealt 
with, as was pointed out, are not inclusive of such activities as transporta- 
tion, merchandising or personal or professional services, which do not pro- 
duce commodities as such, but are equally productive in the broader sense 
of the term. According to the census of 1931, the workers engaged in the 
actual production of commodities were only five-eighths of the total gain- 
fully occupied population. If we are justified in considering the other 
three-eighths of the workers as equally productive in the broad sense, our 
problem of establishing a reasonably correct figure of national income is 
simplified. 

An estimate of the wealth produced by those workers engaged in 
rendering services rather than working up commodities, that is, in the 
creation of “place, time and possession and service utilities” rather than 
“form utilities”, has been facilitated by the census of distribution for 
1930, owing to the larger volume of statistics regarding distributive workers 
which is now available, and the conclusions reached* indicate that those not 
connected with production as defined in the Survey of Production are in 
fact equally productive in the broader sense. 


The total recorded estimated net production of commodities for 1932, 
as given on page 37, is $2,104,908,301. From this figure, however, there 
ought to be deducted the cost of fuel or power used in the manufacturing 
processes, for, so far as this fuel or pewer was produced in Canada, it is 
duplicated in primary production since it was not considered as one of the 
materials of industry when the net value for “ manufactures” was struck. 
So far as it was not produced in Canada it had to be purchased with 
exports and should therefore be deducted in this case also. For the year 
1932 such costs of fuel and power amounted to $72,941,581, which, when 
deducted from $2,104,908,301 leaves $2,031,966,720. By taking eight-fifths 


* See the bulletin “The National Income of Canada,” by S. A. Cudmore, 
M.A., F.S.S., F.R. Econ. Soc., obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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of this (or $3,251,147,000), therefore, we get the estimated total value of 
the production of all the gainfully occupied in Canada. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of national income from these figures 
of total production, items such as depreciation of equipment engaged in 
production, the net balance of interest payments payable from outsiders 
to Canadians and from Canadians to outsiders, etc., must be considered. 

As regards depreciation of capital equipment, this item is considered 
to be at least offset by the consumption of materials on maintenance, which 
go into production but do not show as products thereof, and from the 
fact that no allowance has been made in the figure for total production for 
the value of garden produce, poultry, etc., raised by householders}, for 
casual earnings, and for other means by which national income is increased, 
which it is not possible to record but which must reach a substantial total 
in the aggregate. 

The balance of interest payments due to outsiders is carefully esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Statistics each year. For 1932 the figure was 
$192,000,000. Subtracting this from $3,251,147,000 and allowing 4 p.c. of 
the remainder for income received in excess of wholesale prices by farmers, 
etc., who sell at retail, the 1932 income of the Canadian people may reason- 
ably be placed at $3,181,513,000. 

There are ways of estimating national income on other bases than 
that of production which has been employed here, but there is every reason 
to believe that when the problem is approached from other angles, such as 
total earnings of the people or total purchases at retail for consumption, 
the estimate is not materially affected. For instance, in the bulletin already 
referred to ‘(see footnote, page 38) the problem has been approached from 
all of these avenues for the year 1930 and it is shown that the results 
check very closely, 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a 
considerable time the figures of the assessed income have been generally 
accepted as furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution 
of the total national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, 
based upon income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States. 

In Canada the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above- 
mentioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it 
improbable that so large a percentage of the total national income of 
Canada is brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in 
the United Kingdom or the United States. N evertheless, the data collected 
by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, in 
the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant both 
with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribu- 
tion of that income among various classes of the population, as well as 
to size of income groups. 

In the fiscal year ended 1933, individuals and corporations paid Domin- 
ion income tax on 1931 incomes aggregating $944,091,564, so that for that 
year slightly less than one-fourth of the national income (estimated as 
$3,700,000,000 in 1931) would appear to have been subject to income tax 
by Dominion authorities. 


+ Such produce to the value of nearly $19,000,000 was raised elsewhere 
than on farms in 1930 according to the census of 1931. 
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As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, 
it is noteworthy that, in 1933, slightly over 35 p.c. of the total gross amount 
($25,780,222) collected from individuals was from those with incomes of 
$50,000 and over (such individuals might be considered as in the millionaire 
class and numbered only 390 out of a total of 166,972 individual taxpayers) ; 
on the other hand only 18:4 p.c. of the total was contributed by indi- 
viduals with incomes under $10,000 (individuals of this broad class, paying 
tax, numbered 158,268 or nearly 95 p.c. of individual tax-payers). In the 
case of corporations, those with incomes of over $50,000 also contributed 
the major part (over 85 p.c.) of the total gross receipts ($36,560,007) 
from all corporations, but the number of such companies was a very much 
higher proportion of the total than in the case of individuals. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 


A young nation like Canada is usually dependent to a considerable 
degree on outside capital for the development of its resources. In ‘the 
opening decades of the century the marked expansion in Canada was largely 
based on capital imported from the United Kingdom (see table), at least 
$1,500 millions being imported during 1900-12. During the War the latent 
capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited on a 
large scale, nearly $2,600,000,000 being raised by the Dominion Government. 
Since the War the outstanding feature in the situation has been the con- 
siderable importation of capital from the United States, as in 1914 US. 
capital investments were about $904,000,000, while in 1931 they exceeded 
$4,000,000,000. British investments in Canada have in the meantime de- 
clined by nearly 19 p.c. (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. Outside capital investments in 1929 were less 
than 20 p.c. of the estimated national wealth in the same year (p. 34). 


Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada, 1914, 1919, 
1929 and 1931 


Country 1914! 19192 19292 19312 
$ $ $ $ 
United States................ 904,455,000 | 1,800,435,000 | 3,608,521, 000 4,107, 803,000 
The United Kingdom........ 2,711,841,000 | 2,606,848,000 | 2,128,489,000 2,204, 858,000 
Other countries............... 177,729, 000 173,493,000 155, 409, 000 165,217,000 
TOtals j.4i55.15. Splocs seer 3, 794.025,000 | 4,580,776,000 | 5,892, 419,000 6,477,878, 000 


1Eistimated by various authorities. 2EKstimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large 
amounts of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian invest- 
ments in other countries amounted to $1,831,310,000 at the beginning of 
1931, or 28 p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of this 
$1,047 ,285,000 was placed in the United States, $84,826,000 in the United 
Kingdom and $699,198,000 in other countries. 


CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE 


The climate, soil and acquired capital facilities of Canada are such as 
to produce a wide variety of farm and forest products common to the 
temperate zone. This outstanding feature will be evident from a brief 
consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show a considerable regional difference in 
crop production, although fruit and potatoes are the most important cash 
crops, with especially favoured conditions for their production. Hay and 
clover command the largest proportion of the field-crop area, while oats 
has the largest acreage among the grain crops, followed by mixed grains 
and buckwheat, with small areas sown to wheat. 


Riviere des Prairies, Quebec.—A splendid view from the air of the excellent 
farming country along the north shore of Montreal Island and the main- 
land opposite. 

Courtesy, Topographical Survey, Department of the 
Interior and Royal Canadian Air Force. 


The province of Quebec is adapted essentially for mixed farming, 
with large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grains 
crops comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, potatoes and 
buckwheat having the largest acreages among the strictly cash crops. The 
farming population lives ‘ off the farm’ to the greatest, possible extent, and 
revenues from such items as maple sugar, cordwood, and domestic work 
are very important. The boundaries of the farming area are gradually 
being pushed further north and west. 


4] 
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The province of Ontario shows probably the greatest regional varia- 
tion in types of farming, ranging from the highly specialized fruit farms 
of the Niagara peninsula to the pioneer farms on the wooded lands of 
northern Ontario. As in Quebec, the agriculture of the whole province 
shows a marked predominance of forage crops and coarse grains, but the 
acreages of cereals are much higher than in Quebec. In some counties, 
such as Kent, Simcoe, Essex and Middlesex, the wheat crop is relied upon 
to return a fair share of the cash income. Sugar beets cover considerable 
acreages in Kent, Essex and Lambton, while tobacco is important in Essex, 
Elgin and Norfolk. Dairy farming prevails in scattered districts over the 
province, providing large proportions of the incomes on farms along the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys and in the vicinity of Toronto. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three prairie provinces, and most of this area is seeded to the grain 
crops, with wheat predominant. Roughly speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley of 
Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width in 
central Saskatchewan. In the park belt, lying mostly north of this region, 
mixed farming is practised, with large acreages of coarse grains and 
natural hay utilized for live-stock feeding. 

British Columbian agriculture is relatively intensive, dependent mainly 
on tree and bush fruits, berries and vegetables. Poultry and dairy farms 
are numerous along the southwestern coast, while ranching is confined to 
the interior valleys. 

Canada has about 350 million acres of land suitable for farming pur- 
poses and, of this total, 1634 million acres are in occupied farms, of which 
nearly 86 million acres are improved land. Even at the very low valua- 
tions existing in 1933, farm land was valued at $2,032,769,000. Buildings 
on farms represent a further investment of $1,342,924,000 according to the 
Census of 1981. 

Although Canada has a relatively small non-agricultural population 
for the absorption of surplus production, approximately 85 p.c. of our total 
agricultural production is consumed in Canada, with the remaining 15 p.c. 
finding markets abroad. Agriculture, however, provides roughly 40 p.c. of 
our total national export trade, the most important items being grain and 
grain products, cheese, live stock and live-stock products (principally 
meats and hides), potatoes and apples. 

Again, our agriculture is so diversified that imports of agricultural 
products form a small proportion of our total imports. Imported agri- 
cultural commodities consist chiefly of tropical fruits and spices and pro- 
cessed products from other countries, particularly the United Kingdom, 
with temperate climates. Over one-half of our agricultural imports are 
practically incapable of production in Canada, consisting of such items as 
tropical fruits, rubber, tea, vegetable oils, coffee, chicory and nuts. Among 
the processed products of agricultural origin, cotton and silk manufactures 
form the largest proportion. 


Government Assistance to Agriculture 


Agricultural progress in Canada is typified and measured not only 
by the expansion of crop acreages and production and by the increase 
in live stock, but by the improvement in methods of production, by 
the production of higher quality commodities, and by the careful super- 
vision of grading to meet the standards and requirements of both domestic 
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and export markets. In these important fields the Canadian farmer reaps 
many advantages from governmental and institutional assistance. 

Outstanding among these activities is the work of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms and Stations, begun in 1896 with 5 farms of 3,472 
acres and at the present time including 29 experimental farms and sta- 
tions with a total area of 16,257 acres. 


Stooked Huron Wheat. 


Huron Wheat is a 
variety originated by the 
Dominion Experimental 
Farms. It is a _ high- 
yielding, strong strawed 
variety which is recom- 
mended for use in East- 
ern Canada. By using 
greenhouses similar to 
the one shown, a plant 
breeder can accomplish 
in three years’ what 
would otherwise require 
six years. This means ; 
that valuable results of plant-breeding work are given to the farmer in half 
the time required if all the work were done out of doors. 
Courtesy, Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The experimental farms and stations work in unity through central 
direction from Ottawa, but are engaged in experimental and practical 
work designed to improve agricultural methods in their respective dis- 
tricts. Their success in this main endeavour becomes more evident 
annually and their officers are widely recognized as authorities on agri- 
cultural matters. In addition, a chain of Dominion Illustration Stations 
has been organized throughout Canada for the general purpose of demon- 
strating precisely and practically the effective and economical methods of 
husbandry which are suited to their districts. Railway and land com- 
panies have also been prominent in disseminating agricultural advice. 

The work of the Dominion Departments of Trade and Commerce, 
and Agriculture, in the standardization and grading of the important 


agricultural products, has also been a significant factor in building up 
export markets. 
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Each of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most 
cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Canadian Grain Trade 


The natural disadvantages involved in the wide separation of the 
prairie grain fields from the markets of Europe have been considerably 
lessened by continued efforts to improve the marketing and transporta- 
tion facilities. The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river have been used 
to good advantage since the inception of the movement of grain to the 
Eastern Canadian and United States’ seaboard. The quantity exported 
through the St. Lawrence ports of Montreal, Sorel and Quebec for 1933+ 
34 was 70,198,567 bushels, while the Canadian seaboard ports of Saint 
John and Halifax show exports of 8,312,555 bushels. The exports routed 
via United States were shown as 44,803,301 bushels. No account has been 
taken of re-routed grain which should be added to the Canadian port 
movement and deducted from exports via United States ports. 
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Grain-Growing on the Prairies—Stooked wheat as far as the eye can see. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The westward route through Vancouver has been established for a 
number of years but not until the crop years 1921-22 did the movement 
reach any appreciable volume, when 18,212,826 bushels were exported. 
During 1933-34 exports of grain from the same port amounted to 49,428,831 
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bushels. Other ports on the Pacific coast exporting grain include New 
Westminster, Victoria and Prince Rupert. The port of Churchill on 
Hudson bay initiated shipments in 1931 and, in 1933-34, exported 2,707,- 
879 bushels. The movement of grain at both interior and terminal points 
has been regulated by adequate elevator facilities. The volume of grain 
shipments has expanded greatly since the turn of the century and the 
necessary handling facilities have kept pace. The operation of the 
licensed elevators of Canada is covered by the Canada Grain Act, which 
‘was extensively revised in 1930. The number of these elevators has grown 
from 523 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels at the end of the last cen- 
tury to 5,901 with a capacity of 419,592,660 bushels in 1984.. They are 
divided into three principal groups, the Western Country, the Terminal 
and the Eastern elevators. 

The Western Country elevators are those that handle grain direct 
from the farmer. In 1900-01 they numbered 518 with a total capacity 
of 12,759,352 bushels, while in 1933-84 the number had increased to 5,758 
with a capacity of 192,750,000 bushels. Some of these, however, have been 
closed during the recent period of light crops. 

Terminal elevators (as defined by the Canada Grain Act) are 
located at Fort William, Port Arthur, Churchill, and Vancouver. In 
1900-01 there were only five licensed elevators at the head of the lakes 
with a total capacity of 5,570,000 bushels; the number, by 1934, had in- 
creased to thirty-four with a total capacity of 94,482210 bushels. Van- 
couver is a comparatively recent elevator centre; there were two licensed 
elevators there in 1906-07 (the first year reported) with a joint capacity 
of 200,000 bushels, four in 1915-16 with a capacity of 1,631,000 bushels and 
12 in 1933-34 with a total capacity of 21,443,000 bushels. 

The Eastern elevators are located along the Lower Lakes, the river 
St. Lawrence and the Canadian seaboard. They were eighteen in number 
in 1908-09 and had a total capacity of 14,826,000 bushels; in 1933-34 the 
number was twenty-nine with a total capacity of 76,339,000 bushels. 

The strictest supervision of grading is maintained in order to establish 
the high quality of Canadian grain abroad. Cleaning and drying facilities 
are available at both interior and terminal elevators, and grading is super- 
intended by the Board of Grain Commissioners, established in 1912 for the 
management and contro! of the grain trade of Canada. 

The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past 
half-century, although the actual amounts exported in recent years vary 
widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets abroad. 
Record levels of wheat and wheat flour exports were reached following the 
bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 407,564,187 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from Canada. 
Although Canada stands third to the United States and Russia among 
the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first among 
the wheat-exporting nations. Even with the relatively short crops of the 
past few years, this position has been well maintained. During the past 
crop year 1933-34, the exports amounted to 194,779,875 bushels, while 
the production of wheat was 269,729,000 bushels. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Canada* 
Co-operative organization forms an integral part of the economic 
fabric of Canadian agriculture. The activities of the larger organizations 
such as the wheat pools, live-stock and fruit co-operatives have reached 
a high stage of development, and have received world-wide recognition. 
* Statistics contained in this review are based on records received by 


the Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, covering the business 
year of 1931. 
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In addition to these are hundreds of comparatively small organizations 
which are working quietly and effectively to serve local areas. 

Available statistics show 795 farmers’ co-operative associations which 
together with their 2,706 local branches make a total of 3,501 places of 
business actively engaged i in marketing of farm products and the purchase 
of supplies for farmers. The shareholders and members financially inter- 
ested number 379,687. Combined assets total $70,226,288 with plant and 
equipment valued at $45,607,366. The total ia redtaiene of shareholders 
and members in paid-up capital stock, membership fees and deductions,. 
amounts to $38,643,598 and reserves total $7,732,027. Sales of farm 
products for the year under review amounted to $134,611,154. The sales 
value of supplies handled totalled $10,665,503 and other receipts $27,297 
which combined means a total business of $145,803,954. 

Available records indicate that the most important early activity of 
farmers in the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward the 
marketing of farm products. Such bodies to-day outnumber farmers’ pur- 
chasing associations by 10 to 1. In comparing the volume of: business, 
marketing associations transact twenty times the business handled by pur- 
chasing agencies. Membership in the co-operative marketing associations 
is given as 318,597 jersons compared with 30,546 members in purchasing 
organizations. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives which 
include the wheat pools of Western Canada have the largest membership 
and investment and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of 
business which is estimated at $91,257,433 for the year under review. A 
membership of 190,372 grain growers contributed to this business through 
2,143 co-operative marketing agencies. Mainly through deductions from 
the selling price of their grain these members have invested a sum of 
$29,410,190 in their business and in addition have paid up $3,396,657 in 
share capital. Combined assets total $54,746,759 and over a period of 
years a reserve fund of $5,526,635 has been built up. 

One hundred and thirteen dairy co-operatives in Canada reported a 
membership of 27,524 who own assets valued at $3,898,060. Paid-up share 
capital amounts to $1,403,299 with reserves of $244,205. Sales of dairy 
products totalled $15,303,028 for the year under review. 

The records for 338 live-stock shipping and marketing associations 
show a combined membership of 44,389. Financing of these associations 
is mainly by membership fees and commissions. Assets are comparatively 
low with value of plant and equipment amounting to $315,509. This 
accommodated a business of $15,900,070. The live-stock co- operatives 
undertake very little processing of their product. Their main activity is 
the assembling of live stock in cars at producing points for shipment to 
central markets. 

A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 110 
fruit co-operatives with a combined membership of 8,232 fruit growers. 
Assets for all companies total $3,058,170 which are supported by reserves 
of $514,383. Sales of fruits and vegetables during the year amounted to 
$6,245,354 which, together with supplies purchased and other receipts, gave 
a total business of $7,679,713. 

Poultry producers have organized in each of the obondnees to sell 
their products co-operatively. Two hundred associations reported a mem- 
bership of 30,511 members. Assets amount to $405,453 with reserves of 
$72,181. Sales for the year amounted to $4,437,379. 

Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled 
by the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited. The company 
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operates in each province through the medium of 14 sheep breeders’ and 
wool growers’ associations. The co-operative stores, grades, and markets 
the wool received from its 9,000 members and patrons. In addition it 
carries on advertising and educational work and handles materials and 
supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled by the co-opera- 
tive during the year amounted to 4,736,070 pounds. In Ontario the honey 
producers are organized co-operatively with a membership of 1,100 mem- 
bers. This association markets approximately 4,000,000 pounds of honey 
annually. 

Available statistics show 384 associations are organized for the purpose 
of purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on ithe co-operative plan. 
These consumer associations, of which over one-half are established in 
the province of Saskatchewan, have a combined membership of 30,546. 
The sales value of supplies purchased during the year, by associations 
organized exclusively for the handling of supplies, amounted to $7,042,769. 
In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale buying societies purchase 
goods for their shareholder associations. 


Agricultural Wealth and Revenue 


The preliminary estimate of the gross agricultural wealth of Canada, 
1933, is $5,232,512,000 as compared with $5,209,760,000, the revised estimate 
for 19382 and $6,056,951,000, the revised estimate for 1931. The gross value 
of the agriculiural production was $762,302,000 in 1933, a reduction of 
$4,492,000 from 1932. 

The tables below give the agricultural wealth of Canada by prov- 
inces for 1933, and the agricultural revenue by items, 1928-33. Ontario 
had about. 28 p.c. of the total wealth, Saskatchewan 22 p.c. and Quebec 
17 p.c. in 1933. 

Estimates of the net agricultural revenue of Canada are made by 
deducting from the gross field-crop revenue such items as feed for farm 
animals and poultry, seed and unmerchantable grain, and by deducting 
vegetables produced on farms for home use from the gross revenue from 
fruits and vegetables. A preliminary estimate of the net agricultural 
revenue of Canada in 1933 is given as $464,499,000 compared with a re- 
vised estimate of $475,511,000 for 1932. 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1933, 
with Totals for 1931 and 1932 
(‘'000’’ omitted) 
—————wnwoOwhpo‘‘ wooo ee EA eee 


Imple- Animals} Agri- 
Province Lands | Build- | ments Live | Poultry on cultural | Total 
ings and Ma-| Stock Fur ro- 
chinery Farms | duction 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Paliiislancdeenscss 18,250} 19,687 8,116 4,564 609 1,013] 12,643) 64,882 
Nova Scotia....... 34,512; 438,890} 10,554 10,829 738 889) 238,148] 124,055 
New Brunswick... 33,916] 38,680] 13,253 11,144 894 669} 21,148] 119,704 
Quebec wc. o ten 329,558) 257,918} 97,270! 70,968 5, 054 1,517] 138,221) 900,5 
Ontariomanyeecune 441,372} 487,009) 151,928) 128,100] 14,637 1,505] 264, 762/1,489,313 
Manitoba........... 150,162} 88,389) 54,847) 32,698 2,363 547} 53,987] 382,988 
Saskatchewan..... 573,854} 223,795] 185,510 69,744 4,154 376] 106,417/1, 163,850 
Albertateas se. se 367,088] 137,332} 116,301) 60,991] . 3,080 864]; 110,705} 796,361 
British Columbia.. 84,057 46,224 12,885 14,102 1,927 382 31,276] 190,853 


Canada. . 1933/2, 032, 769/1,342,924| 650,664] 403,135] 33,456 75262] 762,302|5, 232,512 
1932/2, 032, 769|1,342,924| 650,664) 375,722] 34,138 6,749) 766, 794|5, 209, 760 
1931|2, 710, 358/1, 342,924) 650,664) 465,271) 43,138 8,482} 836,114/6,056,951 


KR ——————— 
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Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1928-33 
(‘000’’ omitted) 


Item 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Held! crops tvs 144-42 eee ee 1,125,003} 948,981] 662,041} 432,199} 452,527) 422,148 
MATIN ANIMAS Fe atc eee 197,880) 207,317 166, 630 96,778 65,185 89, 063 
WOOL soe vacitast at ae Cee eee 5,099 4,470 eeu 1,644 1,093 2,000 
Dairy products ese. ee sees 297,625} 291,743} 237,068 191,390} 159,074 167,488 
Fruits and vegetables........... 48,756 46,398 49,417 39, 692 32,157 31,700 
Pouwiry and Cees... 5.2 ae eee 106, 653 107, 664 95,227 56, 298 42,078 35, 880 
Merdarming syste eee 6, 106 6,791 4,925 Sood 3, 284 3,535 
Maple products’. }.ueci ee eres 5,583 6,119 5e2ol 3,456 2,706 2,059 
(PODRELO™: 223.2 ect e ce CeraLe Ere 6, 834 6,276 7,058 7,178 6, 088 5,201 
Bilsxth bhe-00).34 trace ae oe oe 509 393 371 179 170 159 
Clover and grass seed........... 2,957 2, 128 2,482 1,497 962 1,362 
Honey, <<. cuteesa os ee ee eee 3,015 2,806 2,584 2,246 1,470 1,707 

Potals:: 6 ase. 1,806,020) 1,631,081) 1,235,365) 836,114) 766,794) 762,302 


Field of Hemp Grown for Fibre-—The man’s hand, held upright about middle 
distance of the picture, gives an idea of the height of the crop; hemp is 
used for making twine and cordage. Inset: Harvesting fibre hemp with 
a horse-drawn hemp reaper. 

Courtesy, Fibre Plants Division, Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa 
and Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


At this date, it is believed that the farm revenue for 1934 may show 
some increase compared with that of 1933, despite the continued depres- 
sion in some of the important branches of agriculture. Total grain pro- 
duction is slightly greater than in 1933 and prices are averaging consider- 
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ably higher. Cattle and sheep numbers at June 1, 1934, were higher than 
at the same date of 1983, the large increases in the west offsetting de- 
creases in the east. Horses continued to decline in number, while hogs 
showed a decline which is probably due to excessive liquidation at the 
high prices. Hog prices continue at a high level. Butter production has 
increased slightly compared with the 1933 level, but cheese production 
shows a further decline to the lowest level in many years. The poultry 
industry has benefited from relatively high prices, with the output per- 
haps slightly reduced. Wool production and prices have been rather dis- 
appointing. Fruit production was sharply reduced by winter injury and 
drought in Eastern Canada and the Maritimes, but results were more 
satisfactory in British Columbia. Apple prices were very low in the early 
harvest season. Despite the severe crop losses in some. districts, the gen- 
eral position of the Canadian farmer has improved somewhat, but con- 
ditions are not yet satisfactory. 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—According to the census of 1891, the area of field crops 
in 1890 amounted to 15-6 million acres. This grew to about 58°5 million 


View of Grain Chute showing Method 
of Sampling the Grain. 


Loading a Grain Boat from the Elevators at the head of the Great Lakes. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
84490—4 : 
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acres in 1933, an increase of 275 p.c. during the forty-three years. Two main 
factors were responsible for this extensive erowth in sown acreage, firstly 
the opening of the Prairie Provinces, and secondly, the Great War, for, 
during 1913-19 alone, the area under field crops increased about 50 p.c. 

Wheat.—A remarkable growth in the production of wheat is indi- 
cated by the table shown below dating back to 1870. Prior to 1905 
the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million bushels. For 
six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million bushels 
was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was wheat 
production less than 200 millon bushels, viz., 1914, 18, and 719. At that 
time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a record 
for a number of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels were 
produced. New high records were attained in 1923 (474 million bushels) ; 
in 1927 (480 million bushels); and in 1928 (567 million bushels). The 
years 1929 to 1981 were marked by less propitious climatic conditions 
for wheat growth, but an average crop was reaped in 1932. The 1933 
crop was the lowest since 1924, amounting to only 269,729,000 bushels, 
while according to the provisional estimate the 19384 crop amounted to 
275,252,000 bushels. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1934 


Nore.—(1) In the table below, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at 
the uniform average rate of 43 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports and im- 
ports relate to the years ended June 30, 1871-1901, and July 31, 1911-34. They are not, of course, 
yet available for the year ending July 31, 1935. (3) The asterisk (*) against the census years 1870 
to 1920 indicates that the production figures for those years are from the reports of the decennial 
censuses. 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. bush. bush. 
71S(0ssee 16,724 4,304,405 Be197 O08) 1920. wets 395,475 379,194 | 324,592,024 
*1880..... 32,350 965, 767 4,502,449 || 1926..... 407, 136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
71890 wer 42 223 406 , 222 Bye ee 2 Ly 479, 665 473,308 | 332,963, 283 
21000 ee 55,072 314,653 | 14,773,908 || 1928..... 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564, 186 
21910. 132,078 407,639 | 62,398,118 || 1929..... 304,520 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 
1920s 226,508 454,749 |166,315,443 || 1930..... 420,672 244,220 | 258,637,886 
O21 eee 300, 858 372,942 |185, 769,683 |) 1931..... 321,325 216,328 | 207,029,555 
VOX Ben 6 399, 786 397,519 |279,364,981 |} 1932..... 443,061 173,014 | 264,304,327 
19D Stae 474,199 440,741 |346,566,561 || 1933..... 269, 7291 413,165 | 194,779,875 
Oo Ae 262,097 619,404 1192,721,772 || 1934..... 275, 2522 - — 


1 Subject to revision 2 Provisional estimate. 


Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain and corn. The first two have assumed 
real importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat 
production has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total 
of close upon 564 million bushels in 1928. The area under crop has ex- 
panded from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,730,200 acres in 1934, when the 
production was estimated at 824,745,000 bushels. Barley, with a produc- 
tion of 11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391 ,400 
bushels in 1928, while the yield for 1934 is now estimated at 63,748,000 
bushels. Rye production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, increased 
to. 32,373,400 bushels in 1922, and receded to 5,437,000 bushels, according 
to the second estimate of 1934. 

Values of Field Crops.—Prices of field crops were at an unusually 
high level during the War and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to 
a low level in 1923, but recovered considerably in the years up to 1980, 
when sharp declines commenced, bringifg the prices of many crops to the 
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lowest recorded levels. The value of the field crops of Canada, which 
in 1910 was $384,513,795, had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the 
effects of the War came to be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with 
a total of $1,537,170,100. This value receded to $899,226,200 in 1923; but 
the recovery of prices combined with excellent harvests, brought the value 
up to $1,173,133,600 in 1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it has 
declined to $948,981,000 in 1929, $662,040,900 in 1930, $482,199,400 in 1931, 
$452,526,900 in 1932 and $422,148,000, the unrevised estimate for 1933. The 
preliminary estimate for 1934 itemized below shows a total value of 
$536,498,600. Prices in 1933 showed some improvement, and those received 
up to the end of November, 1934, indicate further distinct increases; these 
latter are subject to further revision, however, in accordance with the 
trend of farm prices during the remainder of the marketing season. 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1934 


(According to Provisional Estimates. ) 


Field Crop Area Total Yield | Total Value} 
acres bush. $ 
NWINCWEP Ei acs, Shs Os Gn MOR ee Re CA en eter A coe 23,986,300 | 275,252,000 159,455, 00) 
Oey ieee ata Ae Nd Aint RID pe tn RVs Re RE SIO Mo 13,730,200 | 324,745,000 106,385,000 
I Beenie SNe Sema ei ee ae Se Nene at AOU a Re een 3,612,700 63, 748, 000 26, 944, 000: 
ERS nto SE Pines bo SE Re ER CRe coe Te ames ee Laer 734, 700 5, 437, 000 2,405, 000! 
d REECE ae AW are ne ate Pitta NP a Min mon re MURR mC UN ame ai a mee 94,660 7,615, 000 1, 686, 400' 
TES CATIS MO eG Rep tees es RTS etd, Wel a RA eas oe he os 56, 660 795, 000 1,058, 200) 
IBUCKWGaibasp ie Reet pers om lrece yu eriaylrs dela mite 407,200 8, 793, 000 4,699, 000) 
NMixedterains ts canie ose Si, SON aeRO ei 1,158,900 37,481,000 15,464, 000! 
ARSC Cleese aera oe ae ea tram ar on at cya Mere aed Melee ee cao 226,800 954,700 1,122,000 
Cornsiormhuslang see ee Senecio ee ee oeer ae 161,100 6,589, 000 4, 283,0_0' 
cwt. 
IBOCALO CSIR aE Re RA eOP Ee are ieee ws Coheed tens 568. 800 48,192,000 23 , 839, 000 
Turnips, mangolds, ete......... Ci hind Gok ietnnreee cos 187, 200 ene 12,057,600 
ons 
Eta ganceclonienaeen re attic eee caine on eee te irre 8, 882, 300 11,155,000 131. 221,000 
WXGA Te pre ee ape th aes CRMC oat ted Ae Ay ae 678, 200 1,332, 800 16.886, C00 
HOGUGEHCOTI ree eee eo LOR ed eee 496. 600 3,795,0 0 15,714,000 
Geainshayates ct eee er men Oe Len rn ect fees 1,007,000 1,543,000 10,964, C0) 


Sumanmbectsl ees ces ater cca vee saree ee Peer Bes sites 52,100 412,700 2,326,000 


1 Preliminary estimates. 


The Flour-Milling Industry.—This most important manufacture con- 
nected with the field crops dates back to the settlement made by the 
French at Port Royal (now Annapolis, N.S.) in 1605. Milling was, of 
course, an absolute necessity to the first settlers. The Napoleonic wars 
established the export business and for the next half-century the mills 
were closely associated with the commercial and banking history of the 
country. Large scale production in milling in Canada began with the com- 
petition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. By the ’80’s 
the roller process had secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way 
to large mills served by elevators at central points. The high quality of 
Canadian wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s 
huge export trade in wheat and its products developed rapidly. 

In 1932, according to the preliminary estimate, there were 1,290 mills 
including 1,000 country mills; the capital invested was $58,283,212; while 
the value of products was $84,748,800. The exports of wheat flour 
in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 barrels valued at $1,948,696. It 
was not until the fiscal year 1898 that Canada reached over the million 
mark, when 1,249,488 barrels were exported with a value of $5,425,760. 
This was increased to 12,021,424 barrels, valued at $61,896,251, during 
the crop year ended July 31, 1923-24, which was the peak year for the 
exports. The exports receded to 5,454,636 barrels in 1933-34, with a value 
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of $19,477,652. Canada normally ranks second among the world exporters 
of wheat flour, surpassed only by the United States. 

The production record for the flour-milling industry in Canada, estab- 
lished in 1928-29 and amounting to 20,872,094 barrels, has not been main- 
tained since that year. Wheat ground in commercial mills for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1933, totalled 66,791,977 bushels and flour produced 
amounted to 15,012,865 barrels. Preliminary figures for the crop year 
ended July 31, 1934, were 66,724,967 bushels of wheat and 14,954,974 bar- 
rels of flour. 

The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1933-34 was approximately 
105,000 barrels. Canada’s largest flour mill has a daily capacity of 12,000 
barrels and her largest. milling company controls an active daily capacity 
of 18,725 barrels. 


The Live-Stock Industry 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry, 
the raising of live stock has made very substantial progress, not perhaps 
so much in point of numbers as in the improvement of foundation stock. 
Fortunately, virulent anima] diseases which affect the farm live stock 
of Europe, have never obtained a footing in Canada. Cattle which num- 


Cattle on Range in Western Canada. —The range area is the natural source 
of high-class young feeder cattle. Owing to the fact that ranchers have 
consistently used high-class bulls our commercial cattle from the range 
are exceptionally well bred and of good quality. Inset: A good type 
of market cattle raised at the Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
These well-bred young cattle have great. possibilities. They are strong, 
thrifty and of superior beef conformation. Animals of this type and 
quality invariably top the market and produce the class of beef that 


is in greatest demand, : 
Courtesy, Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and 


Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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bered 8,028,000 in 1931 increased successively to 8,510,500 in 1982, 
8,876,000 in 1983 and 8,951,900 in 1934. Swine showed an increase from 
4,000,000 in 1930 to 4,716,720 in 1931, which was fairly well maintained 
in 1982 but decreased to 3,800,700 in 1933 and 3,654,000 in 1934. The 
number of sheep fluctuated from 3,696,000 in 1980 to 3,608,000 in 1931, 
3,644,500 in 1932, 3,385,090 in 1933 and 3,421,100 in 1934. Poultry on farms 
decreased in number from 65,468,000 in 1931 to 64,080,200 in 1932 and 
59,324,400 in 1933, but increased slightly to 59,798,700 in 1934. The wool 
clip showed a substantial increase from 17,959,896 pounds in 1926 to 
20,518,000 pounds in 1932, but owing to a marked falling-off in the average 
price of wool the value of the clip fell from $4,140,000 in 1926 to $1,093,800 
in 1932. The production for 1933 was estimated at 19,206,000 pounds, 
valued at $2,000,000. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Since 1900 the separation between 
the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has 
become more and more pronounced, leading to the development of an 
important slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Returns for 1933 show 
135 establishments engaged in slaughtering and meat packing as compared 

4 with 141 in 1932; the capital invested increased from $53,227,929 in 1932 to 
$54,590,398 in 19383. The number of employees in 1933 was 9,289 as com- 
pared with 9,101 in 1932, but salaries and wages decreased from $10,349,315 
to $10,103,744. The cost of materials used in 1933 was $70,467,544, and the 
value of the products $92,366,137. 

Exports of cattle during the first nine months of 1934 numbered 48,518 
head valued at $3,063,725, of which 41,252 head valued at $2,712,893 went 
to the United Kingdom and 4,120 head valued at $254,007 to the United 
States; during the same period in 1933 exports of cattle numbered 43,179 


Hog Carcasses Ready for. Trimming into “Wiltshires” at a Canadian 
Packing Plant. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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head valued at $2,665,450, of which 36,415 head went to the United King- 
dom and 3,734 head to the United States. Exports of sheep during this 
period totalled 1,387 head as compared with 1,168 for the nine months of 
1933, and exports of swine 4,183 head as compared with 5,128 in 1938. 

Exports of bacon and hams showed a very encouraging increase for the 
nine-month period. In 1933 total shipments to all countries amounted to 
529,274 ewt. and in 1934 to 942,867 cwt. with respective values of $5,798,211 
and $14,872,331. In each case the greater portion was sent to the United 
Kingdom, the amount for 1934 being 937,688 cwt. valued at $14,723,999. 
The total export value of all meats was $16,957,995 for the nine months 
of 1934 as compared with $7,508,437 in 1933. 

Total exports of animals and animal products increased from 
$46,548,945 in 1933 to $59,556,095 in 1934. Of the latter amount goods 
to the value of $38,422,893 went to the United Kingdom and $13,161,868 
to the United States. 


Inset: Bottling the Syrup. 


The Maple Sugar Industry of Eastern Canada—-An up-to-date method of 
running the sap to the evaporator by gravity. Although the season was 
short in 1934, the crop is estimated to have been good, with higher 
prices than prevailed in 1933 and a steady demand. The preliminary 
estimate of the value of sugar and syrup for 1934 is $3,046,650 as com- 
pared with $2,059,341 in 1933. Quebec produced about 63 p.c. of the 
output, Ontario about 34 p.c. and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia the 


remainder. : 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Special Crops 


A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of crops which are 
grown in localities specially suited for their production. Some of the more 
important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar, and 
flax and hemp for fibre. 

The various types of tobacco are grown in different regions of Quebec 
and Ontario and in increasing amounts, having practically tripled since 
1900. The production for 1933 was 44,873,160 pounds from 46,898 acres. 
About 38,120,000 pounds will be harvested in 1934. Prices have improved. 

The production of maple syrup and sugar in 1934 was valued at 
$3,046,650, about two-thirds of which came from Quebec. 

Sugar beets are grown in the neighbourhood of sugar beet factories at 
Chatham and Wallaceburg in Ontario, and Raymond in Alberta, and 
there are other areas sown to this crop in Quebec and Manitoba. The 
production has made its most significant increase since the early war 
years. In 1933, the latest year for which factory statistics are available, 
the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 131,392,501 pounds 
valued at $5,713,181. The production in 1934 is again high. 

Flax for fibre and fibre-seed production expanded greatly during the 
War, but has since declined. 

Hops occupy a relatively small acreage in British Columbia, the 
yield in 1933 being 1,477,425 pounds. 

Commercial gardening is an important occupation in many favoured 
regions throughout Canada, principally in suburban areas. 

Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of selective breeding 
are noticeable in improving the quality of eggs and dressed poultry. Grad- 
ing of marketed products is also receiving more attention. 

The total estimated production of honey in Canada in 1983 was 
19,543,500 pounds as compared with 19,470,500 pounds in 1932. The 1933 
production was valued at $1,706,800. 

The production of red clover, alsike, alfalfa and sweet clover seed 
amounted to 13,216,000 pounds valued at $1,141,520 in 1933. The produc- 
tion of timothy seed in 1933 amounted to 2,500,000 pounds valued at 
$163,000. 


Dairying 


Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian indus- 
tries. Cattle were introduced by the first settlers and there naturally fol- 
lowed the making of home-made butter and cheese, at first purely for 
home consumption, but later for export. The export market grew; during 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 cwt. of 
cheese valued at nearly $34,000,000 and 233,000 cwt. of butter valued at 
nearly $9,000,000. Since 1926 exports of these commodities have shown 
a decline, especially butter exports, which dropped from about 99,000 cwt. 
valued at $3,352,000 in the fiscal year 1927 to 11,629 ewt. valued at $389,- 
149 for the fiscal year 1931; for the fiscal year ended 1932 exports of 
butter increased to 109,173 cwt. valued at $2,362,888 and dropped again 
to 32,060 cwt. valued at $589,537 for the fiscal year 1933. For the fiscal 
year 1934 exports of butter were 44.019 cwt. valued at $818,996. Cheese 
exports for the fiscal year ended 1932 were 854,247 cwt. valued at $10,- 
593,967 and, for 1933, 857,116 cwt. valued at $8,758415. For the fiscal 
vear 1934 exports were 749,669 cwt. valued at $8,176,271. 
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An analysis of production figures since 1916 indicates a general tend- 
ency toward increase in the manufacture of creamery butter. In 1916 the 
output was 82,563,130 pounds valued at $26,966,355 which in 1924 had in- 
creased to 178,893,937 pounds valued at $60,494,826. During the next five 
years the production was fairly steady, but in 1931 a new high record of 
225,955,246 pounds was established; this fell in 1932 to 214,002,127 pounds. 
Low average prices prevailing in both years produced low total values of 
$50,198,878 and $40,475,479 respectively. In 1933 the production totalled 
219,232,546 pounds. For the first ien months of 1934 creamery butter 
shows an increase of 7 p.c. over the same period in 1933. 


Insert: An Ayrshire Heifer. 


A Herd of Aveohite Dairy Cattle. 


Courtesy, Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Factory cheese reached its peak of production in 1917 when 194,904,336 
‘pounds valued at $41,180,623 were manufactured. In 1919 the total quan- 
tity produced was 166,421,871 pounds with a total value of $44,586,168 
which was the peak in values. During the next five years the production 
fluctuated between 136 and 162 million pounds, and again in 1925 a high 
production of 177,139,118 pounds valued at $36,571,556 was reached. In 
1926 the production was 171,731,631 pounds valued at $28,807,841, but 
since that time and particularly during 1929, 1930, 1981, 19382 and 1933 
there has been a very marked falling-off in production with low valuations. 
Quantities and values for the five years respectively are as follows: 118,- 
746,286 pounds and $21,471,330; 119,105,203 pounds and $18,089,870; 113,- 
956,639 pounds and $12,824,695; 120,524,243 pounds and $11,379,922; 111,- 
146,493 pounds and $11,127,984. 
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Values of the Dairy Production by Provinces, 1933, with Dominion 
totals for 1925-1933 


Home- Miscel- Milk 
Province Dairy |Creamery| made Factory | laneous | otherwise All 
Butter Butter Cheese Cheese | Factory used Products* 
Products 
: $ . §$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island. . 832,000] 431,499 21 57,485 29,908 508,000} 1,494,913 
Nova Scotia....... 1,380,000} 1,367,516 3, 000 a 609,937] 1,172,000} 4,938,453 
New Brunswick....} 1,342,000] 629,798 1,000 34, 724 147,716] 1,804,000] 4,305,238 
Quebeo: See 2,484, 000|12,514, 764 25,000) 2,465,388] 1,170,914} 22,301,000] 42,689,066 
Ontariow iengwiiae =: 4,970, 000/16, 031, 189 12,000] 8,178,247] 6,561,330] 33,833,000) 71,982, 766 
Manitopatemenene: 1,292,000] 3,612,069 10, 000 71, 000 485,120) 4,661,000] 10,776,189 
Saskatchewan...... 2,795,000] 3,492,117 15, 000 89,870} 328,663] 4,439,000) 12,238,216 
Alberta onadeee: 1,687,000} 4,308, 962 23, 000 149,594 421,200] 5,571,000) 12,870,756 
British Columbia. . 341,000] 1,158,195 5, 000 81,676} 1,302,514] 3,727,000} 6,777,385 
Canada— 
a URE Beeauacen maton 16,623, 000)43, 546,109 94, 021)11, 127, 984/11, 057,302) 78,016, 000|167,909, 416 
1932..............]15,311, 000/40, 475,479 94,120)11,379, 922|13, 112,612] 71,627,000|159, 074,133 
1931..............]21,450,000/50,198,878} 108, 500)12,824,695/16,550 619] 78,876, 000/191, 389,692 
T9Z0 Ree aae: 27,385, 000/56,670,504) 115,555/18,089,870)/21, 074, 228/101, 230, 000)237, 068, 157 
1929 ren cee .. . 128,929, 000/65, 929, 782 82, 800/21, 471, 330/22, 091, 945/153, 238, 000/291, 742,857 
1928..............|29, 103, 000/64, 702, 538 82, 000/30, 494, 463|20, 581, 490}152, 661, 856/297, 625,347 
1927..............|30,485, 121/65, 709, 986 70, 65425, 522, 148/18, 879, 335/154, 257, 346/294, 874, 590 
1926..............|28, 252, 777/61, 753,390 80, 240/28, 807, 84117, 767, 271/146, 643, 460/277, 304,979 
Re ee oe 5 eke 32,128, 799/63, 008,097 95, 073/36, 571, 556|16, 882, 747)186, 177, 373/284, 863,645 


*Includes the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1930-1933. 


Fundamental changes have been going on in the industry and some 
of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now to be made into 
butter or sold in the fluid form. It will be observed from the above table 
that the total value of all products of the industry shows a fairly satis- 
factory trend over the six years 1925-30; the unusually low prices for all 
dairy produce prevailing during 1931 and 1932, have materially reduced 
the values for those years. Commencing with 1933 prices began to im- 
prove and this improvement is still continuing. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


In certain sections of Canada, the climate and soil are eminently 
adapted to fruit growing, and the Annapolis valley, the Niagara penin- 
sula and the Okanagan district of British Columbia are world famous 
centres of fruit production. Experimental shipments of apples from 
the Annapolis valley were first made in 1861. Up to 1890 the annual 
production of apples by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; 
but after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and in 
production, which latter reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, and 1,900,000 
barrels in 1911. Further high records were made in 1919 with over 
2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent districts. In Ontario, where 
the commercial production of all varieties of fruit has reached its highest 
development, apples have been grown from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but commercial orcharding has developed only during the 
past 50 or 60 years, and was only possible when the building of the 
railways permitted trees and fruit to be rapidly transported. In British 
Columbia commercial fruit growing is of comparatively recent origin, 
erowth in production having been particularly rapid since 1910. The first 
apple trees were planted about 1850, but not until after completion of 
the C.P.R. in 1886 were many trees planted for commercial purposes. In 
1933 British Columbia produced 4.647,640 boxes of apples. 
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In 1933 the total value of Canadian commercial fruits was $16,224,000, 
including: apples, $10,464,800; pears, $567,300; plums and prunes, $257,400; 
peaches, $1,146,300; cherries, $494,600; strawberries, $1,847,200; raspberries, 
$717,100; apricots, $84,000; and grapes, $645,300. 


Inset: Peaches boxes for export. 
(A) An incorrect pack. 
(B) Correctly packed. 


Grading and Packing Peaches in the Niagara Peninsula, Ontario. 


The preliminary estimate places the 1934 apple crop for Canada at 
3,096,600 barrels, as compared with 5,329,800 barrels in 1933, the large 
reduction being the result of severe winter injury, frosts at blossom time 
and summer drought in Eastern Canada. As compared with 1933, the 
Nova Scotia crop shows a reduction of about one-third, while the Ontario 
crop was reduced by about two-thirds, chiefly in the late varieties. The 
British Columbia apple harvest was slightly larger than that of 1933. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


The forests of Canada ranked third, after agriculture and mining, in 
1932 among the primary industries in their contribution to the national 
production. It is estimated that forest products make up about 15 p.c, 
of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of 
exports over imports which the group “wood, wood products and paper” 
provides, amounting to $123,784,411 for the fiscal year ended March, 1934, 
constitutes an influential factor in Canada’s international trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,153,005 square miles, about 32°8 p.c. 
carries merchantable timber, and 35°8 p.c. carries young growth. The 
remaining 31-4 p.c. is non-productive under present conditions. 

The total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 267,733 
million cubic feet capable of being converted into 448,255 million board 
feet of lumber and 1,528,767,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar 
forest products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 56°2 
p.c., the Prairie Provinces about 15 p.c., and British Columbia about 29 p.c. 
of this tctal volume. The total annual drain on the forests including loss 
by fire, etc., is estimated at 2,812 million cubic feet, but it does not follow 
that our capita! will be exhausted in the ninety-five years which a simple 
calculation might imply. The rate of utilization will no doubt be reduced 
as the supply diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful utilization and 
other preventable causes are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic 
feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest management, would pro- 
vide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of over twenty-six millions 
at our present annual rate of use, which amounts to about 271 cubic feet 
per capita. 

Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 


Operations in the Wocds 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures (1932) $92,000,000 annually, being 
made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $18,000,000; pulpwood 
for domestic use and export valued at $36,750,000; firewood valued at 
$30,600,000; hewn railway ties valued at $1,350,000; poles valued at $1,400, 
000; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, fence posts 
and rails, and wood for distillation. These figures, for 1932, are very much 
reduced from those of immediately preceding years (see table on next 
page) due to the curtailment of operations on the one hand and the lower- 
ing of the general price level on the other. It has been estimated that 
this rate of total primary forest production involves the cutting of over 
1,882,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber annually. In connection with 
operations in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw material for 
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the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other 
plants, but also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured 
state and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, 
piling and other primary products which are finished in the woods ready 
for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor forest products, 
such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tan- 
bark, which all go to swell the total. 


Eber srHs in the Woods—A carload of 120 ft. piling being shipped from 
British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The following table gives the total values of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1928 to 1932 inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1928-32 


Product 1928 1929 
‘ $ $ 

oge:and uboltsi.cceee te eee 76,481,481 | 79,278,543 
ETD WOOCMe ett ta en ae 74,848,077 | 76,120,063 
irewOOdiy.® 24a: eee ae oe 41,164,270 | 41,764,507 
Hewn railway ties............... 5,871,724 5, 730, 423 
Square timbers..c..0..2 ese eee Siemon 4,179,077 
GIES 2: Ai hdc eee ee he eteeae epee 4,934,371 6,677,559 
’ Round mining timber............ 998,146 1,028, 126 
Hence’ posts tt ea en wee 1,506,050 1,674,489 
Wood for distillation............. 476,726 455,957 
Bence: Tails an.) tee eee 463, 469 477,569 
Miscellaneous products........... 2,484,348 | 2,183,816 
Totals... Se see 212,950,799 |219,570,129 


1930 1931 1932 
$ $ $ 

75,563,041 | 32,889,204 | 18,029,759 
67,529,612 | 51,973,243 | 36,750,910 
43,786,064 | 44,237,948 | 30,627,632 
5,038,899 | 4,144,169 1,353, 664 
2,945,748 151,114 99, 403 
6,733,259 | 3,057,546 1,411,209 
885,343 958, 681 809, 700 
1,585,985 | 1,388,074 990, 568 
335,330 266,080 251,281 
624, 968 454,205 253,077 
1,825,245 | 1,603,666 1,529,049 
206,853,494 |141,123,930 | 92,106,252 
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LUMBER AND SAWMILL PRODUCTS 6] 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property 
of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only— 
and is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1932, 1,809,884 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $26,881,924. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 1,802,008 thousand 
shingles, valued at $3,556,823; 208,321 thousand lath, valued at $474,889; 
as well as numerous other products to the value of $7,593,011, bringing 
the total value of the products of the industry up to $38,506,647, which 
is only about 61 p.c. of the value of production for the previous year. 


Squaring Big Timber in a Pacific Coast Sawmill. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The following table gives the production of lumber and other saw- 
mill products, by provinces in 1932. B.C. produced over 44 p.c. of the 
total value, Que., 22 p.c., Ont., 18 p.c., followed by N.B., N\S., Alta., Man.. 
Sask., and P.E.I. in the order ‘named. 


Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, 1932 


Other Total 
Province Lumber Production Sawmill All 
Products Products 

M ft. bcm. $ $ $ 
Prncesidwardelslancdeeremaien nee eee eee 4,911 94,930 14,921 109,851 
INOVALS COLIA eerie teks ets or a coves oe ee tice 79,126 1,029,462 486, 792 1,516,254 
NewsBrunswick fe sa cee eee eres 112,314 1,690, 464 518,452 2,208,916 
QUEDEC ie San essen ree ic eh bes 358, 663 5, 942,606 4,004, 084 9,946,690 
QUESTION. ioe Pe eee a ee 212,140 4,745,636 711,405 5,457,041 
Mianitob aye tins cae aro ores Oat era 23,708 296, 500 11,842 308,342 
Saskatchewane tei cock oe. cect os eae Ors 15,549 257,993 3,459 261,452 
Al DORA ier eet i eye ee co etre eae eee bak 69, 100 915,695 53,009 968, 704 
British<@olumbia seg. cscs sie oh teas 934,373 | 11,908,638 | 5,820,759 | 17,729,397 


CUE Chace let eee ne eae een eae 1,809,884 | 26,881,924 | 11,624,723 | 38,505,647 
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Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more: 
important countries of the world. Canadian timbers have been given a 
preference in the British market. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufac-. 
turing industries in gross and net value of products, as well as in total 
number of employees and wages and salaries paid. Its development has. 
taken place for the most part durmg the present century, and is due 
chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to 
extensive resources of the various pulpwood species. 

The value of gross output of the industry increased rapidly and. 
steadily until the boom years following the Great War when it jumped 
to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a 
drop which was general throughout the industrial field. From that year 
on there was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 
followed by successive decreases to $123,415,492 in 1933. The large 
decreases of the latest four years have been due to both lower price levels: 
and diminished production; however, for the latest year, 1938, pro— 
duction has been substantially greater than for the previous year although 
the total value is nearly 10 p.c. less. 

The following table gives the gross and net values of production for 
the industry as a whole for the six years 1928 to 1933. 


Gross Net 

Production Production 
1 A) Se een aly tne, Semen ene. oc 3, WEG AR TF 2 $233 , 077,236 $144, 586,815 
AR OR Te a ns Ma AERC bars) Saar seh 243,970, 761 147,096,012 
LOSO) PROS CEO overstate ts PIMOS Le Cee ROP rae De ore 215,674,246 133, 681,991 
LOB Veet Hoe Poke te seat rele ieee 5 en ee ee 174, 733,954 110,786,276 
ALY ea MEN SNE TEE tye err aes LEO Ay 135,648, 729 86,677, 762 
1933 oss Ade See oe Ge Rie Wn 123,415,492 75,782,971 


The net value of production, which represents the difference between 
the values of raw materials and the finished products, is the best indication 
of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded from 
this viewpoint the pulp and paper industry has headed the lists of manu- 
facturing industries since 1920, when it replaced the saw mills. The 
industry has also headed the lists in wages’ and salaries’ distribution since 
1922, when it replaced the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first 
in gross value of products since 1925, exceeding flour-milling. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1933, com- 
prised 28 mills making pulp only, 42 combined pulp and paper mills, and 
25 mills making paper only. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the Two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1925-33 


Quebec Ontario Canada 
Year —_—_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LOZ DUA Owe nt Sees. 1,370,303} 50,490,231 976,717} 338,559,038] 2,772,507] 100,216,383. 
LOZ OS ee ee 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987] 38,008,752] 3,229,791 115,154,199 
tPA eR See ape hn ge ese 1,749,965} 60,884,169] 1,007,118] 35,034,468] 3,278,978 114,442,550 
Tira Ra Bek ele A asta tao 2,018,566} 67,467,328] 1,050,335} 35,708,079] 3,608,045] 121,184,214 
LODO MRE Boon digewt are 2,174,805} 69,286,498] 1,255,010} 39,963,767] 4,021,229] 129,033, 154 
1930.3 2A 78... he eee 1,833,000) 58,703,067|| 1,043,559] 31,463,873] 3,619,345] 112,355,872 
LOST Ae oe ee eee 1,513,658} 41,884,387 958,100} 22,944,943] 3,167,960) 84,780,819. 
LOB 2 eee a a ee ee 1,240,442) 31,124,954|| | 785,405) 18,735,105 2,663,248 64,412,453 
LOBD ss alee ee eA ee 1,360,704! 29,860,706 867,417! 18,644,259" 2.979.562) 64,114,074 
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In 1933 the 70 mills making pulp produced 2,979,562 tons valued at 
$64,114,074, representing an increase of 12 p.c. in quantity but a slight 
decrease in value from 1932, and of this about 75 p.c. by quantity was- 
made in combined mills and used by them in paper-making. About 4 
p.c. was made for sale in Canada and 21 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1933, 61-2 p.c. was ground 
wood, 18-6 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 11-9 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6-2 p.c. 
sulphate and soda and the remaining 2-1 p.c. screenings. 

The total production of paper in 1933 was 2,416,810 tons, which, with 
certain unspecified products, was valued at $97,030,429. Newsprint and 
similar paper made up 2,021,965 tons, or 83-7 p.c. of the total, valued at 


THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Three Rivers, Que.—The 
greatest Pulp and Paper 
Centre in the World. 


Hauling Logs to the Mill 
in Winter. 


Pulpwood being 
Barked at the 
Mill. (Note the 
chain conveyor im 
the foreground.) 


Courtesy, Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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$66,959,501, paper boards made up 9°6 p.c., wrapping paper 2°8 p.c., book 
and writing paper 2:5 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. The 
Canadian production of paper increased three and three-quarter times 
in the period from 1917 to 1929, owing chiefly to the increase in the 
production of newsprint, although practically all the different kinds of 
paper that are used in Canada at the present time can be produced in 
Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in the year 1983 was 113-2 p.c. greater 
than that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 
In 1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as 
in Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still 
increased in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 487 p.c. as com- 
pared to less than 30 p.c. in the United States. Since 1926 there has been 
an actual, as well as a relative, decrease in the United States production. 

The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are:— 


1934— tons 1934— tons tons 
JANUATY Aenea tere 188, 374 Miary-sre tie teva nan 242, 539 September.......... 196,172 
WODLUALY eee (40424 JUNE RE eee Meee 229, 637 October. co eee 235,021 

ALCS ee oe 210, 129 July sete 208, 238 INovember...-eeeue 240, 869 
tAtp rid prenyns veer ni a 216, 507 "AUSUSta wee eee 216,164 December... 2 saene — 


Trade in Newsprint and Other Forest Products.—A striking reflec- 
tion of the increased production of newsprint between 1910 and 1934 is seen 
in the trade figures. The export trade in paper did not develop until the 
beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, the exports of news- 
print paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 they were valued at 
over $53,000,000, whilst during the subnormal fiscal year 1933-34 Canada 
exported 2,024,057 tons of newsprint valued at $73,238,482. This single 
item of export thus ranks at present second only to wheat. Canadian 
newsprint is exported to over thirty countries and our total exports are 
greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 


During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood group were made up largely of unmanufactured products such as 
square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw materials 
made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood 
and paper group forms a smalier part of the total (about 25 p.c. for the 
fiscal year 1933-34), its character has changed. Of the exports of products 
of forest origin, fully or chiefly manufactured goods now form 74 p.c. and 
unmanufactured or partly manufactured, 26 p.c. Raw materials form only 
about 8 p.c. of the total. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper.—<According to the latest 
available statistics there were, in 1932, 4,153 establishments using wood or 
paper as principal raw materials. These consisted of 1,938 depending on 
sawmills, and 2,215 depending on the paper-mills for their materials. They 
employed 64,988 workers who were paid over $73,000,000 and their products 
were valued at more than $195,000,000. The development of the paper- 
using industries in Canada has been greatly accelerated within recent 
years by the production of cheap paper and paper-board made of wood- 
pulp, composition roofing, fibre wallboard and many other products which 
have found a definite place in modern building construction. For a more 
detailed treatment of industries founded on wood and paper the reader 
is referred to pages 91 and 92. 


CHAPTER VI 
MINES AND MINERALS 


Canada’s mineral industry, second in importance in net value of pro- 
duction among the primary industries of the Dominion in 1933, being 
surpassed in output value only by the great basic industry of agriculture, 
brings to the nation a prestige beyond the monetary measure of the 
mineral output. First in nickel, first in asbestos, second in cobalt, gold 
and copper, third in silver and zinc, and fourth in lead among the world’s 
producers, Canada enjoys an enviable position in the mining world with 
every prospect of future expansion. About one-third of the freight ton- 
nages moved in Canada consist of ores or other mineral products. 


Historical.—Though isolated discoveries had been frequent, system- 
atic prospecting began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William 
Logan, when the herculean task of exploring, mapping and geologically 
surveying Hastern Canada was begun. In 1863 a comprehensive “ Geology 
of Canada” was issued. Thus, between 1843 and 1863, may be said to have 
occurred the real inauguration of the mining industry in Eastern Canada. 
Meanwhile the Fraser River and Cariboo gold rushes of the ’fifties had 
founded the colony of British Columbia. 

The completion of the C.P.R. in 1885 opened a second chapter of even 
greater significance. Vast new territories where the prospector showed 
the way to other enterprise were rendered accessible. The most import- 
ant immediate find was made near Sudbury, Ont., in 1883, when in blast- 
ing a cutting for the railway a body of nickel-copper ore was uncovered 
which has since made the district world-famous. Other discoveries 
occurred later on in British Columbia, where during the ’nineties a remark- 
able succession of ore-bodies, especially auriferous copper and argentiferous 
lead-zine deposits, was located in the southeastern section of the province. 
The famous Klondyke rush of 1898 must not be omitted in this cursory 
enumeration. As transportation facilities were extended, other ore 
deposits in different regions were found, the silver of the Cobalt district, 
discovered in 1903 during the construction of the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and the extraordinarily rich gold finds at Porcupine 
(1909) and Kirkland Lake (1912) being notable examples. More recently, 
copper-gold and auriferous quartz discoveries in the Rouyn section of 
western Quebec led to the development of numerous mines and the con- 
struction of the Horne Copper Corporation’s smelter at Noranda, Quebec, 
where blister copper containing gold was first poured in December, 1927. 
Gold mines have since been opened up in the Red Lake, Matachewan 
and Michipicoten areas of Ontario, and gold, copper, zinc and other metal- 
bearing deposits of commercial value have been found in Manitoba, 
where large concentrating and smelting plants have been erected and 
brought into operation. Refineries for the production of electrolytic cop- 
per have been constructed and brought into operation at Copper Cliff, 
Ontario, and Montreal East, Quebec. In 1930, deposits of high grade 
silver-radium ores were discovered at Echo Bay, Great Bear Lake, N.W.T. 
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COAL MINING IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


Nos. 2 and 9 Collieries, 
Dominion Coal Company, 
Nova Scotia. 


Car Dumpers in 
a Nova Scotia 
Coal Mine 

Tipple. 


Koppers Coke Ovens of the Sydney 
Steel Plant, Nova Scotia. 


(Lower left) Coal Tipple at the Minto Coal Mine, Minto, N.B. 
(Lower right) King’s Coal Mine, Minto, N.B. 


Courtesy, Dominion Steel and Coal Co., Minto Coal Co. and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The low metal prices prevailing during the past three years have 
retarded the development of new base-metal mines in Canada, the Mon- 
arch lead-zinc mine at Field, B.C., being the outstanding exception. On 
the other hand, Canadian producers of primary gold have benefited 
greatly since 1931 from the pronounced increase in the price of the pre- 
cious metal. The profitable extraction of lower grade ores has been in- 
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itiated at some of the larger and well-established mines, properties which 
were under development have been brought to the producing stage as 
rapidly as possible, and the search for new properties intensified. 


Statistics of the Modern Industry.—Since 1886, when comprehensive 
data were first collected for the mining industry as a whole, the advance 
has been truly remarkable. Valued at $10,221,255 in 1886, or $2.23 per 
capita, ten years later production had more than doubled. In another 
ten years, the aggregate had grown three and one-half times. This total 
again more than doubled by 1916. In 1933 Canada’s mineral production 
was computed to be worth $221,482,000. This represented an increase of 
21:3 p.c. above the value of the 1932 production and reflects the almost 
general improvement in trade conditions. . 

In order of total values the leading mineral products of Canada in 
1933 were: gold, coal, copper, nickel, natural gas, zinc, lead, silver, asbestos, 
cement, sand and gravel, petroleum, stone, clay products, lime ‘and salt. 
This list of sixteen products includes all that reach an output value of 
$1,000,000 or over; together they make up about 98 p.c. of the total re- 
corded value of mineral production. In addition to these main prod- 
ucts, about 32 other minerals were extracted in commercial quantities 
during the year. Canada’s known mineral resources comprise a wide 
variety of minerals, many deposits of these being of sufficient richness 
to be of world importance. Canada produces normally about 90 p.c. of 
the world’s nickel, 60 p.c. of its asbestos, nearly 35 p.c. of its cobalt, 12 
p.c. of its gold, 12 p.c. of its lead, 10 p.c. of its silver, 15 p.c. of its zinc, 
and 13 p.c. of its copper; the Dominion is now also one of the world’s 
larger producers of the platinum metals, radium and uranium. The 
value of metallic mineral production in 1938 attained a 42 p.c. increase 
over 19382. Metals as a group still retain the premier position in Cana- 
dian mineral production; this is due largely to important increases in the 
production of gold, copper, lead, zinc and nickel. 

The value of production of non-metallics increased from $93,239,852 
in 1928 to $97,861,356 in 1929, then receded to $83,402,349 in 1930, $65,- 
346,284 in 1931 and $56,788,179 in 1932; in 1933 these minerals showed 
‘an encouraging increase to $57,770,463. 

The sub-group fuels (mainly coal) realized a production valued -at 
$47,778,436 in 1933 or about 83 p.c. of the group total. In 1928 the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum was 624,184 barrels valued at $2,035,300; in 
(1933 it had risen to 1,145,333 barrels valued at $3,138,791. This increase 
is almost entirely due to the greater production from Western Canada, 
especially the Turner Valley and other areas in the outer foothills. 

Clay products and other structural materials, including cement, stone, 
sand and gravel, and lime, showed an increase from $49,737,181 in 1928 
to $58,534,834 in 1929; this has been followed by successive recessions to 
$16,696,687 in 1933. 

In 1929, for the first time in Canada’s history, the mineral production 
rose above the three hundred million dollar level and recorded an in- 
crease of 13 p.c. over that of 1928, the former record year. The figures 
of values for 1933 established new records for gold and selenium. 

The mineral production of Canada is given, classified by groups and 
by provinces, in the following tables. From the second table it will be 
noticed that in 1933 Ontario produced 49-8 p.c. of the total, British Col- 
umbia was second with 13-9 p.c. and Quebec third with 12-7 p.c. 
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Mineral Production, Calendar Year 1933, and Official Estimate 
for Calendar Year 1934 


Item 
MeEta.uics 
Goldy Gee ee ee one tee fine oz. 
Estimated exchange on gold produced 
ilver fine oz. 
Nickel lb. 
Copper lb. 
Lead lb. 
ANC ASAe EN eLee : eS ROR ee lb. 
Othermetalss tek fee eee eee 
FL OLEISS e Rete Aghwee cea Ree 
Non-MeEtatiics 
Fuels 
COA ances ene See ton 
Natural case. ween tere M cu. ft. 
Petroleumpcriude: seen ee brl. 
Beate pec cne cee Ree ton 
PE Otal six 32, ec cel een aie Bee eee 
Other Non-Metallics 
ASD eStOSEE iis wttcsl. bance ee ton 
Keldspare..ec.css- a eee ton 
VDSUMD os sare cafes eee ee eee ton 
CORES o's aa: Shin oteivean Geshe otros ton 
QUATEA Nc ercchant cone ere ee ton 
CH DAA ss Toe ay eeten Seer. 2 ton 
Sodiumrsulphategsy ste a eee ts 
Salphurzss ) sees ee eee he ete ton 
Talevand soapstoneseus. nat sees cee 
Otbermon-metallics? vines... onl 
POUHISE Jace Welk: Meta oneeAe Soom 


Ciay Propucts aND OTHER 
StRucTURAL MaTERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 


ep eeeeseeececceseeesesresee 


1 Preliminary figures. 


1933 

Quantity Value 

$ 
2,949,309 60, 967, 626 
- 23,382,611 
15, 187,950 5,746,027 
83 , 264, 658 20, 130,480 
299, 982,448 21,634, 853 
266,475,191 6,372,998 
199, 131,984 6,393, 132 
- 2,387,866 
- 147,015, 593 
11,903,344 35, 923 , 962 
23, 138, 103 8,712, 234 
1,145,333 3,188,791 
1,131 3,449 
- 47,778,436 
158 , 367 i PAU iy 
10, 658 105,117 
382,736 675 , 822 
944 49 284 
185, 783 297,820 
280,115 1,939,874 
= 485,416 
57,373 510,299 
= 190, 836 
- 538, 892 
- 10,004,537 
- 2,262,835 
3,007,482 4,536,935 
323 , 540 2,432,306 
- 7,464,611 
- 16,696, 687 


221,495,253 


eo | | | eee 


19341 

Quantity Value 

$ 
2,964,395 61,279,000 
= 40,963,000 
16,350,029 7,764,000 
130, 346, 400 30,674,000 
367,054,472 26,881,000 
342,811,000 8,357,000 
300,747,113 9.169.000 
a 7,581,000 
a 192, 668,000 
13,891, 138 42,, 432,000 
22025 .000 8,524,000 
1,440,200 3,774,000 
492 1,000 
a 54,731, 000 
160,056 4,927,000 
14,941 120,000 
462, 433 817,000 
746 102, 000 
251,483 492000 
318, 487 2,015,000 
a 519.000 
81,343 671,000 
Bs 180,000 
Be 734.000 
ras 10,577,000 
2 2,385, 000 
3,773,979 5,729,000 
430,000 3/204, 000 
ae 9,043,000 


? In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


20,361,000 


278,337,000 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces 1931, 1932 and 1933 
A FE SE ECS SEI INS NE EE RTOS) EP OER ies ene 


Province 


or Territory 1931 1933 
$ p.c. of $ $ p.c. of 
total total 
Nova Scotia........ 21,080, 746 9-24 16, 198,573 8-9 16,966, 183 7-7 
New Brunswick.. 2,176,916 0-96 2,223,505 1-2 2,107, 682 0-9 
Quebec wren. 35, 696, 563 15-65 24,512,470 13-4 28,141, 482 12-7 
Ontarioweeete soe 96,113, 235 42-15 79, 509, 239 43-5 110, 205,021 — 49-8 
Manitoba........... 9,965, 854 4-37 8,714, 459 4-8 9,026,951 4-1 
Saskatchewan....... 1,931, 880 0-85 1,681, 697 0-9 2,477,425 1-1 
Albertasck see 23, 580, 727 10-34 21,183,079 11-6 19,702,953 |, «89 
British Columbia... 85,337, 756 15-50 26, 767, 522 14-7 30, 794, 504 13-9 
Wukonyecec oe 2,145, 347 0-94 1,891,371 1-0 2,041, 223 0-9 
Northwest Terri- 
TOTICS sree ee - = - - 31, 829 - 
Totals.......... 228, 029, 018 100-00 ' 182,681,915 100-0 | 221,495,253 100-0 
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Review of Conditions in 1934 


The pronounced improvement experienced in almost all branches of 
the Canadian mining industry during 1933 and more especially in the 
later months of the year continued with growing certainty into 1934. 
During the first half of 1934 notable gains in value were recorded for the 
output of every metal with the exception of arsenic; this was especially 
the case for gold, copper, lead, nickel, the platinum metals, silver and zinc. 
The mining industry, however, continued to feel keenly the relatively low 
level of base-metal prices, more especially those for copper, lead and zinc, 
and it is a tribute to the efficiency of the base-metal mining industry that 
operators should have been able to maintain production during the period 
of excessively low prices which have prevailed during the past few years. 


Canadian producers of primary gold, especially those operating on low 
grade ores, have, in common with those of other countries, benefited great- 
ly since 1931 from the pronounced increase in the price of the precious 
metal, an increase realized in an era of peculiar economic conditions which 
were not only complex in nature but international in scope. The more 
outstanding events associated with the recent rise in the price of gold 
include the suspension of specie payments by the United Kingdom on Sep- 
tember 21, 1931; the direct control and licensing of Canadian gold exports 
by the Government; the purchase by the Government of all new gold 
bullion produced in the Dominion with the payment to the miner of equali- 
zation exchange; the departure of the United States from the gold: stan- 
dard on April 19, 1933, and the announcement on January 31, 1934, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that thereafter the United States Treasury would purchase 
gold from any quarter at $35 per fine ounce. This announcement was made 
under the powers conferred on him by Congress to raise the price of gold, 
if necessary, up to 41-34 per fine ounce, or double the former standard 
value. Legislation passed by the Canadian Government on June 15, 1934, 
provides for a levy of 25 per cent on the premium value of gold deposited 
for sale at the Royal Canadian Mint produced from ore mined in Canada. 
It is provided, however, that the tax shall not operate to reduce the 
amount received by the depositor for gold below $30 per ounce and is 
not applicable to mines which have not paid dividends continuously since 
1983 (see p. 143); deductions for income tax are allowed. 


The first step toward implementing the International Silver Purchase 
Agreement was taken in 1934 when the Minister of Finance called for 
tenders as of August 20th for the delivery of silver bullion up to an 
amount of 250,000 ounces. 


Improvement in the non-metallic and structural materials industries 
was almost general in 1934; advances were particularly pronounced for 
coal, asbestos, feldspar, graphite, gypsum, magnesite, silica, sodium sul- 
phate, clay products, cement and lime. The recovery in the structural 
materials industry is especially encouraging after the several years of 
annual recessions. 

The most outstanding feature of the Canadian mining industry in 
1934 was undoubtedly the great increase in the search for and exploration 
and development of auriferous ores; prospecting activities were not only 
intensified in the older fields but were extended into areas heretofore con- 
sidered by the miner as almost virgin in character. 


In Nova Scotia, coal mining continued to constitute the major mineral 
producing industry and recorded during the first half of 1984 an increase 
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of 62:7 p.c. in tonnage output compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Diatomite, salt and gypsum, three of the more im- 
portant economic minerals of the province, were produced in excess of 
1933 and gold mining developments were more widespread than usual 
with the industry showing distinct signs of a general revival. 

Coal and gypsum mining comprise two of the more important 
branches of the industry in New Brunswick; both minerals were pro- 
duced throughout 1934. The province also continued to contribute other 
mineral wealth in the form of petroleum and grindstones, together with clay 
products, stone and other structural materials. 

The stability and well-being of the industry in Quebec, in 1934, was 
distinctly reflected, not only in the increased value of mineral output, 
but by the magnitude of the development and exploration programs con- 
ducted throughout the various mineral-bearing areas of ‘the province. 
The copper mining and smelting operations of Noranda Mines, Limited, 
at Rouyn were continuous in 1934 and constitute the largest of their kind 
in the province. It was reported that construction on a 500-ton cyanide 
plant was commenced by the company and that this unit would be in 
operation in 1935. The electrolytic copper refinery of the company’s sub- 
sidiary, Canadian Copper Refiners, located at Montreal East, was in pro- 
duction throughout the year. The concentrator of Aldermac Mines, Lim- 
ited, was placed in operation and shipments of concentrates commenced. 
In the Eastern Townships the Consolidated Copper and Sulphur Co. at 
Eustis was active throughout the year; the copper concentrates of this 
company continued to go to the United States’ smelters. Gold-mining 
developments were almost widespread throughout the northwestern part of 
the province. The operators in 1933, including Siscoe, Green Stabell, 
Beattie, Granada, Bussieres and O’Brien-Cadillac reported important gold 
outputs, while new gold mills coming into production in 1934 included the 
McWaters and Sullivan Consolidated; the intention to erect a mill at the 
Arntfield mine was announced. Improvement in the asbestos mining in- 
dustry was strongly evidenced in 1934 by the very considerable increase in 
sales over those of the preceding year. 

Prospecting for gold ores and the exploration and development of 
known auriferous deposits were more extensive in Ontario than for many 
years. These activities were common to both the older producing camps 
and new areas. The higher price for the metal stimulated the study and 
examination of new deposits, or ore zones, heretofore considered of doubt- 
ful economic importance. In the two older camps, Kirkland Lake and 
Porcupine, some of the properties, closed prior to the revaluation of gold, 
were reopened and placed in production or further explored as to their 
economic possibilities. The higher price for the metal also permitted, in 
some of the producing mines, a very considerable extension or increase 
of pay ore with the resultant milling of rock of lower gold content and 
important increases in ore reserves. A review of this kind is necessarily 
of a cursory nature and as such can only include some of the more out- 
standing features of the year’s mining developments. During 1934, the 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd. carried out important mining 
operations on promising gold deposits in Hislop township and the Matache- 
wan area, in the latter district the company completed a mill at the 
Young-Davidson mine and in the same area mining and construction 
operations were conducted on the Otisse property by Matachewan Con- 
sohidated Mines. In the Sudbury area McMillan Gold Mines Ltd. com- 
menced milling, and in the Little Long Lac field, in Thunder Bay district, 
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mining operations were conducted on numerous gold-bearing deposits; 
important reserves of gold ore were reported as proven at the Little Long 
Lac mine and milling was commenced at this property in the latter part 
of the year. At Sturgeon Lake the St. Anthony mine came into produc- 
tion and in the district of Patricia new mills were completed and placed 
in operation by Casey Summit Gold Mines, Pickle Crow Gold Maines, 
J.M. Consolidated Mines and Central Patricia Gold Mines. Construction 
of a mill in the Red Lake area was commenced at the McKenzie-Red 
Lake gold property. Other new mills reaching production in 1934 included 
those of the North Shore Gold Mines near Schreiber and the Munro- 
Creesus in the Beatty-Munro area. Shipments of auriferous ores were 
reported from the Cameron Island mine, Shoal Lake; the Moffatt Hall 
mine, Kirkland Lake; and the Dikdik in the Thunder Bay district. At 
Sudbury both the International Nickel Company of Canada and Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines conducted continuous mining and smelting operations 
throughout the year and the production of nickel, copper and the platinum 
metals showed substantial gains over the preceding year. In the silver- 
cobalt mining industry the principal mining operations were conducted at 
the Gowganda and Cobalt mines of M. J. O’Brien Ltd. At Copper Cliff 
the electrolytic copper refinery of the Ontario Refining Co. was operated 
continuously during 19384; this plant treats the blister copper produced by 
the International Nickel Company. 

Reports in 1934 of sensationally rich gold discoveries in the Sturgeon 
River area, east of lake Nipigon, resulted in an old time gold rush to this 
field; large areas of ground were staked and many gold claims recorded. 

The industry in Manitoba was featured largely by the greatly stimu- 
lated activity in the gold-bearing areas; mining and milling were con- 
tinuous at the Central Manitoba and San Antonio mines. Milling opera- 
‘tions were resumed by Diana Gold Mines and important development 
work was furthered at the Gunnar Gold, Forty-Four, God’s Lake, Smelter 
Gold and Gabrielle mines. Other gold-mining operations in the province, 
during 1934, included those of the Vanson Manitoba Gold Maines, Island 
Lake, Wylie-Dominion and Wallace Lake Gold Mines. In the Lac du 
Bonnet section commercial shipments of feldspar were made; lithium ores 
have also been worked in this area. At Flin Flon the mining and metal- 
lurgical operations of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
were continuous, the company producing blister copper, refined zinc and 
the precious metals, gold and silver. The ore deposit of this company 
extends into the province of Saskatchewan and that province is given 
credit for metals recovered to the west of the boundary. 

An outstanding feature in Saskatchewan was the increase in ship- 
ments of natural sodium sulphate in 1934. The coal-mining industry of 
the province continued to make important contributions to the mineral 
production of the Dominion and important investigations were completed, 
in 1934, concerning the economic possibility of Saskatchewan clays of the 
Fuller’s earth type. 

Mining in Alberta is almost entirely confined to the production of 
fuels and minerals for the fabrication of structural materials. General con- 
ditions in the industry showed signs of improvement and, during the first 
part of the year, increases were recorded for coal and petroleum as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1933; in the Fort McMurray dis- 
trict the production of bituminous sands was continued. | 

British Columbia witnessed most satisfactory developments in its 
mining industry in 1934. At Trail the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
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Night View of an Oil Well in the Turner Valley, 
Alberta. Inset: Diamond drill in operation in 
the Turner Valley district. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Company of Canada showed an increased output of metals and both its 
metallurgical plants and the Sullivan mine were operated continuously. 
At Britannia Beach the Britannia Mining and Smelting Company pro- 
duced zinc, copper and auriferous pyrite concentrates; operations at the 
mine were curtailed compared with former years. The mines and smelter 
of the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co. at Anyox, 
were active throughout the year and at Field the Base Metals Mining 
Corporation was in steady production and completed important develop- 
ment programs on both the east and west lead-zine ore bodies. ‘Gold- 
mining activity in British Columbia, as in most of the other provinces, 
was the most prominent feature of the industry in 1934. Prospecting and 
exploration were greatly increased and were prevalent in nearly all the 
gold-bearing districts of the province. Important development work was 
conducted on the better known properties in the Cariboo, Bridge River, 
Nelson and Omineca districts. The more outstanding mining operations 
included those of the Premier, Pioneer, Bralorne, Vidette, Cariboo, Gold 
Quartz, Windpass, Relief Arlington, Reno, Surf Point, Twin Lakes, B.R.X., 
Wayside, Ymir Yankee Girl, Velvet, Dunwell, Columario, Bradian and 
Atlin-Ruffner. Coal mining is a major branch of the mining industry in 
this province and the output of the mineral, in 1934, comprised a very 
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important part of the provincial mineral production. The production of 
gypsum, clay products and structural materials continued as a prominent 
factor in the industrial life of British Columbia. 

Mining in the Yukon Territory was confined to the various placer 
gold operations and the mining of silver-lead ores by the Treadwell 
Yukon Company. At Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories 
extensive development work was carried out on various deposits of silver 
and silver-pitchblende ores. The mill of the Eldorado Gold Mines was 
in operation and important shipments of mine products were made to the 
company’s radium refinery located at Port Hope, Ontario. 

The annual estimate of Canadian mineral production, as based on a 
preliminary survey conducted by the Bureau for 1934, indicates that min- 
ing, one of the Dominion’s great basic industries, has not only successfully 
weathered the successive years of world depression but has definitely 
emerged with the attainment of outstanding records for the production of 
several of the major metals. During the calendar year 1934 the estimated 
value of the nation’s mineral output totalled $278,337,000, an increase of 25-7 
p.c. over 1933. The enhanced price of gold continued as a very important 
factor in the stimulation of the production of that metal and while there 
was only an estimated increase of about 15,000 ounces over the preceding 
year the increase in the amount of exchange equalization paid to the mines 
amounted to 75 p.c., resulting in a new high record for the value of Cana- 
dian gold production. 

Notwithstanding the continuation of relatively low prices for the base 
metals, the producers of primary metals established all time high records 
in the quantity of nickel, copper, lead and zinc while the output of plati- 
num metals achieved its highest point in the history of Canadian metal 
mining. 

The almost general advance in trade and industry was reflected 
in a distinct improvement in the non-metallic mining industries; compared 
with 1932 the value of mica production increased 107 p.c.; quartz, 65 p.c.; 
coal, 18 p.c. and feldspar, 14 p.c.; increases in both quantity and value were 
recorded for gypsum, salt, sodium sulphate and sulphur. 

Improvement in the structural material industries was general, advances 
being made in the value of clay products, cement, lime, sand and gravel 
and stone. These industries, collectively, realized a gain of 22 p.c. in the 
value of their output as compared with that of the preceding year, a gain 
which is consistent with an increase in building activities. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Canada, rich in other natural resources, occupies a favourable posi- 
tion with respect to water powers. In most sections of the country innum- 
erable lakes furnish stabilizing conditions favourable to control and regu: 
lation of river flow. At January 1, 1935, there was a total installation of 
7,547,035 h.p. which, great as it is, represents only 17:27 p.c. of an esti- 
mated total possible installation of 43,700,000 h.p. According to the most 
recent compilation of World Power Conference data, Canada’s water- 
power installation ranks second, being exceeded only by that of the United 
States, while her per capita installation of 0-69 h.p. is almost seven times 
that of the United States. More than 87 p.c. of Canada’s hydraulic instal- 
lation is in central electric stations. 

The table below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, and also the estimated potential power by provinces. These 
estimates include only rivers where the flows and heads have been 
measured; they are based on continuous power available twenty-four 
hours each day at 80 p.c. efficiency, 7.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. 
The two estimates shown are: first, power available throughout the year 
based on the minimum flow or flow during the dry periods; and second, 
the maximum available for six months. Because power is seldom required 
continuously 24 hours each day to the full capacity of the generating 
equipment, water can generally be stored during the hours of light demand 
and used during the hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever 
feasible, power plants are equipped with generating machinery having a 
capacity much greater than the theoretical continuous power of the 
waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, 
January 1, 1935 


Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Province or Territory Turbine 
At At Installation 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow Flow 
h.p h.p h.p 
Prince Ed ward Jeland oy 9, mest 63, ae oe 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INGVADCObAS thu ae kn ee ree ee Ren ae 20, 800 128,300 116,367 
Newibrinawiclinnt yn. es cee |. Lhe ee yas 68, 600 169, 100 133 , 681 
uC DOG is Gen. tke ere 7 0 eae me 8, 459, 000 13,064, 000 3,703,320 
Ontario s Vitec... Mee ee eet) tame mente gene tntaaS 5,330,000 6, 940, 000 2,305, 100 
Manitoba. 4.0208. ooieilipc os ae © ae. a amen Ce 3,309, 000 5,344,500 390,925 
paskatchowan. 77: sg ucdusautm teh ee eee 542,000 1,082,000 42,035 
ANDOrta Mets ie oo Oe nn Nee ora, 52 Se a Ae 390, 000 1,049,500 71,597 
Britiel Colum Din. cletemreselue . ake aon LE 1,931,000 5,103,500 MC enalin 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................... 294,000 731,000 13,199 
Totals ee teh ies uae eer sacee Aen te 20,347,400 33,617, 200 7,547,035 


a ee 


The progress of water-power development in Canada has been ex- 
tremely rapid as is indicated by the diagram on p. 75, its stability has been 
proven during the recent years of industrial and financial depression. 
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PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 
JAN, Is! 1901 TO 1935 


eee PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABLE WATER POWER ero 
} AT ORDINARY MINIMUM FLOW at 


YUKON § NWT. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALBERTA 
SASKATCHEWAN 
MANITOBA 
ONTARIO 

QUEBEC 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


2 3 4 S 6 W 
MILLIONS OF HORSE POWER 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces while small in comparison with the sites in the other 
provinces constitute a valuable economic resource the development of 
which is supplemented by power from abundant indigenous coal supplies. 
Quebec with almost double the available water power and more than one 
and one-half times the hydraulic installation of Ontario, the province next 
in order, has achieved a remarkable development during the past ten 
years, her installation considerably more than doubling in that period. 
More than 83 p.c. of her total installation is operated by nine large joint 
stock company central station organizations. Ontario, like Quebec, with- 
out local coal supplies, also has abundant water-power resources. The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, a co-operative municipally- 
owned enterprise, province-wide in its field, operates plants aggregating 
almost 63 p.c. of the total hydraulic installation of the province and serv- 
ing 757 municipalities. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest 
power resources and the greatest development, 77 p.c. of the total hydraulic 
development of the three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg river 
to serve the city of Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities and, over the 
transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission, some 60 munici- 
palities in southern Manitoba. British Columbia, traversed by three dis- 
tinct mountain ranges, ranks fourth in available power resources and her 
hydraulic development is exceeded only by those of Quebec and Ontario. 
The water powers of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, while consider- 
able, are so remote from markets as to limit their present commercial] 
development to local mining uses. 

Construction During 1934.—The Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 


pany installed the initial 160,000 h-p. of its Rapide Blanc development on 
the St. Maurice river. The Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Com- 
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TYPICAL CANADIAN HYDRO ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


Typical Water-Power Installations across Canada.—The illustration shows: 

1. Grand Falls Station, N.B., Gatineau Power Co. Installation 80,000 
h.p., average head 115 ft. The water to operate the four turbines, each 
20,000 h.p. capacity, is conveyed from the head works shown in the upper 
right section of the picture through a tunnel of horseshoe section, 2,700 ftuan 
length and 24 ft. in diameter, under the central section of the town of Grand 
Falls to the power house shown in the lower centre of the picture. The 
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pany added 100,000 h-p. to the 200,000 h-p. previously installed in its 
plant at Beauharnois on the St. Lawrence river and is expected to make 
a further similar addition during 1935. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario installed a 1,200 h.-p. plant on the Albany river to 
serve the newly opened Crow River mining area. The town of Orillia 
proceeded with plans for 4,600 h-p. development near Minden on the 
Gull river.. In British Columbia the Bridge River Power Company, Lim- 
ited, completed a temporary development of 4,600 h.-p. to serve the Bridge 
River mining district pending the construction of its much larger plant 
at the same site. In Nova Scotia 3,750 h.-p. was installed at Hartville to 
serve the Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Mills. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 87 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(260) which derive their power entirely from fuels and 41 hydraulic sta- 
tions which also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 

generated for sale is produced by water power. 


The production of electric energy by central electric stations has in- 
creased at a very rapid rate since the Great War. The output in 1919, 
the first year for which production has been compiled, amounted to 5,497,- 
204,000 kilowatt hours and by 1980 it had grown to 18,093,802,000 kilo- 
watt hours, or an increase of 230 p.c. With the incidence of the industrial 
depression it dropped 10 p.c. in 1931 and a small percentage in 1932, but 
in 1933 about half the loss was regained and the output for the first ten 
months of 1934 indicates a record output for the year of over 20,000 
million kilowatt hours. About one-third of this power is used in the pulp 
and paper industry for driving machines and in electric boilers, while 
electric boilers in all industries use about 20 p.c. of the total production. 
Other large users of electric energy are the primary iron and steel, non- 
ferrous smelting, acids, alkalies and salts plants, abrasive products and flour 


power is transmitted over a 132,000 v. steel tower line, 104 miles in length, 
to the mills of the New Brunswick International Paper Co. at Dalhousie and 
over a 66,000 v. line to the Fraser Company’s mills at Edmundston. 


2. Beauharnois Station, Quebec, Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company. Initial designed capacity, 500,000 h.p—present installation 
300,000 h.p., average head 80 ft. Plant operated by water conveyed from 
Lake St. Francis through combined ship and power canal (uncompleted 
at date of picture) 15 miles in length, 3,000 ft. wide and providing for 27 ft. 
navigation, ‘provision being made for locks at the lower or Lake St. Louis 
end. The power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and to Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated. 

3. Great Falls Station, Manitoba Power Co., Ltd., (Winnipeg Electric 
Co.) at Great Falls, Winnipeg river, 75 miles from Winnipeg. Installation 
168,000 h.p., average head 56 ft. Power transmitted to Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Paper Company’s mill at Pine Falls and to Central Manitoba Mines, Ltd. 

4. Coquitlam-Buntzen Station, No. 2, Vancouver Power Co. (British 
Columbia Power Corporation, Ltd.) on north arm Burrard Inlet, 16 miles 
from Vancouver. Installation 40,500 h.p., average head 395 ft. Power 
distributed in Vancouver and districts adjoining. Note the triple line of 
penstocks running almost vertically down the face of the cliff in the rear of 
the power house. 

5. Queenston Station, Ontario Hydro-Hlectric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Installation 560,000 h.p., average head 305 ft. The intake is 
located 2 miles above Niagara Falls, the water being conveyed through 12% 
miles of canal to the screen house, thence down the cliff in concrete embedded 
yteel penstocks. Power is distributed over the Niagara System of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

Courtesy, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Dept. of the Interior. 
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and feed mills. These six industries consume about half of the total pro- 
duction of all central electric stations. In 1933, approximately 10 p.c. was 
used for residence lighting and other domestic services and 5-5 p.c. was 
exported to the United States. 

According to latest data the rated capacity of electric motors in manu- 
facturing industries constitutes 77 p.c. of that of all power machines and 
in several industries, such as sugar refineries, dyeing, cleaning and launder- 
ing, bridge and structural steel, machinery, brass and copper, cement, fer- 
tilizers and artificial ice plants, the power used is almost exclusively elec- 
tric. Over 84 p.c. of all electric motors in manufacturing industries are 
driven on power purchased from central electric stations and the remainder 
are driven by electricity generated within the industries. 


Electric Welding—Welding the Outer End of a Rear Axle Housing to the 
Flange in a Canadian Motor-Car Plant—The important industrial prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec are coal-less, but their vast water powers 
have enabled them to generate hydro-power economically for use in the 
great primary and fabricating industries. An increasing quantity of 
central station power is used in mining, smelting, pulp and paper, and 
electro-chemical operations. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The substitution of electric energy for other forms of energy for driv- 
ing machines is increasing each year and also it is displacing coal in other 
fields; enormous quantities of electric energy are used, as mentioned above, 
for producing steam in electric boilers, particularly in paper mills. Most 
of the power used for this purpose is off-peak or surplus power, for which 
there is no other market at the time, and when it is withdrawn coal is 
substituted, but in some cases it is purchased on contract to be delivered 
as required. In 1924, only 260,489,000 kilowatt hours were used in electric 
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boilers. The consumption grew steadily and in 1983 it amounted to 
3,608,400,000 kilowatt hours, or over 18 times the 1924 consumption. New 
boilers are being installed in industries using steam for process purposes 
and for the first nine months of 1934 the total consumption was 42 p.c. 
over the 1933 figure for the same period. The growth, however, has not 
been entirely in off-peak power, which if not sold would go over the dam, 
nor in exports to the United States; the total production less the exports 
and deliveries to electric boilers, or what may be considered as “ firm” 
power, has grown at a rapid rate during the present year and the total 
for the first nine months of the year was 15 p.c. over the corresponding 
total in 1983 and 2-5 p.c. over the 1930 total, the previous peak year. 
Electric furnaces and electro-chemical industries use large quantities of 
electric energy and, despite the relatively low industrial level of produc- 
tion in the industry in 1933, the primary iron and steel industry purchased 
118,500,000 kilowatt hours for all purposes and the non-ferrous smelting 
and refining industry used 1,221,117,000 kilowatt hours, of which 1,213,- 
805,000 was purchased from central electric stations. Domestic use, or the 
consumption for residence lighting and appliances in the homes, has also 
grown from 1,489,575,000 kilowatt hours in 1930 to 1,650,395,000 kilowatt. 
hours in 1933, or by 8 p.c. during what has been probably the worst three 
years Canada has experienced in an economic sense. 

Investments in central electric stations amounted to $1,386,532,055 
which was larger than for any other manufacturing industry, revenues for 
1933 amounted to $117,532,081 and 1,371,806 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. The average cost for domestic service was 2:18 cents 
per kilowatt hour, or considerably less than half of the average cost in the 
United States. 

The average monthly outputs of the large central electric stations im 
Canada, 1926-34, are shown below. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-34 
(Thousaads of kilowatt hours) 


From From 
Year Water Fuel Total 
LOD Geer re ee eer eA a OW eee ee oe ee a wane 991,041 16, 746 1,007, 787 
10 Oe eae ee Monet Ont Ee eee ee mE INN att ee oy OM sie 1,193,481 18,944 1,212, 425. 
HHO BAS As legn es UA Cha Say GUE ec Ec Gee Ne ae ea St ara 1,340, 292 21,192 1,361,376 
1 Oe oes aE GR AVAL uPhch i Euloreh by CEA et: Pree AU ne 1, 441, 203 PA 69D? 1, 468, 825 
A ROBY D)e aban Als.575 Soy GB SRG NG Oooo Or estat ie Men ee ea 1,463 , 330 25, 230 1,488,560 
IRE LE Be eS 8 er RG ad ne VOR Behe ie tk ene 1,339, 907 26,071 1,365,978 
1932 ese Ra LM CRP ee OES oe een Rae Pee RT NEUEN Rs ict cs ae or 1,296,360 25, 845 1,322,205 
DBS Pe Aerie Bit ae DENN Nat!) a AAR UIP SRSA Oe den. ain ne 1, 436, 486 26, 150 1, 462, 636: 
1OZ4N((Tentmvontaswa erage) ee me ett en te ey aren ert nae 1,685, 230 28,302 1,713,532 


The above figures are interesting as showing the consistent progress of 
the industry from 1926 to 1930. Even in the worst of the depression years,. 
1932, the drop in output was only a little over 11 p.c. of the maximum, 
and, for 1934, while industry generally was just beginning to recuperate, 
the central electric stations will, judging from the ten-month figures, 
establish a new all-time record for energy produced. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


The Canadian Fishing Grounds.—Canada’s extensive fishing grounds 
border the Atlantic and the Pacific and also include an unrivalled inland 
fresh-water system of lakes and rivers. On the Atlantic, from Grand 
Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including lesser bays and indenta- 
tions, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean 
waters comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of 


THE SALMON FISHERIES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Boats Getting into Position 
in “Line of Tow”, 


Skeena River, B.C. 


Inset: A salmon caught 
ins @ sill ome: 


Fishing Boats Discharging 
at the Docks, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


A Modern Method of 
Handling the Salmon on 
Arrival at the Cannery. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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the fishing area of the North Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 square 
miles of Atlantic inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. 
Large as are these areas, they represent only a part of the fishing grounds 
of Canada; the Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in 
length and is exceptionally well sheltered, while throughout the interior 
is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh 
water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles—a total which does not include lake Winni- 
peg (9,398 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds 
is the quality of their product. Food fish improve in proportion to the 


- purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken and, by this 


standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish and sal- 
mon are the peers of any in the world. By far the most valuable fisheries 
of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, belong to Canada. 

Statistics of the Modern Industry.—The present fishing industry of 
Canada is the growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish 
in what are now the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of 
$1,500,000, while that of Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 total 
production was worth $6,500,000 and was again more than doubled by 
1878. In the ’80’s it passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. In 1932 
the value was $25,957,109, and in 1933, $27,558,053, this increase marking 
the first upward movement since 1928. The totals given represent the 
total value of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or other- 
wise prepared state. 

The tables following show the production of the industry by prov- 
inces for the years 1900, 1914 and 1938, and the production by principal 
kinds for the years 1932 and 1933. 

The fisheries also employ considerable capital and labour. In the 
primary operations of catching the fish the total capital represented by the 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, weirs, wharves, etc., was $25,389,482 in 1933, of 
which $21,093,282 was invested in the sea fisheries and $4,296,200 in the 
inland fisheries. Employees in these primary operations numbered 65,506. 
In the secondary operations of fish-canning and curing the establishments 
numbered 620, the capital invested was $15,532,775 and the employees 
numbered 14,042 for 1933. 


Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1900, 1914 and 1933 


Value of Production Per cent of -Total 
Province Value 

1900 1914 1933 1900 1914 1933 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,059, 198 1,261, 666 842,345 4-9 4-1 3-1 
INOW COUIA Ss eetrt-y eiie neers 7,809, 152 7,730,191 6,010,601 36-2 24-7 21-8 
New Brunswick................ 3, 769, 742 4,940, 083 3,061, 152 17-5 15-8 11-1 
Quebec s.ers 20k Gece ees 1,989, 279 1,924, 430 2,128,471 9-2 6-2 7:7 
Ontario’.ee cio Ree aa oe 1,333, 294 2,755,291 2,089, 842 6-2 8-8 7-6 
Manitoba cnctcnit ee nee 455, 749 849,422 1,076, 136 eal 2-7 3°9 
Saskatchewatics sj swnsaes sates \ 989. 410 132,017 186, 417) 1-2 0-4 0-7 
Alberta cen seen se enter Tegre 86, 720 144,518/ 0-3 0°5 
British Columbiaeenesss ee 4,878,820 | 11,515,086 | 12,001,471 22-7 36-8 43-5 
Yukon piel seats come ee not known 69, 725 17,100 - 0-2 0-1 
Totals... <a. See 21,557,639 | 31,264,631 | 27,558,053 || 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
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Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1932 and 1933 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value aad arranged by value in 1933) 


1932 1933 
Kind Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 
SANG ONES: tina? ade etn ct Pole aes. dene aad 1,331,054 | 8,037,904 || 1,456,501 9,758,346 
LODSUOEs ose fee eat nk eta ene 483,488 | 4,745,311 374,916 3,524,355 
COU SS LF OAs He Be TOR ee 1,428,941 | 2,193,621 1,561, 647 2,598, 756 
Herring ids iuteoutent asa ae Ny eee ee alee \ cree 1,862,372 | 1,473,288 || 2,056,706 1,808,970 
Halibut. er cect oncogene, eae eee ee 193, 845 1, 227, 680 200, 824 1,694, 405 
Whitetshipk S00 see S, 0  Penee 138,478 1,193, 634 152, 135 1, 136, 400 
SACOG: A snc te tse ee eS, oe 360, 185 1,114, 802 268, 881 832, 029 


Trade in Fish and Fish Products. Although the domestic consump- 
tion of fish in Canada is increasing, the trade still sends largely to foreign 
markets. Perhaps 60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the 
calendar year 1933, total exports amounted to $20,223,610, of which 
$8,796,015 went to the United States and $4,384,007 to the United King- 
dom. The most important single export is canned salmon (to the United 
Kingdom and European markets) , followed closely by canned lobster, while 
cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.) is third in order 
of value. For fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United 
States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s export trade in fish falls 
below that of the United Kingdom and Norway alone. 

Canadian imports of fish and fish products including fish oils, ete., in 
1933, amounted to $1,694,- 
325, of which about 30 p.c. 
came from the United 
States; 36 p.c. of the im- 
ports were canned fish, 
chiefly sardines. 


ge 


Lobster Fishing in New Brunswick.—Pulling the traps. Inset: Freshly 
boiled lobster ready for canning. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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The expansion described above was featured by numerous changes in 
conditions. In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were the 
most important items of the catch; to-day British Columbia, with her 
enormous salmon and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the provinces 
(a leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), accounting 
for nearly half of the catch. The lobster fishery of Eastern Canada has 
also become vastly more important, until it is now the largest fishery of 
the kind in the world. But the greatest element of change has been con- 
tributed by improvements in the methods of catching and preparing the 
fish, and especially by the development of the fish-canning industry. In 
1870 there were but three lobster canneries on the Atlantic coast of Can- 
ada; in 1933 these canneries numbered 329 employing over 6,000 people; 
30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The salmon canneries of the Pacific 
are all large ones and numbered 44 in 1933. The salmon pack of British 
Columbia in that year was 1,265,072 cases of 48 lb. each, an output 
greater than that of the previous year, and equal to the average yearly 
production. 


Materials Used and Values of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1931-33 


Material and Product 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ 
Material used— 
IELTS ripen se eae Ph er a A Me yA Re tod ectnd SARIS 9,137,505 7,708,713 8,178,543 
Da iL peeee: certs Gen Nee toe tee) ble oA mera ane 351,781 170,385 216,618 
Containers...... Be Soke odes Statens or og) che ahs, ee A ae oe care 2,220,770 2,190,935 2,321,918 
(DLA Yeh aes eet AER a a a ee dr ha iene ate 210,778 193,598 243,210 
DOC alS err eee es a er Pe ee 11,920, 834 10,263,631 10,960,289 
Product— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh............. 5,168,401 4,243,614 4,337, 130 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared.......... 13,658,492 12,440,511 13,043, 193 
HII IE (Sit, 0 Sr en oe ie eR PR 18,826,893 16, 684,125 17,380,323 


Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial sur- 
vey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands, the red trout of the Nipigon and the 
salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public 
revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts 
to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides 
find employment in this field during the summer months, 


The Government and the Fisheries.—The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1930) controls the tidal 
waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legisla- 
tion for all provinces rests with.the Dominion Parliament. A large staff 
of inspectors, officers and guardians is employed to enforce the fishery 
laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and inland waters to prevent 
poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the regulations. The main 
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object of legislation has been the prevention of depletion, the enforcement 
of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and obstructions, and the 
regulation of nets, gear, and of fishing operations generally. The Gov- 
ernment has also taken steps from time to time in the field of direct 
assistance to the industry, including fish collection services on the Atlantic 
coast; the broadcasting by radio of reports of weather probabilities, bait 
and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast, and prevailing local market 
prices; the payment of bounties (under the Washington Treaty); instruc- 
tion in improved methods of curing fish and demonstrations in the larger 
centres, by a fish cookery expert, of the various ways of preparing fish 
for the table. In addition an extensive system of fish culture has been 
organized, the Dominion operating, in 1933, 24 main hatcheries, 9 sub- 
sidiary hatcheries, and 8 salmon retaining ponds, while stations for the 
conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems fur- 
nished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., 
and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. 


GOVERNMENT FISH HATCHERIES 


Traps and Stripping Pens 
at a Government Fish 
Hatchery. 


An Automatic Feeding- 
Wheel in Operation in 
one of the Rearing 
Ponds. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Canadian fisheries are inexhaustible, but the prosperity of the 
fishing industry depends, to a greater extent than in the past, upon the 
domestic consumption. The health-giving properties of fish and its palat- 
ableness are emphasized by the Government in its publicity campaiga, 
and it has been suggested that an increase of even five pounds per capita 
per annum in the domestic consumption would bring to the industry as a 
whole a prosperity unequalled by any period in the past. _ 


Gdn iG a We sy hl We 
THE FUR TRADE 


Statistics of the Modern Industry.—Although the rapid advance of 
settlement has greatly restricted the reservoir of fur-bearing animal life 
cradled in the vast expanses of Northern Canada, yet, after nearly three 
and a half centuries of exploitation, Canada still holds a foremost place 
in the ranks of the world’s fur-producing countries. 

Raw furg are at present the only economic return from hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource 
in which all the provinces and territories have a share. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, prepared from 
statements furnished -by the Provincial Game Departments, which’ are 
based on returns of licensed fur traders. In 1881 the value of pelts taken 
was $987,555; by 1910 it had become $1,927,550; the figures for the sea- 
sons ended June 30, 1922-33 are given below. The values given are the 
market values of the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur 
farms. The proportion of the latter has risen from about 3°5 p.c. of 
the total value for earlier years of the decade to 18 p.c. in 1928-29, 26 p.c. 
in 1980-31, and 30 p.c. in 1982-38, thus indicating the growing importance 
of fur farming (see pp. 87-8). 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1921-22 to 1932-33 


Number of Number of 
Season Pelts are Season Pelts ie 
Taken eave Taken acue 
$ $ 

1O0EO OVI ter inte 4,366, 790 175438) 86711, 1927-08 eee. 3,601, 153 18,758,177 
1022203 eee ee ete 4,963,996 TG ONNO OTM LOZ S=2 Olver ae cee ae 5,150,328 18, 745,473 
1903-0408 ret oe 4,207,593 159643 8b il 929-30e. tee. 3,798,444 12,158,376 
1994-9 Dae ese 3, 820,326 WS ADL Bye! | GRO so aadoane 4,060,356 11,803,217 
109522 Geeks 3,686,148 TORO W244 OS = oe eneeee 4,449 289 10, 189, 481 
192 622 (ieee ae te atone: 4,289, 233 TES PL, TOS) I OB VES ES. cea nunc age 4,503,558 10,305,154 


In order of value, silver fox is far ahead of any .one of the other 
kinds, with a total in the season 1932-33 of $3,135,885. Next in importance 
is muskrat, with a total value of $1,581,606, and following closely is 
mink, with $1,438,375. None of the other kinds reach the million dollar 
mark. Beaver, which in the early years of the fur trade was of such 
importance that it was used for Canadian currency, occupied, in the 
season under review, only fourth place, the value of output amounting to 
$698,660. Otter, also mentioned prominently in the records of the early 
trade, had in the season 1932-33 a take of 8,885 skins, valued at $138,348. 
The value of the different kinds of fox, combined, for the season 1932-33 
was $4,891,563, or 47 p.c. of the entire output of Canadian furs in the 
season. Practically all of the silver fox pelts are from fur farms, and 
large proportions of the blue, patch or cross, and red fox pelts are like- 
wise from the farms. White fox, on the other hand, is a product of the 
wilds, most of the pelts being taken in the Northwest Territories, and the 
northern parts of Quebec and Manitoba. 
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Average prices of the principal kinds of furs were higher than in the 
season 1931-32 for silver and white fox, mink, muskrat, marten, fisher, wolf 
and skunk, and lower for blue, patch or cross and red fox, beaver, ermine, 
otter and raccoon. 


MUSKRAT FARMING IN ONTARIO 


Feeding the Muskrat 
Through the Ice in 
Winter. 
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Muskrat Traps Ready 
for Use. 


A Muskrat Caught in a 
Trap at the side of a 


Creek. 

Insets: Enlarged view of 
a muskrat in a trap. 
Drying muskrat skins. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Canadian manufactures of fur goods, including the dressing and dye- 
ing of furs, showed a continuous growth up to and including the year 
1928, but furs being regarded as luxuries—although in the more northerly 
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latitudes they are almost necessities—the industry is one which suffered 
severely from the effects of the general depression. In 1929, the value 
of output of the two industries combined was $20,861,039, decreasing to 
$17,359,592 in 1930, to $15,818,733 in 1931, while in 1932, the latest year 
for which figures are available, production had a value of only $12,176,349, 
a decrease of 23 p.c. from the value of 1931, and a decrease of 42 p.c 
from that of 1929. 

Accompanying the growth of manufactures was a stimulation of the 
import trade in raw furs, including the pelts of many animals not taken 
in Canada, but also including Canadian varieties which have found their 
way to the main world markets through the auction sales. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1924, imports of raw furs were $7,005,328, and by 
1929 they had risen to $13,289,048. The imports for the 12 months ended 
June, 1931 ($5,455,483), June, 1932 ($2,709,285) and June, 1933 ($2,482,170) 
reflected the conditions existing after Oct., 1929, to an abnormal degree. 

Export Trade in Furs.—Prior to the War, London and Leipzig held 
the positions of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-18 
St. Louis captured the supremacy for the United States although, since 
the War, London has regained her former prestige. A result of the 
changed situation thus brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg 
and, to a lesser extent, Edmonton have become important fur marts for 
buyers from the larger world centres. Montreal held the first fur auction 
sale to take place in Canada in 1920. Auctions are now heid quarterly 
at Montreal, and regular sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

A century ago the value of furs exported exceeded that of any other 
Canadian product; the total output is not seriously declining, but exports 
for the year 1933 were only about 2-1 p.c. of our total exports of Cana- 
dian merchandise, owing to the rapid growth of other branches of our 
external trade. The trend of export values over the past ten years was 
definitely upward until 1929, although the trend of prices generally was 
downward. Since 1929 exports have fallen from a value of $24,565,000 to 
$10,757,412 in 1933 without materially changing the percentage to total 
exports. Of the total export values of furs in 1933, 63-0 p.c. went to the 
United Kingdom and 23:2 p.c. to the United States. 

Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was 
prime; from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The 
industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through experience in breeding. But 
although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur-bearers are 
being successfully raised in captivity among which are mink, raccoon, 
skunk, marten, fisher, coyote and badger. Muskrat farming also is a 
branch of the industry and numerous areas of marsh land are beng 
utilized for raising this fur-bearer. The farming of muskrat consists 
chiefly of making provision for an adequate food supply for the animals 
and in giving protection from their natural enemies, 7.c., hawks, owls, etc. 
The number of fur farms in Canada in 1932 was 6,296, compared with 
6,541 in 1931 and 6,524 in 1930. During the five-year period 1928-32 the 
number increased by 46 p.c. Fox, mink and raccoon farms are the chief 
kinds numbering 5,221, 645 and 261 respectively. 

The total number of fur-bearing animals born on fur farms in 1932, 
exclusive of muskrat and beaver, was 155,190. compared with 165,378 in 
1931, and the number which died from various causes was 29,502, compared 
with 32,256 the previous year. For muskrat and beaver no exact data can 
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be supplied. The numbers of pelts sold were 135,718, valued at $3,046,627 
in 1932 and 133,248 valued at $3,071,460 in 1931. The total number of all 
kinds of animals sold from farms in 1932 was 7,216, valued at $243,193, 
and for 1931, 9,623 valued at $492,000. Silver fox in 1932 contributed 
79 p.c. of the total and the highest price received during the year for a 
silver fox was $867, compared with $800 in the previous year. 


Silver Fox Undergoing Inspection for Registration in the Records of the 
Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association. The operation, as 
carried out, is quite humane, facilitating handling and minimizing risk 
of injury to the animal. ; 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Preliminary figures of fur farming for 1933, made available at the 
time of going to press, show that in that year there were 6,473 such farms 
of which 5,507 were fox farms. The total capital invested was $13,774,768 
as compared with $12,724,395 in 1932 and the animals, exclusive of musk- 
rat and beaver, born on fur farms numbered 164,429, an increase of nearly 
6 p.c., while those which died from various causes numbered 25,035—a 
decrease of a little over 15 p.c. Pelts sold were fewer in number, being 
134,381, but their value was considerably higher, standing at $3,712,443, of 
which over 92 p.c. was received from silver fox pelts. 

The fur-farming industry has risen to prominence only since 1920, 
but in spite of its rapid growth in the years prior to 1930 it has main- 
tained its position very well during the depression and is now showing 
signs of definite improvement. 

Canada is regarded abroad as the best source of silver foxes for breed- 
ing and large numbers have been exported at good prices to the United 
States and Europe. The quality of the pelt does not appear to have 
suffered in captivity and there are many breeders who maintain that 
finer skins are derivable from farms than were ever secured from the 
open spaces. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: 
firstly, the “boom” accompanying the opening up of the West, which 
greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds and 
especially construction materials; and secondly, the War, which not only 
created enormous new demands but left a permanent imprint upon the 
variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. In 1910, when the first of these 
influences was but partly felt, the gross value of Canadian manufacturing 
production had risen to $1,166,000,000, the capital invested to $1,248,000,000, 
and the number of employees to 515,000; but by 1920, the gross 
value of Canadian manufactured products was no less than $3,772,000,000, 
the capital invested $3,372,000,000, and the number of employees 609,586. 
Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 
40) in achieving this striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but 
subsequent gains brought them back, for 1929, to even higher levels than 
1920, as the table on page 90 shows. As expected, the 1932 figures 
when compared: with those for 1929 indicate a reduced gross production 
of 47-2 p.c., although the net production, due to the proportionately greater 
reduction in the dost of materials, was down only 41:4 p.c. 


Acid Plant Utilizing Salvaged Smelter Gases, Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1932 

Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ployees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products? | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
13702 eee ae 41,259 77,964,020} 187,942} 40,851,009 124,907,846] 96,709,927} 221,617,773 
1880. 49,722 165,302,623} 254,935 59,429,002} 179,918,593 129,757,475 309,676,068 
T8900 eee: 75, 964 353,213,000} 369,595 100,415,350} 250,759,292 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
L900 eee a 14, 650 446,916,487] 339,173 113,249,350] 266,527,858 214,525,517 481,053,375 
1910 tee 19,218) 1,247,583,609] 515, 203 241,008,416] 601,509,018 564,466,621 1,165,975,639 
1920:22 eee 23,351] 3,371, 940, 653] 609,586 732,120,585] 2,085,271,649 1,686,978,408 3,772,250,057 
LOD OL208 ten ra 23,597] 5,083,014,754| 694,434 813,049,842|2,032,020,975 1,997,350,365 4,029,371,340 
LOS 0:2te ee ee 24,020] 5, 203,316,760] 644,439 736,092,766] 1,666,983, 902 1,761,986,726 3,428,970,628 
LOSI aan. 28 ae 24,501) 4,961,312,408] 557,426 624,545,561) 1,223,880,011 1,474,581,851 2,698,461,862 
1932)2 ee 24,544) 4,741, 255,610] 495,398 505,883,323] 955,968,683 1,170,225,872 2,126,194,555 


1 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 

2 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees but excludes Construction, 
and Custom and Repair Work. 

3 Gross value less cost of materials. 

According to the latest census available, Canada possessed, in 1932, 
24,544 manufacturing establishments with capital investment in lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc., amounting to $4,741,255,610, employing 495,398 
persons with salaries and wages amounting to $505,883,323. They consumed 
$955,968,683 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and produced 
goods to the value of $2,126,194,555. Although the downward trend in 
manufacturing production was checked in 1933, it is e&8timated that the 
value of production for that year will be about the same as that of 1932 
as the gains made during the last half of the year were counterbalanced 
by the continuing declines of the first half. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1932 


Province Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
or lish- Capital | ployees and of Value of Value of 
Group ments Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
Province No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island.... 274 3,867,195 1,147 725 , 237 1,949,038 1,617,930 3,566,968 
NES eee 1,404] 125,639,707] 13,142 11,199,861} 22,920,430 27,430,624 50,351,054 
NBS eee 841} 117,454,168) 11,987] 10,623,685 20,776,650} 26,695,743 47,472,393 
Quebec......... 7, 851/1,632,955,979] 161,439 151,481,138) 292,203,152 376,213,941 668,417,093 
Ontarionseeae 9, 844)2,144,008,857| 239,231 256, 207, 232} 459,910,999 568,486,655) 1,028,397,654 
Manitoba...... 970) 190,545,652] 22,255 24,157,589} 45,591,099 50,464,930 96,056,029 
Saskatchewan.. 774 63,294,823 OHOOO 6,392,062) 18,214,555 17,886,961 36,101,516 
Albertaneeree 943} 100,609,788} 11,174 11,886,114] 28,442,192 26,851,640} 55,293,832 
B.C.and Yukon 1,643) 362,879,441] 29,488 33,210,405} 65,960,568 74,577,448 140,538,016 
Canada...... 24, 544/4,741,255,610 495,398} 505,883,323 955, 968, 683/1,170,225,872 25126,194,555 
Industrial 
Group 
Vegetable...... 5,244) 516,356,149} 72,390! 70,047,452 225, 135,488) 211,600,763] 436,736,251 
TT eee ene 4,413) 193,015,462) 49,953 45,979,793] 167,170,394 95, 623, 235} 262,793, 629 
Rextilestee ae 2,002} 321,593,062] 102,116 82,817,944] 129,468, 738 144,942,998] 274,411, 736 
Wood and paper 7,844) 954,639,232 107, 834] 112,372,202 142,349,790} 227,251,810 369,601, 600 
Tnonetcuaeene 1,233} 608,619,518] 74,214 82,339,437] 102,289,749 123,542,436] 225,832,185 
Non-ferrous 
metals....... 452) 272,045,441] 26,704} 32,755,103 67,934,940] 84,176,377] 152,111,317 
Non-metallies.. 1,182] 312,569,679 20,342} 24,479,677 74,358,159] 73,407,459 147, 765, 618 
Chemicals..... 662} 160,929,954] 15,295 20,008,108} 35,276,531 60,002,845] 95,279,376 
Miscellaneous. . 479 65,600,126] 11,155 11,822,441] 11,984,894 21,257,716} 33,242,610 
Central electric 
stations...) 1, 033}1,335,886,987| 15,395 23, 261, 166 — | 128,420, 233] 128, 420, 233 


1 Gross value less cost of materials. 
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The great development in Canadian manufactures since the War has 
been stimulated by the fact that foreign firms have realized the splendid 
field which Canada furnishes for the establishment of branch factories 
and have invested large amounts of capital in varied enterprises which 
have provided employment for Canadian labour. 

The classification of industries followed in the latter part of the table 
on page 90 indicates the important positions of the Animal, and Wood 
and Paper Products groups in Canadian industry. Space does not permit 
of the treatment of all groups, but these and Iron and Its Products are 
selected for treatment this year. 

Animal Products.—Production in this group is determined, in large 
measure, by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter,.cheese, 
canned fish, fresh or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evap- 
orated milk, etc. 

The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat 
packing, with a value of production in 1932 of $91,246,523. Next comes 
butter and cheese, with a value of $78,712,905. These two industries pro- 
duced about 62 p.c. of the production of the entire group. 

The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures products of 
farm-animal origin, has been for many years of leading importance in 
Canada. Originating in the agricultural districts of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the southern counties of 
Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie Provinces and in the 
more northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For an industry so 
large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency 
toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $78,712,905 
(which compares with $95,728,398 for the previous year) coming from no 
fewer. than 2,708 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. 

The leather industries have long been established on a considerable 
scale, mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and 
slaughtered provides a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries 
in the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 191 boot and shoe factories 
were in operation in 1932, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing 
a total capital investment of over $22,000,000 with an annual output of 
over $32,000,000 (compared with $37,000,000 for the previous year) and 
employing 13,728 men and women. The canning and preserving of fish 
also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, 629 establishments were engaged in 1932 in canning, cur- 
ing and packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at nearly 
$17,000,000 (compared with $19,000,000 for 1931). 

Those industries of this group which manufacture food products have 
shown decreased production during the years since 1926 and the group 
as a whole has not kept pace with the other groups in the volume of 
production. This has been more especially true of the slaughtering and 
meat-packing, butter and cheese and fish-curing and -packing industries. 
On the other hand, the industries where the manufacturing process plays 
a greater part, such as those making wearing apparel and boots and shoes, 
have recorded substantial increases since 1926, although along with all 
industries they have, generally speaking, felt the effects of the depression. 

Wood and Paper Products.—The forests of Canada have always 
been an important factor in the building up of manufacturing industries. 
Since early pioneering times the sawmill has been one of the first stages in 
the evolution of the pioneering community to the industrial centre. There 
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is to-day practically no form of industrial activity in which wood is not 
used, directly as a raw material or indirectly in the form of paper. The 
primary operations in the woods furnish work for at least 200,000 indi- 
viduals, largely during a part of the year when employment in manufac- 
turing industries is at its minimum and have a valuable steadying effect 
on general labour conditions throughout the year. 

The manufacture of lumber, which depends to a large extent on 
building and construction operations and the export market has shown 
wide fluctuations. The peak, reached in 1911 with a total cut of 4,918,000 
M ft., bm., has never been equalled. It was followed by a general decline 
to the 2,869,000 M ft. reported for 1921. Production subsequently in- 
creased with fair regularity to a second peak, in 1929, of 4,742,000 M ft. 
but has since decreased to the 1,810,000 M ft. reported in 1932. 

Those manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw 
materials from the sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 | 
with a gross value of $146,950,000 which had declined to $60,234,000 in 
1932. 

The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. In 1881 there were only 36 paper and 5 pulp mills 
in operation in Canada. By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling 
as Canada’s most important manufacturing industry and in spite of recent 
vicissitudes has held that, position ever since. The peak of production was 
reached in 1929 when 4,021,000 tons of wood pulp and 3,197,000 tons of 
paper were produced. In that year there were 108 pulp and paper mills 
in operation, consuming 5,278,000 cords of pulpwood and using hydro- 
electric power valued at more than $13,000,000. During 1926, Canada, for 
the first time, produced more newsprint paper than the United States and 
became the world’s chief producer and exporter of that commodity. She 
has maintained that position ever since in spite of decreases in produc- 
tion. During 1932 this industry produced 2,663,000 tons of pulp and 
2,291,000.tons of paper. Of this paper, 1,919,000 tons was newsprint, which 
exceeded the tonnage produced in the United States by over 104 p.c., 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw materials 
from the pulp and paper mills reached their maximum production of 
$187,882,000 in 1929. The value in 1932 for these industries was $135,212,000. 


Iron and Its Products.—The manufacture of iron and steel and their 
products is also one of Canada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now 
produced in Canada, as the known deposits, though extensive, are not of 
sufficiently high grade to permit economic recovery under present con- 
ditions. Yet there has been built up a primary steel industry of con- 
siderable importance, and the secondary or fabricating industries have 
been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing requirements. 


There are now four concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one 
being in Nova Scotia and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia 
coal and iron ore from the great Wabana deposits, which it controls, on 
Bell island, Newfoundland, while the Ontario works are dependent on 
foreign ore and coal, which are brought from the United States. These 
companies have blast furnaces with a rated capacity of 1,500,000 long tons 
of pig iron per annum, but the highest tonnage yet attained was 1,080,160 
long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also 
operated by these companies, which produce steel ingots. blooms and 
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billets, bars, rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, 
etc. In 1932, the output of primary iron and steel was valued at 
$16,197,526. 

Among the secondary industries, the production and maintenance of 
railway cars, locomotives and parts is of first importance. In 1982 there 
were 38 such plants, and 15,612 workers were employed. The value of 
products was $32,465,192, which was $72 millions lower than in 1930. 


The End of the Final 
Assembly Line in a 
Canadian Automo- 

bile Plant. 


Milling the Ends of Ten Hight- 
Cylinder Blocks in One 
Operation. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Automobile manufacturing is one of Canada’s largest industries with 
8810 employees, products valued at $43,801,389 and a capital investment 
of $49,641,777 in 1932. This was not a representative year and the figures 
are hardly indicative of the real importance of the industry. In 1929, for 
instance, 16,435 people were employed in 17 plants then in operation, and 
cars and parts worth $177,315,593 were produced. 

The export trade in automobiles and parts reached its peak in 1929, 
when cars and parts worth $47,005,671 were shipped to other countries. 
For 1932 this market had declined to $7,091,994. 
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There are also numerous works for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricultural implements, sheet metal products, foundry products and 
similar articles of iron and steel, and the variety of products made in 
these establishments is increasing yearly. 


Leading Individual Industries, 1932.—Compared with 1931, there 
have been some marked changes in the order of the ten leading industries 
when arranged according to the gross value of production; there have also 
been appreciable decreases in the values of production in every case. In 
1932 pulp and paper was again in the lead, followed by central electric 
stations, slaughtering and meat-packing, flour and feed mills, butter and 
cheese, etc. Some of the more important changes in the ranking of the 
leading industries were as follows: automobiles advanced from fourteenth 
to eleventh place, bread and other bakery products from twelfth to ninth 
place and printing and publishing from eleventh to eighth place, while 
sawmills dropped from thirteenth to seventeenth place, railway rolling 
stock from tenth to twenty-first place and non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining from fourth to sixth place. 


Principal Statistics of Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1932 


Industry 


Pulpandipaperensen eee, 
Central electric stations..... 
Slaughtering and meat-pack- 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No. 
98 
1, 033 


LTE" Shy one ene, 3 eae 141 
Flour and feed mills......... 1, 290 
Butter and cheese.......... 2,708 
Non-ferrous metal smelting. 13 
Petroleum products......... 31 
Printing and publishing. 762 
Bread and other bakery 

PLOdUCTS eee. Ne eee 2,861 
Electrical apparatus and 

SUDD Wes hemes eee eee 169 
AUtOMO DIES eee eee eee 25 
Hosiery and knitted goods... 169 
Clothing, factory women’s. . 461 
Sugar refineries............. 8 
Rubber goods, including 

fOOtWEAT? Oy ae 47 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 35 
SEM AIMUISS Bows aacccussonne 3,593 
Breweries “crete nee 75 
Biscuits, confectionery, 

chocolate «(cate 262 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 

CULES rate re euaintiee gm 116 
Railway rolling stock....... 38 
Boots and shoes............. 191 
Printing and bookbinding....|. 1,055 
Fruit and vegetable prepar- 

ATION {Eee hai eee ee 258 
Coke and gas products...... 42 

Totals, Twenty-Five 

Leading Industries..| 15,481 

Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries: 7.04 6 Oa. 24,544 
Percentages of Twenty-five 
Leading Industries to 

SIN GUStrics oan 63-07 


Capital 


$ 
597,550, 013 
1,335,886,987 


53, 227,929 
58, 283, 212 
50,924,744 
149,708, 860 
69, 475, 860 
61, 156,728 


48,961,175 


82,458, 754 
49,641,777 
52, 604, 950 
18, 147, 033 
37, 654, 457 


65,794, 903 
72, 504, 504 
80,796, 425 
57,398, 055 


45, 402, 886 
42,351, 650 
87, 289, 160 
22,024, 801 
39,451,964 


40, 586, 892 


93,534, 495 
3,312,818, 214 


4,741,255,610 


69-87 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


24,561 
15,395 


9,101 
5, 586 
11,908 
5,343 
4,116 
15,911 


16, 856 


14,305 
8,810 
17, 655 
14,276 
2,140 


10,325 
15, 092 
18, 285 

4,353 


10,526 
8, 236 


15, 612 
13,728 


11,679; 


5,954 


3, 639 


283,392 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 
28,348, 128 
23, 261, 166 


10,349,315 
5,576,395 
11, 219,366 
8,778,970 
5,980, 681 
23, 406, 606 


15,909, 805 


16, 262,368 
11,435,741 
13,474,974 
12,117,879 
3, 147, 753 


9,340,911 
11,684,979 
10,761,090 

5,932, 225 


9,425, 498 
7,127,070 
17, 460, 142 
11, 156, 856 
13, 874, 016 


4,056,746 


4,897,746 


294,986, 426 


495,398 


57-20 


505, 883, 323 


58-31 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


$ 
48,970,967 


65,575,957 
63,177, 656 
51,768, 536 
37,719,947 
52, 237,387 
11, 193,930 


23,431,275 


20,414, 844 
28, 278, 809 
19,349 , 634 
23,983, 585 
25,716,922 


11,906, 696 
19, 158, 046 
23,405, 576 
10, 210, 482 


15,594, 694 
18, 787, 261 
14, 101, 765 
15,753,021 
10, 967,767 


15, 600, 602 


12, 241, 698 


639,547, 057 


955, 968, 683 


66-90 


Gro 
Valuclot 


Products! 


$ 
135, 648, 729 
128, 420, 233 


91, 246, 523 
84,748, 800 
78,712,905 
76,442,076 
71, 697,757 
54, 812, 748 


53, 450,352 


53, 264,918 
43, 801,389 
43 , 252,752 
42,564, 589 
41,022,589 


40,746,910 
38,555,370 
38, 506, 647 
38, 212, 192 


37,386, 093 
37,361,781 
32,465,192 
32,242,416 
31,270,486 


30, 034, 537 


29.812, 650 
1,385,680,634 


2,126,194,555 


65-17 


1 Net value of production can be obtained by deducting cost of materials from these figures. 
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On the basis of net value, or value added by manufacture, the order 
of importance of the industries in 1932 was quite different from that based 
on gross value. The central electric stations industry was foremost in this 
respect and was followed, in the order named, by pulp and paper, printing 
and publishing, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, electrical appara- 
tus, bread and other bakery products, rubber goods, breweries, butter and 
cheese, slaughtering and meat-packing, etc. In salaries and wages paid, 
the pulp and paper industry ranked first and was followed, in the order 
given, by printing and publishing, central electric stations, railway rolling 
stock, electrical apparatus, bread and other bakery products, printing and 
bookbinding, hosiery and knitted goods, women’s factory clothing, cast- 
ings and forgings, etc. 

The leading centres of manufacture are Toronto proper and Mont- 
real proper with totals, in 1932, of $323,000,000 and $310,000,000 respective- 
ly. Greater Montreal, however, is still ahead of Greater Toronto in the 
gross value of its production. After these two cities come Hamilton with 
$83,000,000, Winnipeg with $56,000,000, and Vancouver with $54,000,000. 
There were seven other places having manufactures with a gross value of 
production of over $20,000,000 in 1932. 


Leading Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1932 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
City lish- Capital Em- and of Value of 
ments ployees Wages Materials | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Rorontomwewee pS ere ae cts 2,370; 417.748,359| 76,652} 88,204,053) 147,910,861} 323,326, 758 
Montrealeynny eee ont ree 2,088) 363,851,307| 78,633) 80,734,197) 147,093,263} 310,502, 225 
Elamanltoneere ere tan 445] 176,981,408] 21,733} 23,378,011) 34,372,679) 83,068, 855 
Winn er te cn ee ne eee tes 559! 70,201,107) 16,119] 17,426,358) 26,989,727] 56,415, 286 
VEN COUNVED pertain 717| 78,670,170) 11,851} 12,506,703} 26,970,636} 54,532,881 
On GOnee es tee eee von 247| 36,166,997 8,149 8,395,717) 11,277,143) 30,293, 252 
IEGURGI NETTLES, 5 hoes Con orden 147 ol 2605 Ml 7128 6,483,196) 10,043,518) 26,190,794 
OVI(e) OVO alee orn ne ee 272| 44,432,575 8, 202 7,394,929] 10,993,084] 26,139,028 
Sarma Mee hens 17| 22,684,769 2,018 3,237,469] 16,270,344] 22,654, 289 
IMO MA KENIDEIN,. 554505006 oa 8) 43,935, 087 1,365 1,859,247) 10,815,330} 21,263,598 
Cal eary: Ses cee ceo nee 157| 33,361,700 4,090 4,527,506} 11,928,221) 20,974,281 
OU Wale Sere ens ee 221| 36,185,987 6,129 7,048, 840 7,276,871| 20,084,384 
Oshawa tne erate ees Ad! 20,721, 525 3,925 4,374,646] 11,231,665) 19,176,993 
Peter DOLO A ela eae aoe 81} 21,441,928 4,242 3,959, 158 8,316,509} 18,302,460) 
HhreenRivielsaeemerta seems 51) 61,106, 484 4,415 Bey Ts Hal 6,883,251] 17,787,542 
Walliceravillll cemeteries 61} 29,770,104) 3,205) 3,714,556) 10,685,564} 17,478,790: 
Lipvsue Wann Ore, ne woo eo ay eees 13] 19,815,419 4,098 5, 847, 408 8,844,754] 16,360, 226 
Bran tlOnc eee ere rere 97| 42,549,033 4, 859 4,546,108 6,632,608] 15,274,331 
Sas ISONIMACOon shan eo neues s 39 9,513, 146 1,413 1,475, 986 9,914,712] 14,933,971 
1H, CLM OD CON Ee eee ee eer 147} 17,209, 712 3,617 8, 882,921 7,894,070) 14,806,333: 
PSECU OL Dil akc ines wc ta one Sere eee 127) 16,394,270 2,436 2,627,385 8,128,842} 14,083,061 

Trade in Manufactures.—Canada is the second most important 


manufacturing country in the British Empire. 


The capacity of Canadian 


industries and the variety of products marketed are such that many classes 
of goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufiicient volume not only to meet the requirements of the home mar- 
ket but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods to 
almost every country in the world. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1933, these exports reached $269,000,000 in value, whereas in 1900 they were 
below the $100,000,000 mark and fourteen years later were but $159,000,000. 

Among the industrial groups, the vegetable products group occupies 
an important position in trade. Wheat flour, rubber tires, canvas shoes 
with rubber soles, prepared cereal foods, sugar and alcoholic beverages are 
some of the more important articles which enter into the export trade of 
Canada. | 
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The exports of socks and stockings have been steadily increasing in 
both quantity and value, and reached a new high level in 1932 when 
138,735 dozen pairs, valued at $1,016,354 were exported. British South 
Africa and New Zealand are our best customers, importing, in 1932, 50,499 
dozen pairs, valued at $394,844 and 41,406 dozen pairs, valued at $263,686 


respectively. 


Cotton Mill near Fredericton, N.B.—This is one of the largest cotton mills 
in the Maritime Provinces. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Conditions During the Years 1929-34.—Perhaps the best all-round 
barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands and over. 
These reporting establishments normally employ about 600,000 work- 
people. 

The severity of the depression which set in toward the end of 1929 
is strikingly illustrated by the monthly employment indexes shown below. 
From a high of 121-6 attained in August, 1929, employment kept steadily 
decreasing until January, 1933, when the index stood at 74:4. In Febru- 
ary of the same year, however, employment took an upward swing and 
with minor interruptions in December, 1933, and January, 1934, showed 
steady and substantial improvement until October, 1934, when the index 
stood at 94:4. The index for the first eleven months of 1934 averaged 
90-2, or nearly 12 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1933, while there 
was also a gain of over 6 p.c. as compared with the months Jan. 1 to Nov. 
1 in 1932. Steady improvement in the year was indicated by the codper- 
ating manufacturers from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, the longest period of expansion 
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experienced since the record was established 14 years ago, and the index 
of employment at its 1934 peak on Oct. 1, was at the highest point attained 
in 37 months. There was a seasonal slowing-up at the beginning of 
November and December but this was quite normal for the time of year. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 
(1926=100) 


Month | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 ||/Month| 1929] 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 


Jan. 


1 | 107-8] 106-5) 98-7) 83-9) 74:4) 80-O/July 1)120-3) 111-38) 97-2) 85-4) 83-0} 93-8 
Feb. 1 | 112-8] 110-2) 96-1) 85-9} 75-0} 84-2/Aug. 1/121-6] 110-2] 94-7) 82-6) 85-2) 94-2 
Mar. 1 | 115-7) 110-9] 97-6} 87-0} 75-8] 86-5Sept. 1)119-8) 108-2) 94-7) 83-1) 86-8) 94:3 
April 1 | 116-5) 111-3} 99-7) 87-3) 76-0} 88-1)}Oct. 1/120-2] 107-8) 91-8} 84-1) 86-7] 94-4 
May 1 | 119-8] 112-4] 100-7} 85-8) 76-8) 90-2/Nov. 1)117-2| 104-6] 88-8! 81-7) 86-5) 92-8 
June 1 | 121-2} 113-6} 99-4) 86-0} 80-0} 93-2))Dec. 1)112-8} 100-6] 89-6) 80-3} 84-4) 91-3 


An analysis of the various industries classed under manufacturing 
shows the improvement to have been general and not limited to certain 
branches of industry. Many of the groups were more active in each single 
month than in the same period of 1933, while in practically all divisions 
the index numbers of employment, on the average, were higher than in 
the preceding year. The gains in the food, lumber, pulp and paper, rub- 
ber, textile, chemical, clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, and other metal, non-metallic mineral and miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products groups were especially important, resulting in the re-em- 
ployment of large numbers of persons during 1934. In many industries, 

the situation was even better, on the whole, than in 1932, the improvement 
in this comparison being especially pronounced as the year advanced. 


Sheave Wheels being Turned on a Boring Mill in a Canadian 
Engineering Plant. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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CHAPTER XI 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, as here understood, embraces construction 
in transportation and public utilities as well as the more widespread 
municipal and private building operations with their almost complete 
dependence on local demand and with their progress more sensitive to the 
state of the money market and the cyclical fluctuations of general busi- 
ness conditions. 


Construction—The use of Canadian lumber is being greatly extended in the 
United Kingdom. The block of buildings shown is part of the Muni- 
cipal Housing Scheme of the city of Liverpool. Canadian lumber was 
used throughout. Inset: Canadian lumber being loaded for export on 
the Pacific coast. 


Courtesy, Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce 


and Department of the Interior. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Both steam and electric rail- 
ways further reduced their expenditures on maintenance for 1933. For 
steam railways the total maintenance of way and structures and equip- 
ment amounted to $96,000,000 as against $100,000,000 in 1932 and $131,- 
000,000 in 1931. Expenditures on new lines amounted to only $200,000, 
whereas in 1932 over $3,000,000 was expended. Electric railways expended 
$5,000,000 on maintenance during 1933, or about 15 p.c. less than in 1932, 
and $200,000 on additions and betterments. 

With the increased use of motor vehicles the mileage of surfaced high- 
ways has grown at a rapid rate and expenditures on highway construction 
and maintenance by provinces and local municipalities, with subsidies 
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from the Dominion Government, have formed a very important item in 
national expenditures. The good-roads program in 1920 was also designed 
to aid unemployment and again in 1930-33 large expenditures were made, 
primarily for this reason. During 1929-32 construction expenditures aver- 
aged $60,000,000 per annum ard maintenance expenditures averaged $22,- 
000,000, or a total average of $82,000,000. In 1933, construction expenses 
were curtailed, drastic cuts being made in some of the provinces, and the 
total was reduced to $24,000,000. Maintenance cannot economically be so 
reduced and for the year it amounted to $16,600,000, or a total of 
$40,600,000, which was less than half of the annual highway expenditures 
for the previous four years. 


Building Operations.—The foregoing transportation and_ public 
utility expenditures have helped to make .a better showing for the 
industry as a whole, and still more have road work and other Govern- 
ment. programs which tend to increase as other construction work de- 
creases. The greater part of the expenditures on construction are for’ 
building operations proper, 2.e., for houses, factories, business premises, 
etc. In view of the widespread nature of the undertakings, comprehensive 
figures are not easy to obtain, but the totals of construction contracis 
awarded, as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., for the latest 
four complete vears, are as follows: 1930, $456,999,600; 1931, $315,482,000; 
1932, $132,872,400; 1933, $97,289,800. The table shown below shows the 
values of such contracts for the first eleven months of the latest two 
years, by types of construction. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Eleven Months, 
1933 and 1934 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1933 1934 
Type of Construction : 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 

Apa iii Citchense rth tee eee cre ens nat en tts 116 896, 100 165 1,504, 400 
FSI CEN COS Reedy: spree Sen Nee arte pe Hanae 8,005 21,895,400 |} 9,507 27,622, 200 
Totals, Residential 8,121 22,791,500 9,672 29,126,600 
(ChUn CHES heer Meet Ieee ee Creek et cue 148 2,024, 700 197 1,788, 400 
PubpliciG@aracesrma nero ere hes OR 395 1,798, 800 518 2,149, 500 
Hospital secon eee ee ae eee epee le, 49 1, 838, 600 67 4,956, 900 
Hotel stand: © lulosaeeate a arr eater eae cine ia 152 1, 223,300 353 1,615, 400 
Oihice: Burl dingsteies eect ays ecient 164 1,007,800 243 3,925, 800 
PubliceBinldineseert eee teers ete ee 285 2,601, 000 391 5, 438, 600 
Schools saeee ne ere Aare ene Wa TON as Sie tye 187 5,360, 600 359 6,106,900 
SCOnesaeeets ie ee ore tem e  e ee te ee ear tes 935 Sell SOOM els 20 3,995,500 
BAMOR ORCS TEN Aecte eee ee tn Conte Rene oot teehee Pe 49 442, 400 56 575,400 
Warehouses eae tet ee eee es ee eee ene 263 5, 607, 000 379 4,579, 900 
OLOUS RUSIN CSS aac wh Rees eae hs one ee 2,627 25, 315,500 3,830 85, 182, 800 
Otol s sIiMdUsen aren tetra eed ee ee 424 8,749,000 598 7,880,600 
iBTidcess st ee 5 Sol Meat code eae enn Se Bytes ar 161 6, 247, 000 165 5,322,100 
Dams anda nanyespew ey sre feo oe ee Net Ne ere 56 561, 500 105 2,414, 500 
Sewers and) Waterm aInseee mee hie 315 4,512,900 296 o, 703 , 900 
Roads andeStrects yaa ok seer ae ee oe oan eee 599 13, 690, 800 812 23, 892.300 
General Enginecringa pms orem rene rae 314 7,214, 000 452 12,277,000 
otal s SE NGsncCeni Ghee meee eee eee eee 1,445 82, 226, 200 1,830 47,609,800 
GrandULotalsg rere Were 12,617 89,082,200 || 15,925 119, 749, 300° 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles an estimate of the value 
of construction in 61 cities of Canada as indicated by their building per- 


mits. 


compared with $42,319,397 in 1932 and $112,222,845 in 1931. 


eleven months of 1934 the unrevised total is $24,326,224. 
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In 1933 the value of buildings thus authorized was $21,776,496, as 
For the first 
The follow- 
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ing table shows the value of the building authorized for the first eleven 
months of 1934 as compared with those in the same period of 1933 by the 
61 cities whose returns are tabulated monthly. 


A Modern Stripping Shovel at Work. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 


Building Permits, by Cities, Eleven Months, 1933 and 1934 


City 1933 19341 .City 1933 19341 
$ $ $ $ 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 189,400 42,500 || Sarnia, Ont.......... 61,332 119, 828 
Halilaxe Nespresso: 589, 969 708,617 || Sault Ste.Marie, Ont.. 89, 734 256,408 
New Glasgow, De A 21,420 9,852 || Toronto, Ont......... 3,595,284 5,986,145 
Sydney, N.S.. Rk 30, 925 74,992 || York and East York 
Fredericton, INGE ees 30,115 42,775 Townships, Ont.... 626, 706 807,367 
Moncton, Neb Sean 117, 494 511,398 || Welland, Ont........- 46,236 106,476 
Saint John, INE Beers 164.646 237,920 || Windsor, Ont........ 58,945 166, 702 
Montreal-Maison- East Windsor, Ont... 1,807 142,590 

NCUVOMO Ua Aceaetce ss 5,101,647 | 3,928,290 || Riverside, Ont....... 1,000 3,100 
Quebec vive se see ee 468, 018 409,939 |) Sandwich, Ont....... 550 36,600 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 52,950 129,285 || Walkerville, Ont..... 3,000 17,000 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 181, 400 122,510 || Woodstock, Ont...... 69,539 60,750 
Three Rivers, Que..... 27,988 465,090 |} Brandon, Man........ 44,346 41,308 
Westmount, Que....... 334, 841 685,233 || St. Boniface, Man.... 62,310 54,140 
Belleville, Ont......... 34,075 76,855 || Winnipeg, Man....... 723,400 693,300 
Brantiord Onteass 139, 856 240,816 || Moose Jaw, Aas. 44,845 350,337 
Chatham, Ont..72 5-2. 75,795 43,800 || Regina, Sask......... 378.217 283,921 
Fort William, Ont..... 213,300 615,530 || Saskatoon, Sask..... 106, 135 75,955 
GaltuOnt on. acer 101, 136 134,946 || Calgary, Alta........ 441,865 496, 288 
Guelph, Ont. ces 83,015 105,723 || Edmonton, Alta..... 424 030 471,023 
Hamilton, Ont......... 478,700 681,370 || Lethbridge, Alta..... 53,541 64,503 
Kingston, Ont......... 178,717 138,198 || Medicine Hat. Alta.. 14,325 24,420 
Kitchener, Ont........ 140, 009 230,309 || Kamloops, B.C...... 50, 000 34,081 
Londons. Ont asec 448,760 587,480 || Nanaimo, B.C....... 25, 856 45,544 
Niagara Falls, Ont..... 40,480 125,546 || New Westminster, 
Oshawa, Ont.......... 49, 035 48,970 BICe : 114, 080 75,595 
Ottawa Ontiis..2.ns 914,615 1,257,325 || Prince Rupert, B. rovn 29,117 66, 520 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 38, 875 23,085 || Vancouver, B. Clee 1,542, 966 15333, (a7 
Peterborough, Ont..... 133,400 145,030 || North Vancouver, 
PortiArthur, Ont... ..-- 113,275 94,617 BiCe ee ene 26,721 14,360 
Stratford, Ont......... 70, 242 52,550 Vietoria, BiG ewes 278, 646 244,303 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 110,781 257, 061 ee 
St; Ehomas, Ont... -.- 64,513 26,311 Totals—61 cities. .| 19,€53,928 | 24,326,224 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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These 61 cities had, in 1931, about 36 p.c. of the population of Canada; 

in 1933, the latest complete year, their building permits had a value equal 

to about 22 p.c. of the total contracts awarded according to MacLean 

Building Reports, Ltd. Official summary figures, since 1923, of building 

permits and of the closely related subjects of prices of building materials, 

of employment and of wages in the building industry, are given on the 
next page. 


ROAD AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Clearing the Right of Way. 
Inset: Blowing out a 
large stump. 


Power Tractor and Grader 
at Work on the Cleared _ - 
Right of Way. 


Rolling the Wearing Course 
of Asphalt on a Concrete 
Sub-Surface. 


SSS 
SUAS 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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The index numbers of wages and prices of materials show the fluctua- 
tions in building costs over the period. During 1934, the wages index 
declined by 6°8 p.c. as compared with 1933, and there was an increase 
of 6-1 p.c. in the index of wholesale costs of building material. The 
change in the wages index in building trades has probably been much 
more than is indicated by these figures. Index numbers of wages in these 
trades are based chiefly on union rates in cities, and the types of con- 
struction which have been stimulated have been those where the higher 
paid trades have not been in great demand. The reduction in common 
labour costs has been proportionately greater than in the trades. 


Building Permits, 1923-34 


Index Numbers 


Average Index of Employment 
Value Index Numbers of Index as Reported 
of Numbers of Wholesale Numbers of | by Employers 
Year Building Value of Prices Wages in in the 
Permits - Permits of Building the Building | Construction 
Issued Issued Materials Trades Industries (aver- 
(1926=100) (1926=100) (1913 =100) age, calendar 
| year 1926=100) 


sg 
O23 cnet arekrere' st 133,521, 621 85-4 111-9 166-4 80-9 
1924 Seta Motes teeeree ae 126,583, 148 80-9: 106-6 169-1 80-3 
1925 87 yas cee cet 125, 029,367 19-9 102-9 170-4 84-9 
1026.8 pate ake 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 172-1 100-0 
A emia ote one 184, 613, 742 eS 0 96-1 179-3 109-0 
1928 piesa morreteterten: 219,105,715 140-1; 97-4 185-6 118-8 
MoO EM ey Dae aan 234, 944,549 150-2 99-0 197-5 129-7 
LEU ES coaeeancoont: 166,379,325 106-4 90-8 203 -2 129-8 
URE Ae Senet orate: 112, 222, 845 71-8 81-9 195-7 131-4 
108 2 sedi septictes Cortes 42,319,397 26-7 77-2 178-2 86-0 
LOB oe rnc cietiee 21,776, 496 13/2 Ohl 78-3 158-0 74-6 
LOB AU een eres rig ae 24,326, 224 16-8 — 83-1 147-22 109-3 


IThe 1934 figures are for the eleven months to November 30, those for the other years are 
complete. 2 Preliminary figure. 


Gypsum Tile Ready for Shipping—Modern types of insulated construction 
have created a wide demand for this and similar products. 
Courtesy, Department of the Interior. 


CHAPTER XII 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways.—The distance across Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans is approximately 3,500 miles and three transcontinental 
railways stretch from coast to coast. These, with numerous branch lines, 
give Canada a railway mileage per capita second only to Australia among 
the nations of the world. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Gravity Classification Yard, Winnipeg —Winnipeg 
is the transportation hub of the Prairie grain district and is one of the 
largest railway centres on this continent. 

Courtesy, Royal Canadian Air Force. 


In 1922 the Government amalgamated the Intercolonial, Transcon- 
tinental, and other roads with the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, which it had been obliged to take over, due 
to failure under private operation, and placed the whole under one 
Board. In 1933 this great system controlled 23,750 miles of railway, being 
the largest single system in North America. Side by side is the Canadian 
Pacific with its 17,018 miles of road (exclusive of 70 miles in Canada 
and 5,156 miles in the United States which it controls) and its subsidiary 
steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Canadian Pacific, 
operating in a northern latitude, forms, with its auxiliary steamship 
services, a comparatively short way from Europe to the Far East. 

Canada has elaborate machinery for the government control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
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OCEAN AND LAKE SHIPPING OF 


TE 


The merchantmen of the Canadian mercantile marine carry the Canadian flag into all important ports 
heart of the continent. TJllustrations (1) show the great C.P.R. liner, The Empress of Britat 
liner, B.W.I. trade, in the bay; (3) The Aorangi, C.P.R. Canadian-Australasian Line, at Vancouver, 
Great Lakes. (7) Unloading sugar from a lake freighter at Toronto Harbour; (8) and (9) Typica 
ft. long, 70:2 ft. wide and 25:4 ft. deep. Her gross tonnage is 10,480. She was one of the first ship 
bushels of wheat and the canal was just able to accommodate her huge bulk. Inset is a view of 
6,000 bushels. 

Courtesy, Canadian Pacific 


TE CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE 


LEE EEE: 


'the world, and the Great Lakes’ shipping provides economical passenger and freight services to the 
achored off Quebec city; (2) A picture of Kingstown, St. Vincent, showing the Lady Hawkins, a C.N.S.S. 
D. ; (4) Another of the C.N.S.S. ‘‘Lady’’ ships in B.W.I. waters; (5) and (6) Passenger ships on the 
odern grain carriers on the Great Lakes. The Lemoyne (9) largest freighter on the Lakes, is 621-1 
) pass through the New Welland Ship Canal in August, 1932. On that occasion she carried 530,000 

Highland Beauty, one of Toronto’s early carriers, which, in her day, carried a cargo of about 


ilway, Canadian National Railways, Canadian Steamship Lines, and the Evening Telegram, Toronto. 
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which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has jurisdiction also 
in matters relating to the location, construction and general operation of 
railways. 

Due to changing conditions and the increasing complexities in the 
transportation field, the Government in November, 1931, appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole problem of transportation in 
Canada, particularly in relation to railways, and shipping communica- 
tion facilities, having regard to present conditions and the probable future 
development of the country. The Commission was under the chairman- 
ship of The Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 

The Commission’s report was submitted on September 13, 1932, and 
its main findings were that, due to intense competition between the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific railways, extravagant expen- 
ditures had been incurred and this duplication of services and effort, with 
increased competition from motor vehicles and decreased business due to 
the industrial depression, was proving disastrous to the railways. It 
recommended that:— 

(1) The identity of the two railway systems should be maintained. 

(2) The management of the Canadian National Railways should be 
emancipated from political interference and community pressure. ~ 

(3) Machinery should be provided for co-operation between the two 
systems for the elimination of duplicate services and facilities and the 
avoidance of extravagance. 

(4) A scale of economies should be effected to bring the burdens 
of the National system within reasonable dimensions and effectively 
check extravagant and costly operation. 

(5) Provision should be made for reasonable protection for the 
privately-owned undertaking against arbitrary action by the publicly- 
owned undertaking which might unfairly prejudice the interests of the 
privately-owned undertaking.’ 

To accomplish this the present Board of seventeen Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways should be replaced by three Trustees. The 
annual deficits of the Canadian National Railways should be paid by 
the Dominion Government and not by railway debentures. A continuous 
audit should be made by independent auditors. A statutory duty should 
be imposed upon the Trustees of the Canadian National Railways and 
upon the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway to adopt 
as soon as possible such co-operative measures, plans and arrangements 
as shall, consistent with the proper handling of traffic, be best adapted to 
the removal of unnecessary or wasteful services and practices, to the avoid- 
ance of unwarranted duplication in services or facilities and to the joint 
use and operation of all such properties as may conveniently and without 
undue detriment to either party be so used. A tribunal of three members, 
the Chief of the Board of Railway Commissioners as Chairman, and a 
representative from each company, should be appointed to settle all dis- 
putes arising out of the co-operative arrangements requested by one or 
both of the railways and the decision of the majority of the tribunal, 
which must include the Chairman, should be binding on both railways, 
appeals being allowed only as to questions of law if a question of juris- 
diction is involved. The Commission also recommended that an inter- 
provincial conference be held to promulgate regulations for control of 
motor vehicle traffic and competition with railways. An Act embodying 
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the recommendations in respect to the railways was passed by Parliament 
at the session of 1932-33. . 

Conditions in 1933 and 1934—Canada’s railway situation in 1933 may 
be summed up as follows: a population of 10,835,000 was served with a 
total of 42,364 miles of single track, and an additional 14,372 miles of 
second and third main track, industrial track, yard and sidings. The 
single track mileage in Ontario was 10,880, Saskatchewan had 8,438 miles, 
Alberta 5.680, Quebec 4,863, Manitoba 4,433 and British Columbia 4,041. 
The investments in Canadian railways was approximately $3,365 ,464,000 
and the gross earnings were $270,278,276. The number of employees was 
121,923 and the wages bill $158,326,445. The Canadian railways carried 
19,172,193 passengers and 57,364,025 tons of freight during the year and 
used about 25 p.c. of all the coal consumed in Canada. The railways are 
supplemented by efficient and adequate marine services, modern hotels 
in the chief cities from coast to coast, and no less than 42,083 miles of 
telegraphs which are under their control and operated directly by them. 
In common with the majority of industries, railway business declined 
more or less steadily from 1929 to 1933. The decline in freight traffic 
started in August, 1929, and by the end of the year the total ton miles 
was below the 1928 record by 14 p.c. It continued to decrease until 
the end of 1933, the total for that year being only 45 p.c. of that in 1928 
and 83 p.c. of the 1932 total. January, 1934, showed an improvement and 
the total for the first nine months of 1934 was 11-2 p.c. greater than the 
1933 traffic for the same months. The slump in passenger traffic also 
started in August, 1929, and continued in an unbroken series of declines 
to June, 1933, when an increase over June, 1932, traffic of 9 p.c., as 
measured in passenger miles, was recorded. This improvement continued 
quite consistently and for the first nine months of 1934 the traffic was 11-7 
p.c. above the 1933 level. 

The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car loadings, by 
months for 1932, 1983 and to November of 1934 are shown below. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1932, 1933 and Jan. to Nov., 1934 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
No. No. 
$000 $000 $000 000 000 000 
JannAry ges 12 teal mein Cos 22,120 17, 643 21,011 1 176 
Bebruaryee noe eee 22,294 16, 788 20, 627 174 133 164 
BECO ATS eee a xt he ete 25,027 20,612 24, 657 186 157 189 
ADIL Sy ie TESA Lee ea 23,851 19,530 23,395 180 138 177 
MaAVe otusiehnt oe boot eee 23,400 21,447 26, 069 183 161 194 
June Sealy, Meek ge 24,813 24,310 24,436 185 176 193 
SULLY tee ele ent as e hye aee 22,970 23,713 25, 206 157 163. 188 
ANIMIST: a hos atten wurae aon Ee be nares 23,100 23,730 25,201 176 186 205 
Peptemiberssaeenwedee ce Rens 28,988 25,872 27,605 216 202 212 
October teehee oe cle eee 28,190 27,239 _— 242 222 243 
INOVelibDer rt. caer ere., nen, 24,276 24,176 a 193 201 183 
Decemibere. ee vase: see 21, 902 22,749 — 153 158 — 


Canals.—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie which was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine Rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
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primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal 
followed. To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
lake Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton, 
and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg on the Red river. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute 
miles. Among projected canals the most important are those connected 
with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Welland Ship Canal—With the opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal, the traffic through that waterway has increased from 6,100,000 
tons for 1930, to 7,300,000 tons for 1931, to 8,500,000 tons in 1982, and to 
9,194,130 in 1933. Although opened for traffic in April, 1930, the allowable 
draught was only 18 feet. This, however, was increased to 20 feet in April, 
1932, and the official ceremony of opening the canal was held on August 
6, 1932. The canal has 30 feet of water in the locks and 25 feet in the 
stretches between locks which may be readily increased to 30 feet by 
dredging. The time of transit for the 27-7 miles has been reduced from 
about 16 hours for the old canal to about 74 hours and the number of 
locks reduced from 26 to 8. The locks are 80 feet wide and 859 feet 
between inner gates and the minimum width of the canal at the bottom 
is 200 feet. The lift of seven locks ranges from 48 feet 8 inches to 47 feet 
103 inches while that of the guard lock varies with the lake levels, the 
total difference in elevation of lake Erie and lake Ontario being 327 feet. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway—On July 18, 1932, Canada and the 
United States signed a Treaty providing, primarily, for the construction 
of canals and channels of 27 ft. depth so that ocean-going ships and heavy 
draught lake-freighters may carry cargoes up and down the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway without breaking cargo. The dams necessary to 
the development of a navigation system in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence river would incidentally make available about 2,000,000 
horse-power in this section of the river. 

On July 11, 1932, the Dominion of Canada and the province of 
Ontario entered into an agreement relating to the construction of and 
payment for the necessary navigation and power works in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence river. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty must be approved by the United 
States Congress and the Parliament of Canada before going into effect. 
It has been approved by the United States House of Representatives but 
when last submitted to the United States Senate on March 14, 1934, 
failed to get the necessary two-thirds vote. 

The Canada-Ontario Agreement is made subject to its approval by 
the Parliament of Canada and by the Legislature of the province of 
Ontario and, unless the Treaty is ratified within three years of the date 
of the agreement, the agreement can be cancelled by either party. 

Electric Railways.—There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. 
Catharines, Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the Vancouver Street 
Railway in 1890, the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891 and the electrifica- 
tion of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. They are to-day, of 
course, common to practically all the cities of Canada. Great advances 
have also been made in the construction and use of suburban or inter- 
urban electric lines. 
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The automobile in recent years has seriously reduced the street and 
jnter-urban electric railway traffic. In 1933 there were 41 systems oper- 
ating 1,864 miles of track, one of which ceased operating in September, 
with a total investment of $223,704,367. During the year 585,385,094 
passengers were carried which was a decrease of 57,445,908 or 9 p.c. from 
the 1932 traffic. Gross revenues amounted to $39,383,965 and the total 
pay roll amounted to $18,692,236. 

Express Companies.—Express service has been defined as “an ex- 
pedited freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems 
in operation with a capital somewhat over $6,200,000, operating on 62,405 
miles of steam and electric railways, boat lines and stage routes, and 
with gross receipts of $15,226,014. Money orders and travellers’ cheques 
to the amount of $43,579,612 were issued during 1933. 

Roads and Highways.—Quite as fundamental as railways and water- 
ways, especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good road 
system and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A. rapidly in- 
creasing tourist traffic which brought into the trade channels of the naticn 
an estimated sum of around $77,250,000 in 1933 has naturally stimulated 
first class road construction and Dominion and provincial engineers are 
devoting a great deal of thought and attention to the construction, main- 
tenance and care of highways. (See also p. 98.) In 1933, Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and municipal* expenditures on the improvement and maintenance 
of roads amounted to $37,259,116, and another $3,245,938 was spent on 
bridges and ferries. Construction expenditures were reduced by $26,176,930 
or 52 p.c., the cuts being specially drastic in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1934, and Expenditures. 
on Highways, 1933 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Wnimproyedsearthes..1os eis iret 138,636 | For construction................. 23,854,579 
TIN PLOVeCueaL bene eae eee tac tole 175, 767 
Gravel ee see ee iene pases ce rents 86,695 | For maintenance.............-.-- 16,650,475 
Waterbound macadam.............- 2,579 
Bituminous macadam.............-. 2,258 
Bituminous concrete............+.++: 873 
@emienticoncretes sense cee: or: 2,160 
OPN er ee eee eet ee neha 156 

Total ee cone see 409, 124 Totale soe eee ee 49,505, 054 


1Including bridges and ferries. 


Motor Vehicles.—The motor vehicle has been the ratson d’étre of the 
highway development and has increased in numbers at a very rapid rate. 
Both private and public passenger and freight motor vehicles have taken 
an increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic from the railways. 
Several of the smaller electric railways have had to cease operations 
entirely and others have abandoned certain lines where the traffic had 
declined until operation was unprofitable. The passenger trafic on the 
steam railways has shown no increase during the past ten years despite 
increases in population, and, in the present depression, has decreased at 
an alarming rate. In the past few years motor trucks have been carrying 
enormous quantities of freight, including ]umber, hay, and similar com- 
modities, which five years ago were considered safe from the encroach- 
ment of the motor truck. 


* This does not include municipal expenditures on other than provin- 
cially subsidized roads. 
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Registrations of motor vehicles have increased from 89,944 in 1915 to 
728,005 in 1925 and to 1,082,957 in 1933. The latter figure gives an average 
of one motor vehicle to every 9:9 persons. The United States, New Zea- 
land and Hawaii were the only countries with a greater number per capita, 
and the United States, France and the United Kingdom were the only 
countries having a greater number of motor vehicles registered. The 
greatest density in Canada was in Ontario, where there was one motor 
vehicle to every 6-8 persons. The western provinces averaged 8:1 to 
11:2, the Maritime Provinces, 12°8 to 15-6 and Quebec had one motor 
vehicle to each 18-5 persons. 


Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
Calendar Years 1920, 1925 and 1929-33 


Nore.—The numbers of motor vehicles in Yukon are included in the totals for Canada. 


‘Years | /eeH let oNeS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada 


1920 Shere 1,419} 12,450) 11,196} 41,562) 177,561] 36,455} 60,325) 38,015} 28,000) 407,064 
19207 oo. 2,955} 22,853) 19,022] 97,657) 344,112) 51,241} 79,078) 54,357} 56,618] 728,005 
NO 29 reer: 6,116] 39,972] 31,736) 169,105) 541,912) 77,259] 128,426) 98,720] 95, 468]1,188,929 
1930 Ne eeere 7,376] 48,029} 34,699) 178,548} 562,658) 78,850} 127,193) 101,119} 98, 784/1,232,486 
UB gic he 7,744| 43,758) 33,627) 177,485] 562,220) 75,210) 107,981} 94,727) 97, 982}1,200,907 
193255. 6,982) 41,153} 28,044) 165,730} 531,597) 71,570} 91,275) 86,878} 91,042]1,114,503 
1933 hecene 6,940! 40.443! 26,842! 160,012’ 520,353! 68,740) 84,734! 86,110! 88,55411,082,957 


Unfortunately, the increased use of motor vehicles has increased the 
number of fatalities due to motor vehicle accidents, not only in the cities 
and towns but also on the highways. In 1926, 606 persons were killed 
in motor vehicle accidents and in 1929 the number had more than doubled, 


His Excellency the Governor General of Canada ‘Cutting the Ribbon’ at the 
Opening, on June 30, 1934, of Motor-Vehicle Traffic across the Interna- 
tional Highway Bridge, which spans the St. Lawrence at Cornwall, Ont. 

Courtesy, The Mayor, Cornwall, Ont. 
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being 1,300. In 1930 there was a reduction to 1,290, in 1981 the number 
was 1,316, in 1932 it was reduced to 1,116 and in 1933 to 954. 

The annual revenue to the provinces from registration of motor 
vehicles was $20,576,392 in 1983, which was a decrease of $549,879 from 
19382. From gasolene taxes, the revenue amounted to $26,467,765. Prince 
Edward Island raised the gasolene tax to 8 cents per gallon in April, 1933; 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick did likewise in May and April, 1934. 
Manitoba and British Columbia collect 7 cents and the other provinces 
6 cents per gallon. 

Air Navigation.—A more recent invention is the aeroplane, already 
of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and supplies 
to new and remote mining areas, etc. The mileage flown by aircraft in- 
creased from 185,000 in 1922 to 4,538- , 

315 in 1933, when 85,006 passengers, 
4,205,901 pounds of freight or express, 
and 539,358 pounds of mail were carried. 


Air Transportation Opening of the United Air Lines service from Seattle 
to Vancouver, July 1, 1934. The ‘plane, a twin engined Being, is 
shown before the Administration Building of the Vancouver Municipal 
Airport. Inset: A Capreol and Austin seaplane in Toronto Harbour, 
from where a lively business is conducted into northern Ontario mining 


centres and summer resorts. 1? 
Courtesy, Canadian Aviation. 


The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her min- 
ing, forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By shortening the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of difficult and little known coun- 
try. For details regarding the air mail service see p. 118. 
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Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going and inland international vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports showed an almost continuous in- 
crease up to 1914; and again during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1920 
to 1929. The effects of the depression, however, are evident here also and, 
for 1934, the total tonnage of 82,625,372 was 12 p.c. less than the peak 
reached in 1929. The tonnage of coasting vessels has also grown, increas- 
ing from 10 million tons in 1876 (the first data compiled) to 84,000,000 
tons in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1934. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. From then there was a fairly steady increase in the 
number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since when there has been an increase to 8,921 representing 1,429,334 
tons in 19383. 

In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada especi- 
ally in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly wooden sail- 
ing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the 
industry in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline 
in the number of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 to 
1914, The War stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary 
activity assisted by the marine program of the Dominion Government. 
According to the figures published by the Department of Marine, the 
number of vessels built and registered in Canada in 1932 was 207 of 
12,758 tons gross. Of this number five steam and 1 motor vessel were 
built of steel, the remainder being wooden vessels, powered as follows: 
sail 60; steam 7; motor 134. The value of production in the ship build- 
ing industry in 1932, as collected by the Census of Industry, was $6,422,- 
588, of which only $887,478 was for vessels built or under construction, 
while $4,295,663 was for repairs and custom work and $1,239,447 for other 
products, including aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 

Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which re- 
mained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1933, there were 
365,489 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 10,135,653 messages, 
and the gross revenue was $9,267,715. In addition, six transoceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific, and handle 5-5 million cablegrams annually. There are also 30 
radio stations open for commercial traffic, mostly government owned but 
operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., in addition 
to stations operated in connection with shipping or private commercial 
stations operated by canneries, logging companies, etc. The number of 
wireless messages handled is increasing and is now over 300,000 a year. 

Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first 
talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between Brantford and 
Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone development 
in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 
rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of 
long-distance wire. In 1932 the number of telephones was over 1,260,000 
with a 5,000,000 wire-mileage, the investment being over $333,000,000. 
In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized government 
systems. Next to the railways the telephone companies are probably 
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the largest annual investors 
in new plant and construction 
in the Dominion. Canada 
has more telephones. per 
capita than any other coun- 
try except the United States. 
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The Jacques Cartier Bridge (the Montreal Harbour Bridge). Inset: A 
front view of the massive steel work taken from the Montreal end of 
the bridge. The total length of the bridge is 24 miles and the main 
cantilever span is 1,097 feet from centre to centre of the main piers. 
There is a clear roadway 36 feet 103 inches wide between the curbs and 
‘the avenues for tramways or busses are 12 feet wide each; the width of 
the sidewalks is 5 feet each. The weight of steel used in the bridge and 
pavilion was 33,267 tons; 135,000 cubic yards of concrete were also 
poured in addition to the enormous quantities of filling used. To give 
the bridge one coat of paint 8,500 gallons are required. 

Courtesy, Canadian National Railways and 
Associated Screen News Ltd. 


National Radio.—During the year 1934 progress was made in the 
establishment of the national radio broadcasting system under the Cana- 
dian Radio Broadcasting Commission. One new broadcasting station 
CRCK, Quebec, 1,000 watt power, constructed, owned and operated by 
.the Commission, was added (September, 1934), to the national networks, 
giving the Commission six stations under its own operation: CRCS, 
Chicoutimi; CRCK, Quebec; CRCM, Montreal; CRCO, Ottawa; CRCT, 
Toronto; CRCV, Vancouver. The Quebec, Ottawa, and Vancouver sta- 
tions are owned by the Commission, the others leased. On thirteen other 
stations, commercially owned and operated, in principal cities from coast 
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BLATTNERPHONE SYSTEM OF RECORDING 
AND 


RE-TRANSMITTING BROADCAST S 


The Radio Commission is now experiment- 
ing with a new process for bringing British 
broadcast programs to Canadian listeners. It 
proposes to record programs transmitted from Great Britain during the day- 
time when transmission is at its best and when live talent is being used by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, and then to make use of these records 
in Canada for re-transmission over its networks during the evening hours 
when the Commission’s wire lines are available and most Canadians are 
listening. 

The blattnerphone system used by the Commission is a development 
of the Marconi Company. It enables programs up to any length to be 
mechanically recorded with very great fidelity. Mechanical recording hither- 
to has been on wax or similar substance except in the case of motion pictures 
where film is frequently used. In the case of the former, there is a definite 
limitation as to the length of the record that can be made, while with the 
latter the expense is very high. The blattnerphone method overcomes both 
these handicaps. The blattnerphone is a machine which makes a record of 
any length by magnetic process on a long thin steel tape. Each tape is 
about a mile and a half in length, and when the record has once been 
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to coast the Commission purchases broadcasting time for its programs, 
making in all. nineteen stations which are obliged to carry its service 
daily. The service is supplied without payment to twenty-two other 
commercial stations which broadcast the Commission programs at their 
discretion in time not occupied by commercially sponsored programs. 
Thus the Commission has in all forty-one stations on its networks, nine- 
teen of which are “basic stations” broadcasting its service regularly. 

Transmission of the national service from coast to coast involves 
the use of 18,600 miles of communication wire in all, consisting of 6,200 
miles of “transmission pairs” and a parallel control circuit. Sixty-four 
control and repeater points are employed in the operation of the net- 
work facilities. 

The Commission program service is in direct charge of two chief 
program directors, responsible respectively for the territory east and west 
of the Ottawa river, and regional program executives stationed in British 
Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime 
Provinces. Programs are produced for the networks in most of the cities 
of Canada. By August, 1934, the organization work had reached the stage 
where, for the first time, it was possible for the Commission to hold a 
conference of its program executives at Ottawa headquarters. At this 
conference plans were made for improving the standard and quality of the 
service and the program schedule for the autumn and winter season 1934- 
30 was mapped out. 

The broadcasting service was carried on throughout 1934 on pretty 
much the same scale as during the latter part of 1933. Until June, 1933, 
the Commission, not having facilities, did very little broadcasting, but 
from that month on it has carried on regular network broadcasting for 
about four and one half hours a day during the evenings and for addi- 
tional hours on Saturday and Sunday afternoons during the autumn and 
winter seasons. During 1933, the Commission carried on its networks 
upwards of 2,500 programs, exclusive of news broadcasts, weather bul- 
letins, and broadcasts of outstanding events and sports broadcasts. These 
programs may be roughly classified as follows: band concerts, 51; sym- 
phony concerts, 46; choral programs, 53; chamber music, 25; opera (Eng- 
lish and French), 32; opera selections, 29; vocal and instrumental con- 


made it can be used as often as required and apparently may be kept 
indefinitely without loss of strength. At the same time the tape may be 
cleared of the record by a simple process and used indefinitely for successive 
programs. In this system the program is picked up by a microphone and 
amplifiers in the ordinary manner. The speech currents so obtained are 
then made to produce magnetic changes in the steel tape, which is passing 
uniformly between the poles of a pair of special electro-magnets. In repro- 
ducing the record at a later date, the tape is again caused to pass between 
a second pair of electro-magnets. The magnetic variation in the tape in 
turn produces in the magnets similar electrical currents to those which 
originally magnetized the tape. These currents are led through suitable 
amplifiers and on to the broadcast station or to the wire line network, as 
the case may be. 

It will be interesting to note that the Commission is accumulating in 
Ottawa a permanent record of some of the most important events which 
have taken place during the past two years. It has for example, the 
Christmas broadcasts of 1932 and 1933, the King’s message at the opening 
of the Naval Conference, the Ceremonies of the launching of the liner 
“Queen Mary”, permanent records of Sir Robert Borden, the Right Honour- 
able R. B. Bennett and other prominent Canadians. These records will be 
extremely valuable in years to come, when the events of today have passed 
into History. 
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Courtesy, Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. 
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certs and recitals, 1,043; variety and novelty programs and comedy (in- 
cluding light musical entertainment), 541; modern dance orchestras, 309; 
old time dance orchestras, 41; drama, 49; children’s features, 34, edu- 
cational, 159. In the educational classification are included 91 broadcast 
talks and addresses and a number of book reviews, commentaries, etc. 
The proportion of educational broadcasts in the national service compares 
favourably with that in the services of other countries. The same rela- 
tive proportion has been maintained during 1934. Two five-minute news 
bulletins were given each day, daily weather bulletins being added late 
in 1933. In October, 1934, the two five-minute news periods were com- 
bined into one ten-minute period from 10.45 pm. Outstanding events ot 
general interest, the Jacques Cartier quater-centennial celebrations being 
an example, were broadcast and also sporting events such as the World 
Series baseball games. During the first half of 1933 the Commission 
supplied 59 of its Canadian programs to the large American broadcasting 
companies for broadcasting on their networks in the United States and 
received 76 programs from them. This exchange of programs between 
the two countries is carried out under a co-operative arrangement between 
the Commission and the American companies. A few programs were 
brought to Canada from the British Broadcasting Corporation in Great 
Britain and one or two Canadian programs sent to the Old Country, 
notably a specia! Dominion Day program. During the autumn and winter 
the Commission operates a special weekly service by short wave to the far 
north, conveying a weekly news summary, programs and personal mes- 
sages to Canadians isolated in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. 

During the parliamentary session of 1934 a committee of the House 
of Commons reviewed the work of the Commission from the time of its 
establishment, hearing a number of witnesses, some criticising and some 
commending it. In its report the committee stated that time, experience, 
and large expenditure of public money would be necessary to overcome 
difficulties attending the establishment of national broadcasting in Canada 
and it recommended consideration by the Government of the advis- 
ability of amendments to the Act with a view to the securing of better 
broadcasting facilities throughout the Dominion. : 

At the end of August, 1934, Thomas Maher, vice-chairman and repre- 
sentative of French Canadians, retired from the Commission. His succes- 
sor, Jacques Narcisse Cartier, was appointed on Nov. 19. | 

Growing interest in radio entertainment in Canada is attested by 
the increased sale of receiving sets. During the first six months of 1934, 
58,000 sets were sold as compared with 22,250 sets for the corresponding 
period of 1933. Of these 8,000 were for automobiles. 

The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen: districts which 
in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive than that served 
by any other system in the world except those of the United States and 
Russia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The number of post offices 
has increased from about 3470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1934, the postal 
revenue in 1934 being approximately $36,350,000. The auxiliary money 
order branch issued orders payable in Canada to the amount of $102,000,000 
in 1934, and in other countries to the value of about $8,300,000. In addi- 
tion, postal notes to the value of $9,300,000 were issued in 1934. During 
the War, the domestic letter rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce, but 
was reduced to 2 cents as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cent (Im- 
perial penny postage) rate to Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, 
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The Canadian Postal Service—In order to maintain a high standard of 


efficiency, improvements designed to expedite the handling and trans- 
mission of mail are being constantly introduced into the system. (1) 
Collection of mail from city drop boxes; (2) A conveyor belt for the 
transfer of letters and parcels from the street letter drop of the central 
office to the sorting rooms; (3) Sorting letters with the help of a letter- 
mail accelerator; (4) Cancelling machines; (5) mechanical equipment 


for speeding up the handling of parcels. 
Courtesy, Post Office Dept. and Cdn. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau. 
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established at the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, instead 
of the older 5-cent rate, was advanced to 3 cents and then to 4 cents in 
the war period, but was reduced to 3 cents in 1926, and to 2 cents as from 
December 25, 1928. In May, 1929, the 2-cent letter rate was applied to 
France and on Christmas Day, 1929, to correspondence for the countries 
of South America. On July 1, 1930, the rate of letter postage for all other 
countries was reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for each 
additional ounce. On July 1, 1931, the letter rate of postage for Canada, 
Great Britain, the British Empire, France, the United States, and all 
other places in North and South America, was increased to 3 cents for the 
first ounce and 2 cents for each additional ounce. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1933 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3.56. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

The air mail service was inaugurated about Christmas, 1927. In the 
first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 and the weight 
of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; during 1930-31, 1,747,950 miles were flown and 
506,881 lb. of mail carried, during 1931-32, 1,229,021 miles were flown and 
443,501 lb. of mail carried, and during 1932-33 432,378 miles were flown 
and 454,303 lb. of mail carried, while during the twelve months ended 
Mar. 31, 1934, the figures were 513,690 miles and 592,758 Ib. respectively. 

While the trans-Prairie inter-city air mail service is still suspended, 
the development of gold mining has brought about the establishment of 
air mail services to outlying points in Canada, principally to the districts 
surrounding Siscoe in the province of Quebec; those of Red Lake, Narrow 
Lake, Goldpines and Jackson Manion in Ontario; Wadhope and Bisset in 
Manitoba, Lac la Ronge and Ile a la Crosse in Saskatchewan and Cameron 
Bay in the Great Bear Lake section of the Northwest Territories. 

Gold production in Canada has undoubtedly been greatly stimulated 
by the efficiency of the postal service rendered and this, in turn, has 
assisted materially in the development of first class air transportation 
facilities, making the shipment of mining equipment and personnel a rela- 
tively simple matter. 

The creation of a chain of landing fields across the Maritime Prov- 
inces, northern Ontario and British Columbia may be taken as indicative 
of the establishment of inter-city air mail services on a comprehensive 
scale in the not too distant future. 


CHAPTER XIII 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities. The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 10,000,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through 
the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail 
stores, and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur- 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other resources were gradually exploited. As popula- 
tion grew local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. 
Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange 
of products, and growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1932 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds as 
estimated under the heading National Income on p. 38 was $3,251,000,000, 
while the money value of exports of Canadian produce was $493,808,841. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The distribution of goods and services, to meet the demands of con- 
sumers requires many types of establishments which employ hundreds 
of thousands of persons and use many millions of dollars of capital. The 
1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, showed that 
in 1930 there were more than 120,000 retail stores in Canada with sales 
amounting to $2,753,000,000. Including proprietors receiving a fixed salary, 
there were about 300,000 persons on the pay-rolls of these stores and 
approximately $300,000,000 paid out to them in salaries and wages during 
the year. 

Retail Services.—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The pro- 
vision of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief 
business of the service groups. In all $248,000,000 were spent by con- 
sumers in such establishments and 64,000 persons employed in these 
undertakings. 
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Wholesale Trade.—The supplying of goods for the retail trade re- 
quires a complex organization, made up of many’ types of wholesale 
establishments. The census of wholesale business showed that there 
were more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada with sales amounting 
to slightly more than one billion dollars and 8,000 other types of whole- 
salers handling sales and orders to the value of two billion dollars. 
Ninety thousand persons found employment in wholesale establishments 
and their earnings totalled almost $150,000,000. 

Chain Stores.—In recent years, great changes have taken place in the 
distribution of goods. The chain store is now doing a large and growing 
proportion of the work of retailing merchandise. A survey of chain 
stores, made in connection with the Census of Merchandising, showed 
that chain stores do more than 20 p.c. of the total retail business of the 
Dominion. In food products, the most developed section of the chain- 
store movement, chain stores probably account for about 25 to 30 p.c. of 
the business. The total sales made by chain store organizations were 
$548,000,000 in 1930 and those by food stores alone were $137,000,000. 


Internal Freight Movements 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found in 
the reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 1933 this revenue 
freight totalled 57,099,111 tons. The returns by provinces throw light on 
interprovincial trade in Canada. For example, the four western provinces 
show a net export to the eastern provinces of 6,040,005 tons of freight 
made up largely of agricultural and animal products. The eastbound 
movement of wheat alone amounted to 5,129,886 tons and other grains and 
agricultural products brought the total net eastern movement up to 
6,063,981 tons. The movement of animal products going eastward was 
195,582 tons. There were cross movements of mine products, the net 
movement eastward of 98,565 tons consisting mostly of coal. Forest 
products moved eastward to the extent of 181,615 tons and manufactures 
and miscellaneous freight showed a westward movement amounting to 
499,738 tons, fish, cement, lime and plaster and fertilizers being the only 
commodities listed with a net movement eastward. 


Freight Originated and Freight Terminated for Nine Months 
ended September 30, 1934 


Originated | Received Terminated} Delivered 
at 


from Total at to Total 
Province Stations Foreign Orginated Stations Foreign |Terminated 
in Canada |Connections in Canada |Connections 


000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 


Prince Ed. Island.. 134 1 135 159 - 159 
Nova Scotia........ 4,687 87 4,774 3,863 548 4,411 
New Brunswick..... 1,267 297 1,564 1,169 856 2,025 
Quebecwenec eee 5,493 2,083 7,576 4,848 2,660 7,508 
Ontario Oe Aton 10, 051 10,865 20,916 14,848 9, 231 24,079 
Manitobaenen se aan 2,688 104 2,792 2,200 153 Ma eyane 
Saskatchewan....... 3,708 214 3,972 2,280 114 2,394 
Alibertat-.os eae 4,622 75 4,697 1,814 - 1,814 
British Columbia... 2,748 177 2,925 1,890 1,849 3,739 
Totals, Nine 

Months 1934..... 35, 448 13,903 49,351 33,071 15,411 48,482 


Totals, Nine 
Months, 1933..... 28,570 11,828 40,398 26,567 12,976 39,543 
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Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but akin to internal 
trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely linked with 
the business organization of the country, is that of stock markets. The 
principal stock exchanges in Canada are located at Montreal and Toronto, 
though those at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
are increasing in importance. In recent years there has been a huge increase 
in the volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges, due to the 
widespread participation of the general public in the “bull” market which 
extended from 1924 to 1929. Since 1929, however, trading has fallen away 
considerably, due to heavy losses, business depression and caution on the 
part of the investing public. July, August and September, 1932, sales 


A Corner of the Newly-Organized Toronto Stock Exchange-—The merging of 
the old Standard Mining Exchange and the old Toronto Stock Exchange, 
in February, 1934, to form the present Toronto Stock Exchange, with 
mining and industrial sections, puts this Exchange among the leaders on 
this continent and, indeed, in the world. The photograph was taken on 
the day of the merger and shows a sprightly business being conducted 
round one of the “posts”. 

Courtesy, J. Scott Rattray, Statistician, Toronto Stock Exchange. 


figures showed an advance which, however, proved but temporary. A 
more substantial increase both in trading and in prices occurred in the 
early summer months of 1933. It reached a peak in July, after which 
trading became gradually less active. Prices subsequently have remained 
firm, with the exception of a short reaction in the autumn of 1933. 


The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales op the Montreal Exchange. 
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Numbers of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange, by 
Months, January 1931 to November 1934 


| 
Month 1931 1932 1933 1934 Month 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Janie ia ee 377, 241) 125,989) 201,183] 722,150) July....... 245,845] 283, 953/1,852,002) 237,972 
Feb.........| 706,607] 136,387] 281,197] 681,466)| Aug........| 169,400) 544,528] 414,966] 279, 144 
March......| 605,696} 180,070} 207,529) 549,182) Sept....... 437,503} 506,926) 433,747} 185,206 
Aprileeaya 477,053) 187,313] 486,726] 444,367) Oct........ 308, 888} 206,902} 399,022) 255,545 
IMDAIN ssc 851,426] 204, 522/1, 083,485) 318, 343)) Nov....... 431,758} 193,093] 370,525} 385,780 
UMC Stata. 528,093} 176,041/1,570, 805) 244,643] Dec........ 125,308) 149,733) 338,570 S 


Security Prices, 1930 to 1934.—The Bureau of Statistics publishes 
several series of index numbers designed to measure the movement of 
security prices in general and of important groups of stocks in particular, 
which constitute an important barometer of business conditions. The table 
below shows the course of the investors’ index number for representative 
months in the years from 1930 to 1934 inclusive. A table of the index 
numbers of mining stocks by months during the same years is also given. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1930-1934 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 

1930 (representative months)— 

JAMUATY SALE a eee halen ee eee 120-3 133-3 209-1 155-7 

Mire :6? tik. § tus eae ane een a 118-3 137-4 210-2 157-6 

JUNG A WeA ER ee A RC ce a oe IE re 115-2 124-2 165-4 134-7 

Septem bern) sede eee. ogee rane re 117-6 123-1 160-1 130-8 

December.) yl UN pee eee: ae Mew ye cL) 108-2 104-7 120-3 103-1 
1931 (representative months)— 

AEH OLEH yt ae peg Ayres ed a ioe Ye ER oe ee 109-1 107-3 124-7 106-9 

Mare boa bra ce ee eto kici ols 111-6 116-1 127-8 110-8 

JUNG LAS AAA ae ee ee en eed ORE ST 97-1 80-4 91-1 80-1 

September wit isco tances oe ee eee 94-3 65-4 79-3 68-6 

Decemibent sec nere EPA coherent nah 92-9 59:3 74:3 64-8 
1932 (representative months)— 

JANUATY NS er Sea ee ee Paes 90-3 59-1 73°7 64-8 

Mid EW ge) Wetaaten eu Parone dic eI dares Un AM) cies ee hae 86-0 59-8 71-5 64-1 

JUS OAR cal Se rh ay Ook iter ne OR me et 60-5 84-9 48-8 43-2 

Septem berka gh iter crite poece marie ue te mono pd ea 76-1 56:9 73°8 63-0 

Decem Dene Me crete re ete ereepe mee. ed 67-6 45-7 58-9 52-2 
1933 (representative months)— 

ANUAT STAY or gh ah net aoe EDN n Ree en 67-8 45-9 60-7 52-9 
Mares: pede, eth elit tetera eae Na ah ON 62-8 39-9 59-1 48-9 
TUNG Berth Coben emo it aL eee eee. 73°4 56:4 107-1 77-4 
Septem eres A wheat eel eae a eee ese 74-8 53-5 119-1 81-6 
MecemDernenh csaccis cee eee oe eerie 64:7 47-8 111-4 75:3 

1934 (representative months)— 
JAMUATY: Sac de hg See Boe ane Silene biases oe 71-7 53-5 118-6 81-6 

Mare hing .4) soe Sache ee ee Ta: 76-9 58-8 128-5 88-0 
JUNG Lovo e ere Feeder ee Ree T29 54-5 126-1 87-2 
Septembers. 1.8 nin oe eines tee 74-9 50-1 118-8 83-8 


Taking the prices of stocks in 1926 as equal to 100, the monthly index 
number of industrials reached its peak in September 1929, when it was 
315°8, that is to say, industrials were on the average over three times the 
price prevailing in the base year 1926. In the same month the index for 
publie utility stocks had risen to 163-1 and that for all common stocks to 
217°1. November 1929 saw the index for industrials at 209-4, utilities at 
130°9, and all stocks at 154-7. Throughout 1930 the trend was more gradu- 
ally to lower levels with minor upward movements in April and September. 
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This downward tendency was interrupted in the first two months of 1931, 
but in April the indexes for these groups fell below the 1926 figures and 
continued to fall until June, 1932. At that time, utilities touched 34:9, 
industrials 48-8, and all stocks 43-2. This was the lowest level of the 
depression and common stock prices since that time have moved irregu- 
larly upward. The first major advance came in the early summer of 
1933. It was followed by a minor reaction, but subsequently prices scaled 
upward to even higher levels. In September, 1934, the general index of 
common stock prices stood at 83-8, with industrials at 118-8, utilities at 
50:1, and banks at 74-9. 


In mining stocks the peak of the bull market was reached in October, 
1927, when the index was 148°8 (prices in 1926=100). From that date it 
has sagged, with temporary rallies, until it reached the figure of 59-2 in 
December, 1930. In 1931 this index rose gradually to 82°3 in April, but 
dropped back to 59:0 in December, and by June, 1932, had fallen to 48-3. 
Subsequent recovery caused it to advance almost without interruption to 
141-1 in August of 1934, but there has been a rather sharp decline to 125°5 
for November. 


Index Numbers of Twenty Mining Stocks, by Months, 1931-34 


Month 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 Month 1931 1932 | 19383 | 1934 
AMS cyte 3s eeAe 682 O) 597 | Ord: | OSC Ot Julie Foe doce. 68-6 | 55-6} 106-9 | 137-2 
BaD Cr okt, a. ¢ 73°38 | 57-3 | 75-3 | 114-4] Aug... 67-8 | 59-7] 107-4 | 141-1 
WI BTree ns tek Pit G28) 6854 1289T Sept. oo ccs ast: 63-1 | 60-9 | 113-4 | 189-2 
PAM Tallin sever. se ncrore 82-3 | 52-4) 74-5 | 187-2 | Oct.... 59:5 | 57-5 | 112-2 | 133-5 
May 75-9 | 48-4}| 89-6 | 129-8 |} Nov............ 64-6 | 60-9 | 109-4 | 125-5 
JUNG cries eG es a ha 3S 59-0 | 63-1 | 105-1 = 


Prices of Commodities 


Trade of all kinds is inseparably linked with price movements. Index 
numbers measuring the rise and fall. of commodity prices are also an 
important indicator of business and of monetary conditions. The Dominion 
came into being at a time of falling prices but after 1870 prices rose. 
From 1872 to 1897, however, there was an unprecedented fall, Canada 
experiencing a drop of 44:3 p.c., attributable to monetary factors, the 
ereat increase in production, and improved transportation facilities. From 
this point until 1913 prices again tended upward. It was a period of rapid 
and unprecedented prosperity almost the world over, and with the rising 
tide of trade, prices rose steeply. On the basis of 1913, the general price 
level in 1896 was 76°0; by 1912 it had risen to 99°5, a gain of over 23 points. 
In 1913 and 1914 a short slump preceded the Great War which resulted 
in a stupendous rise in commodity prices. With the end of the War came 
a momentary lull, but in 1919 and the early part of 1920 the post-war 
boom carried the level higher than ever. In May, 1920, the index number 
was 256°7. The reaction from the optimism which had hoped too much 
from an impoverished world, drove prices precipitately downward until in 
December, 1921, the index was 150:6. For the three years, 1922-24, it 
remained comparatively stable, but rose to 160-3 in 1925, falling to 156-2 
in 1926. 


Wholesale prices in 1926 were taken as the base of a new index 
number which in subsequent years fell to an average of 97-7 in 1927, 96-4 
in 1928 and 95-6 in 1929. Thereafter in more rapid decline the index 
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number receded to an average of 86:6 in 1930 and fell to 70°4 in December, 
1931. The decline continued almost steadily until February, 1933, when 
the index was below 1913 levels at 63-5. In the next five months it rose to: 
70°5, but had dropped back to 69:0 in December. The average for the 
year at 67-1 was slightly higher than in 1932. From an opening of 70°6 
in January, 1934, the index moved irregularly, reaching 72:3 in August, 
but dropping back steadily to 71:2 for November. 


New Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-33! and, 
by Months, 1934 


(1926=100} 
19342— 
GL OME O23 ee eee eae eer nee 98. Oui Danuar ye. cece er ectercts 70-6 
GOS OP ALO DACRE + eee et ae eee O94 ME ebruaryas. ooo 72+1 
(OA all ODS ecw tees’ es sane os 102: (Gol ee Vi ane eer eta or 72-0 
S430 POL Gare ee yea cae treet 10020" PApriles eee ee 71-1 
LUA S eNO OTAGO ae rae eee 97-7 BVA Sec res 71-1 
14a el 928 ten prea ere OG s4 ol SUNG. ne poe cae er eee 72-1 
Te oll PA se oxo Gocieimoatos GE GOe Or WeUULyee eee eee 72-0 
TSS OME TOS 0 te ere eer ere ree SOIT eA ULUStRn eae 72:3 
LEO Ose E08 tae een ee cya eee 72-1 September.......... 72°0 
Tso alak Goan ctncatebmeerres ter eee 66e(elleOCtobenrenc seat 71-4 
NRE i era eater cere ee 67-1 INovem'bere.....200. 71-2 
Decemiber.......... ~ 


1236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. 2 Preliminary figures. 


THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIE PRICES IN CANADA 
1914 — 1934 


1926=—100 


Ve Fr icer 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
_ constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total 
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consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 

The Bureau’s index numbers of the cost of living are designed to show 
changes relating to average conditions. On the basis of 1926=100, the 
total index was 65°4 for the year 1913, 124-2 in 1920, 98-9 in 1928 and 
99-9 in 1929. The latter part of 1929 was marked by a slight increase 
over the average for the year, a tendency which was still further apparent 
in the first month of 1930, when the total index reached 102-1 compared 
with 99:2 for the year 1930. From that time it has declined steadily and 
in July, 1931, registered 88°6. In August there was a slight upturn but 
thereafter the decline continued into 1933. It was halted in June, and 
since then the index has moved irregularly higher. This firmness has been 
due largely to higher food prices, and to slight increases in clothing. The 
general cost of living index averaged 77-7 for 1933. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1927-33, 
and by Months, 1934 
(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Total | Food Fuel Rent | Cloth-| Sun- 
Year Index | Index | Index | Index ing dries 


| | | 


by (e St Ae RO Ae WRMSR caren Sooners add 98-4 98-1 97-9 98-8 97:5 99-1 
A QDR oA ay eee, secre Nowe Cee ete 98-9 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 
5 tp! Jn we ee aR oree cine ocooieemecwec HOhe- td 99-9 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 
SKB Oe hh ee en ager tan mem OM CON tS bac 99-2 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 
TOS TR ee AO eae: acer 89-6 77°3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 
1OSD Rien ee ee eis SOR Ge eee’ etx eheeerere ren 81-4 64-3 91-4 94-7 72-8 94-6 
JOSS eee ade cere eee hte ar srearsiate, ole) etenctarone terepe ais (HEY 63°7 87-7 85-1 67-9 92-7 
19341— 
Apia padioooodsoaTabou onion suCoaue Wage 78-2 67-7 87-4 80-4 69-2 92-7 
IN EMA o RS Anos bagde pacan oeuo ou dooce. cAor 78-7 69-4 87-2 80-4 69-2 92-7 
Marches tte tom ies cc as deters ais 79°9 72-9 87-4 80-4 69-9 92-9 
0 Og te REN e oo: otenne aumiaor rondo 79-4 71-0 87-8 80-4 69-9 92-9 
MSY ges tis Soe ie recie's ctcncewtnsidé siecaee ee ain 78-5 68-6 87-8 79-7 69-9 92-7 
TNO ee oe eee wile os Boosie es oe arate tei ererls 78-2 67-6 87-2 79-7 70-1 92-7 
Jirhs eeeee cen ade Wain is a, + <rtelersne eetarete's® 78-4 68-4 87-0 79-7 70-1 92-7 
Pa 1D elrcre 4 At PR ORE oy TON CE SE 78-7 69-3 87-6 79-7 70-1 92-6 
SeptOMUer .savacmc ccs sere esp accerineee ses 79-0 68-8 88:0 79-7 72:3 92-7 
OGLODST Men nee cee oe se resiotels oe sian 79°3 69-4 88-5 80-3 72-3 92-7 
INGIVEDU DOR aie care tee eiand suaiecele sioieneteter er sielsrsi= 79-4 69-9 88-7 80-3 72:3 92-6 
WGCOMIDCIE reece ere treat ete cialeseleroisisieNevaiste - - - - ~ - 
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1 Preliminary figures. 


The movement by months during 1934 has been irregularly upward. 
The rise which marked the first three months (especially March) was not 
maintained and during the succeeding four months the index lost prac- 
tically all it had gained. Since July, however, the upward movement has 
been resumed, the index standing at 79-4 for November. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade 


The steady decrease 
in Canada’s foreign 
commerce, both import 
and export, which had 
its inception in the 
autumn of 1929, was 
definitely checked in 
the early months of the 
fiscal year 1933-34, and 
during the last nine 
months (July-March) it 
shows a very marked 
recovery. A similar re- 
covery was also notice- 
able in the foreign trade 
of many of the chief 
commercial nations of 
the world. The total 
trade of Canada for the 
fiscal year 1933-34 com- 
pared with 1932-33, 
shows an increase of 
15-1 p.c. on a value 
basis, and 12-0 p.c. on 
a volume basis; total 
imports increased 6:7 
p.c. on a value basis, 
and 5-9 p.c. ona volume 
basis; while the Dominion’s total domestic exports show an increase of 
22-3 p.c. on a value basis, and 17-2 p.c. on a volume basis. Canada, in 
the production and exportation of many staple products, ranks high 
amongst the leading nations of the world. 


‘Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1934 amounted to $1,019,453,004, 
an increase of 14°9 p.c., compared with 1933, but a decrease of 12°6 p.c. 
compared with 1932. In spite of the large decrease in the past four years 
total trade is now more than eight times that at Confederation. 

The Dominion’s total trade with the United Kingdom in 1934 was 
$333,402,875, showing an increase compared with 1933 of 22°8 p.c. and 
with 1932 of 18°5 p.c. Total trade with the United States in 1934 was 
$437,538,613, an increase of 14-8 p.c. compared with 1933, but a decrease 
of 26°6 p.c. compared with 1932. The above figures of total trade include 
exports of foreign produce from Canada as well as domestic exports. 

In 1934 the percentage of total Canadian trade carried on with the 
United Kingdom was 32-7, with other British countries 8-4, with the 
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C.N.S.S. Liner at Bermuda. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 
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United States 42-9, and 
with other foreign coun- 
tries 16-0, whereas in 
1933 total Canadian 
trade with these same 
countries was in the 
following proportions: 
30-8 with the United 
Kingdom, 8:1. with 
other British countries, 
42-7 with the United 
States, and 18-4 with 
other foreign countries. 

As regards total Can- 
adian trade, therefore, 
the relative trend in 
1934 was upwards with 
the United Kingdom, 
with other British coun- 
tries, and with the 
United - States, but 
downwards with other 
foreign countries. 

The following table 
shows the trend of total 
Canadian trade (te., 
excluding the small per- 
centages of foreign mer- 


chandise exported) for : 
1914, 1922, 1929 and an- Loading Bananas, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


nually thereafter. 


Total Canadian Trade! with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Nee ee ee 
eee 


Canadian Trade with— 


oe Total 
Fiscal Year Other Other Canadian 
United British United Foreign Trade 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Ee ee aR eRe A Met 347,324,375 45,844,988 | 559,674,963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782,437 
1 Pee ddilg POO e Hees aj oeoe 416, 497,018 78,447,645 808, 546, 839 184,553,510 | 1,488, 045,012 
PANT ranted Psyc 623,771, 866 169, 605,632 |1,367, 624,374 468,386,891 | 2,629,388, 763 
1930 Ree Rs. Te oe 470,925, 703 161,320,037 |1,362, 491, 800 373, 794,344 | 2,368,531, 884 
[OS Tee ae on esc 368, 743, 891 129,018,931 934, 067, 581 274,524,959 | 1,706,355,362 
1932 ected some 280, 415, 504 86,352, 876 586, 873, 449 201,206,377 | 1,154, 848, 206 
1939 ors ee ee Rae 270, 827,074 71,676,177 375,708,455 161,971,993 880, 183, 699 
1934.5, 9 dels cree seers ie 332,702,175 85,726, 845 432, 630, 820 162,081,930 | 1,013, 141,770 


a eS 


1These figures do not include exports of foreign merchandise. 


The following résumé of total trade for the years 1921-34 shows that 
for only three of the fourteen years did imports exceed: exports. The year 
of highest per capita trade was 1921 with 1929 a close second; the year 
of lowest per capita trade in the period was 1933. 
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Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports 
and Total Trade, fiscal years 1921-34 


Percent- 

Excess of | Excess of | age Rate Values per capita of— 

Imports Total of Total 

Entered Exports Exports 

for over to Estimated 
Fiscal Year Consump- Imports Imports | Population | Exports 
tion over Entered | Entered Canadian| Total Total 
Total for Con- | for Con- Produce | Imports | Trade! 
Exports sumption | sumption 
$ $ p.c No. $ $ $ 
102 Tear 29, 730, 763 - 97-60 | 8,787,949 135-32 141-20 276-52 
1922 \Rae ene -—| 6,122,677 100-82 8,919, 000 83-00 83 - 84 166-84 
BODE ass 8 ae ees — |142, 716, 593 117-78 | 9,010,000 103-39 89-09 192-48 
1924 ent eet eros - |165,396, 430 118-51 9, 143, 000 114-35 97-72 212-07 
1925 Bare. — |284, 429, 106 135-69 | 9,294,000 115-04 85-76 200-80 
S926 See ee - |401,371, 405 143-28 | 9,451,000 139-10 98-13 237-32 
O27 ae eee — |236, 680, 637 122-92 | 9,636,000 129-96 106-99 236-95 
1ODSae as ee ene — |141, 641, 568 112-76 | 9,835,000 124-92 112-78 237-70 
1929.. eds — |123.216,984 109-72 | 10,029,000 136-00 126-23 262-23 
1930. .|103, 335, 512 ~ 91-72 | 10,208,000 117-83 122-31 240-14 
1931.. 89, 584, 647 - 90-12 | 10,376,786 77-09 87-39 164-48 
1933 3 emery e - | 9,061,613 101-57 | 10,506,000 54-86 55-06 109-92 
1933... -— | 74,330, 053 118-29 | 10,681,000 44-36 38-05 82-41 
1034 Seer oc uate — |151, 855, 844 135-01 | 10,835,000 53-47 40-04 93-51 
1Not including exports of foreign produce. 
IMPORTS 


For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, imports were more by 
$27,414,881, or 6°7 p.c. than for the year 1933; 73 p.c. of this increase 
being with Empire countries and 27 p.c. with foreign countries. 
total imports of $433,798,625 for 1934, 54:9 p.c. came from the United 
States; 24-2 p.c. from the United Kingdom; 8°2 p.c. from other British 
countries; and 12-7 p.c. from other foreign countries. In 1933 the propor- 


tions were 57°2 p.c., 21°3 p.c., 8°3 p.c., and 13°2 p.c. respectively. 


Of the 


The percentages of imports from the United States, other British 
countries, and other foreign countries to total imports have, therefore, 
shown declines for the fiscal year 1934 but an increase is shown in the case 
of the United Kingdom. 

The table below gives the import figures for British and foreign coun- 
tries for the years 1914, 1922, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934. 


Imports from British and Foreign Countries 


Fiscal Year 


seer eee 


eee eee 


ee ed 
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Canadian Imports from— 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 
British 
Empire 


United 
States 


Other 
Foreign 
Countries 


132,070, 406 
117, 135,343 
194,041,381 
189,179, 738 
149, 497,392 
106,371,779 
86, 466, 055 
105, 100, 764 


22,456, 440 
31,973,910 
63,346, 829 
63, 494, 864 
55,401, 034 
41,440, 214 
33, 918, 269 
35,303, 122 


396,302, 138 
515, 958, 196 
868, 012, 229 
847, 442, 037 
584, 407,018 
351, 686,775 
232,548,055 
238, 187, 681 


68,365,014 
82, 736, 883 
140, 278, 652 
148, 156,943 
117,307, 251 
79,005, 136 
53,451,365 
55, 207, 058 


1, 
1, 


619, 193, 998 
747, 804,332 
265,679, 091 
248, 273, 582 
906, 612, 695 
578, 503,904 
406,383, 744 
433,798, 625 


i 
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The table below shows the positions of the twenty chief commodities 
in import trade for the past two fiscal years. 


Twenty Chief Commodities Imported, 1933 and 1934 


Increase (++) or Decrease (—) 


Rank Commodity Imports, fiscal year 
ended March, 1934 Compared with 1933 
— (In order of value, 1934) | aa 
1933|1934 Quantity — Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
1 Ill OCT ee ote pee ton 11,655,393] 29,201, 459])-+ 610, 213|+ 211,809 
2 2 |Crude petroleum........ gal. 11,066,463, 853} 25,173, 239)/+ 168, 883, 638} — 1, 704, 886 
11 Sala cOLLOMmpe/ sae ihc cere lb. 132,456,924| 14,343,617/+ 37,751,273|+ 6,895,081 
DS 4 |Spirits and wines.............- — 14,029, 665 — + 613,931 
4 Da MAGIINGLY we retiteee ccccaeer =. — 13, 847,326 — _ 150, 424 
7 6. Automobile parts: sass... sos — 13, 760, 242 — + 3,737,410 
8 7 |Plates and sheets (iron). cwt. 4,244,397) 13,108, 114/+- 840,084/+ 3,753,779 
3 8 |Sugar for refining....... lb. 693,197,900] 11,660,588]/— 185,236,900/— 2,408,395 
6 Onl (Greensnulwsn. sa vocome linn toe — 10,576, 033 — — 730,560 
9 | 10 |Books and printed matter..... — 8,372,627 — - 795,860 
DO lela eID ayer .5ia-c Sslexets rove eiares lb. 36,192, 227 7,389, 717|—  2,225,049/4+ 2,669,282 
19 | 12 |Vegetable oils.......... gal. 13,313, 836 6,128,311+ 3,440,444/+ 1,295,817 
14 | 13 |Electric apparatus............ — 5,915,024 _— — 133,518 
15 | 14 |Engines and boilers........... — 5,417, 082 _ ao 119,973 
30 | 15 |Noils, tops and waste wool lb. 12,123,458] 5,339,912/+  4,061,785)+ 2,466,729 
ISA PUGHiRapertesascch fees ceraee aris uae — 5, 242,168 — _ 937,729 
16 | 17 |Clay and its products......... _ 5,178, 936 — + 106,556 
26 | 18 |Raw and dressed furs......... a 4,977,882 == + 1,875,125 
25 | 19 |Dyeing and tanning ma- 

Oral steeper mcr. lb. 43,990,495 4,843, 532+ 8,963,604/+ 1,382,934 
TES A PAD) [ABER SOUSs 64 te poo nd aco ble lb. 2,505, 200 4,534, 182) — 67,749] — 249,145 


It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a 
number of years between the commodities listed by rank. Coal, now in 
first place, has been among the first three commodities since 1890 but 
machinery, which is now in fifth place, headed the list in 1930, with 
imports valued at $69,000,000 and was in sixth place twelve years ago 
when its imports were valued at $37,000,000, being then outranked by: 
sugar and products, coal, cotton goods, woollen goods, and rolling-mill 
products. Crude petroleum has risen to prominence rapidly since 1920, 
when it was in eleventh place. Sugar for refining, which was in third 
place in 1933 and fifth place in 1932 is now in eighth place. The most 
outstanding change is in the case of raw cotton which from eleventh place 
in 1933 and fourteenth place in 1932 has now attained third place, thereby 
reflecting the relative improvement in the Canadian textile industry. 

Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
eroups as follows: agricultural and vegetable products; animals and ani- 
mal products; fibres, textiles, and textile products; wood, wood products 
and paper; iron and its products; non-ferrous metals and their products; 
non-metallic minerals and their products; chemicals and allied products; 
and miscellaneous commodities. Imports for six groups showed increases 
for 1934. The greatest absolute increases were experienced by fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, iron and its products, and animals and animal 
products, in the order given, but the greatest percentage increases were 
shown by fibres, textiles and textile products (29-7 p.c.); animals and 
animal products (28-5 p.c.); and iron and its products (17-3 p.c.). 

The most important group from the standpoint of imports was agri- 
cultural and vegetable products under which classification imports reached 
$90,828,810, by far the most important items being alcoholic beverages, 
sugar and fresh fruits. This group showed an increase of 2°9 p.c. from 
the 1933 figures. The other chief groups in order of value of imports 
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were: non-metallic minerals and their 
products ($83,396,761—chiefly coal and 
petroleum); fibres, textiles and textile 
products ($79,372,470—chiefly raw cotton 
and cotton products) ; iron and its prod- 
ucts ($69,126,641—chiefly machinery, auto- 
mobile parts, plates and sheets, etc.) 


Mit tenssstipai 


Among the many tropical and semi-tropical products imported into Canada 
from the British West Indies are marine sponges. While they do not 
play a very important part as regards total value of such imports, they 
illustrate very well the switching of Canadian trade, from foreign coun- 
tries to those islands, in products which, by nature, they are well fitted 
to exchange with Canada. In the fiscal year 1926, less than 16 p.c. of 
Canada’s total imports of marine sponges were received from the B.W.LI., 
but in the following year, when sponges from British countries entered 
duty free, the percentage increased to 38; by 1929 it had risen to 46 p.c., 
and while there were declines to 37 p.c. and 36 p.c., respectively, for 
the following two years, there were increases to 51 p.c., 63 p.c., and 
74 p.c., respectively, for the years 1932, 1933, 1934. The illustration 
shows a sponge wharf, B.W.I. Inset: A native trimming sponges. 

Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


EXPORTS 

The Dominion leads the world in exports of wheat, printing paper, 
nickel and asbestos; occupies second place in exports of wheat flour; 
fourth place in the exports of automobiles and wood pulp; and sixth 
place as regards rubber tires. The exports of these staple products from 
Canada make up about 50 p.c. of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. 
Canada also ranks high in the world’s exports of many other staple 
products such as lumber and timber, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw 
furs, ete. 


EXPORTS 13] 

Total exports for the fiscal year ended March, 1984, were $585,654,469, 
of which $6,311,324 were exports of foreign produce. The domestic ex- 
ports were, therefore, $579,343,145, and showed an increase of $105,543,190 
or 22°3 p.c., 53:0 p.c. of this increase being with Empire countries, and 
47°0 p.c. with foreign countries, compared with 1933. Of these domestic 
exports 39-3 p.c. went to the United Kingdom, 33-6 p.c. to the United 
States, 8°7 p.c. to other British countries, and 18°4 p.c. to other foreign 
countries. The United States and the United Kingdom have always been 
Canada’s two best customers, but the export records for 1932, 19383 and 
19384 show that, as compared with 1931, the percentages of our exports 
to the United Kingdom are increasing, while those to the United States 
show a decrease. 


Canadian Exports to British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Exports to— 


Total 
‘ Fiscal Year Other Other Domestic 
United British United Foreign Exports 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOO G Sa oni nies iiss 127,456,465 10, 964, 757 83,546,306 13,516, 428 235, 483, 956 
Oe es rs Hie teeters ene ieee 215, 253,969 23,388,548 | 163,372,825 29,573,097 431,588, 439 
TPA So alo. Bern eee 299,361,675 46,473,735 292,588, 643 101, 816, 627 740, 240, 680 
102 O Meee ct ches Sacer 429,730,485 106, 258, 803 499,612,145 328,108,239 | 1,363,709, 672 
OS Oley Aces che kee 281,745, 965 97,825,173 515,049, 763 225,637,401 | 1,120, 258,302 
ROBE os oc carte eA eS 219, 246, 499 73,617,897 349, 660,563 157,217,708 799,742, 667 
NOS 29a arn ane. Seen, cackers 174, 048,725 44,912,662 235,186, 674 122,201, 241 576,344,302 
LOS 3 eater, te ves e a ae: 184,361,019 37,757,908 | 143,160,400 | 108,520,628 473, 799, 955 
1.93 4s nt cea 227,601,411 50,428,723 | 194,443,139 | 106,874,872 579,343, 145 
Twenty Chief Commodities Exported, 1933 and 1934 
Total Exports, Increase (++) or Decrease (—) 
Rank Commodity fiscal year ended 4 
March, 1934 Compared with 1933 
—_——— (In order of value, 1934) 
1933/1934 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
1 De Wihea teen. tye = cic critics bush.} 175,534, 255] 118,969,445) 63,839,000/— 11,576,920 
2 | 2 Newsprint paper.......... cwt. | 40,481,134] 73,238,482! 7, 221,437|/— 898,381 
11 MINI ke ete cer. chet Sie ats cwt. 1,066,421} 28,198, 238)+ 740,814\+ 20,733,738 
3 Za WVOOGND Ultee tere oreo cwt. 12,906,150} 25,102,381/+ 4,119,327/+ 7,316,246 
6 | 5 |Planks and boards........ M ft. 1,210,769] 21, 258, 286+ 591,094/+ 10,159,326 
Be 6s (Bushee eee es eee SS cewt 3,083,269} 20,304, 933\+ 703,198|/+ 3,664,517 
Ae Gaines tall OUT me naeree test brl 5,619,937] 19,729, 782\-+- 351,566/+ 2,742,672 
OM Sm Wihiske yar cits sercccee sie pf.gal 2,543,225) 16,028, 484//+- 551,166|/+ 6,107,577 
TSP OM Ma Laer Arr te cen tite ai eh ay — 15,503,994 — + 8,820,854 
8 | 10 |Copper bars, rods, etc..... ewt 2,013,093) 15,254, 562)/+- 227,840) + 5,136,371 
Ma | RULGIVAaWolUrsipmnaee eer rer eremse es _— 14, 030, 007 —_ + 3,396,257 
12a PEQnlAtpples tres semeccesc eae brl. 3,476,114] 12,823,785)+  1,696,088|+ 5,470,873 
IAB eUseATtomobileseceemerie nee No 28,401} 11,454,088|/+- 15,033|/+ 5,658,557 
AOU Leni Cheeseiancis. 8 aoe eee os cwt 749,669) 8,176, 271)— 107, 447| — 582,144 
PRT a WiSnl WATS, he) ae Pitot ot ito ec een cwt 2,154,563 6, 284,375]|+- §29,024|+ 2,789,610 
30 | 16 |Aluminium in bars........ cwt 347, 129 6,174, 995]|+- 165,200|+ 3,388,445 
25 el Cal OAC aera seeta ee eeacio/- tee cw 3,024,724) 5,902,332I-+ 652,579|+ 2,589,672 
15 | 18 |Silver ore and bullion..... OZ 14, 841,161 5, 686, 890]/— 744,471|+ 1,270,319 
29 | 19 |Asbestos, raw............. ton 162,330}  5,494,002\|+ 57,436|/+ 2,523,370 
|) PUD Wet en ROLE |. Seow aoaaone aaa cord 693,098!  4,883,318l+ 216,350!+ 595, 893 


Of the nine main classification groups in the fiscal year ended 1934, 
the exports for the agricultural and vegetable products group were first 
and reached $205,804,526, with wheat by far the chief item, accounting, for 
58°0 p.c. of the total. The wood, wood products and paper group was 
second in exports ($143,142,398). Newsprint paper accounted for about 
51:2 p.c. of these exports. Non-ferrous metals and their products was 
third with exports ef $81,764,208 followed by the animals and animal 
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A FEW STAPLES OF CANADA’S EXPORT TRADE 


STAN 


Canadian Butter 
for Export. 


Receiving Cheeses at an 
Export Warehouse in 
Montreal. 


Canned Salmon being 
Shipped from the Pacific 
Coast to Liverpool, England. 


Barrels of Canadian Apples 
in a Liverpool Warehouse. 
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products group with $75,151,480. The chief items in the former group 
were nickel, copper, aluminium, zinc, silver and lead; and in the latter, 
fish, meats, raw furs, cheese and cattle. 

Wheat has been the leading export for more than twenty years and 
even though exports of wheat in 1930 showed a decrease of $212,770,851 
and the figures for 1931 and 1932 showed further decreases of $38,333,706, 
and $61,680,386 respectively, this commodity still holds first place, and the 
1934 export figures amounted to $118,900,000 (a value higher by about 
$3,000,000 compared with 1932 but $11,600,000 less than in 1933). But there 
have been many changes within this period in the order of all the other 
commedities listed. So recently as 1920 wheat was followed by meats 
(now ninth), wheat flour, planks and boards, and printing paper (now 
second), in the order named. 


REVIEW OF TRADE BY MONTHS IN LATEST YEARS 


The monthly trade figures as available when going to press as com- 
pared with 1931, 1932 and 1933 were as follows ($000 omitted) :— 


Imports and Exports, by Months, January 1931 to November 1934 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1931 1932 1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 1934 

$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
Uanuaryewns sees 50, 414 34,115 24,441 32,391 44, 683 38, 367 31,562 46, 652 
Hebruary esse 50, 994 35, 586 23,514 33,592 43,873 36, 431 26,398 37, 842 
Maire lagen reese se 75,381 57,448 32,851 47,519 55,048 39, 749 36,579 57, 638 
YaNj esol waren Marylee eo 51, 189 29,794 20, 457 34,814 33,935 26,976 20, 012 31, 582 
MB Ve ons eae caren 73,457 44,361 32, 927 52, 887 59, 833 40,594 45,576 57, 900 
SUNG ee Carer eee 52,509 40, 743 33,619 46, 186) 54, 348 40, 945 45, 968 58, 046. 
AT eis Gees 48,379 35,711 35, 738 44,145 49, 645 42,321 51,345 56,121 
FAMICUStE Mee cee 47,308 36,527 38, 747 43,507, 48,764 41,314 44,723 55, 249: 
September......... 45,379 34, 504 38, 698 42,208 48,991 42,187 57,785 58, 135: 
Ottobers-wae ene 45, 933 37,095 41,070 47,229 55,538 56, 626 60,214 67,748 
November... 46,911 37, 769 43,712 49, 884 57,487 45,945 60,385 65,129: 
December......... 40,290 28,961 35, 368 _ 53,255 42,616 50, 929 _— 


The upward trend in Canada’s trade, which began in May, 1933, was 
continued during 1934. Canada’s total trade for November, 1934, 
exceeded that for any month since May, 1931; imports exceeded those 
for any month since March, 1932, with the single exception of May, 1934, 
and domestic exports exceeded those for any month since December, 
1980, except for the month of October, 1934. 

The Dominion’s total commodity trade for November, 1934, amounted 
to $115,561,000 compared: with $104,639,000 in November, 1933, $84,390,000 
in November, 1982, and $108,341,000 in 1981. The increase for November,. 
1934, over November, 1933, was 10-4 p.c.; over November, 1932, it was: 
36:9 p.c.; and over November, 1931, 6-6 p.c. 

For the eleven months, January to November, 1934, total trade 
amounted to $1,072,870,000 compared with $852,007,000 for the same period 
of 1933, $882,383,000 for 1932, and $1,150,833,565 for January to Novem- 
ber, 1931. The percentage change of the 1934 figures for the eleven 
months of these respective years was 25-9 p.c. increase compared with 
1933, 21-6 p.c. increase compared with 1932 and 6-8 p.c. decrease compared 
with 1931. 

Imports in 1934 were greater for each individual month than they 
were for 1933, from April onward they were greater than for the same 
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Unloading South African Oranges 
at Montreal and Cases of South 
African Oranges in a Montreal 
W arehouse.—tThe cases are 
Canadian make. Substantial 
orders for cases of this kind 
are placed in Canada by the 
Scuth African trade. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government 


Motion Picture Bureau. 


month of 1932, and for October and November they were greater than 
for those months of 1931. Exports in 1934, however, show the greater 
improvement; not only did they exceed those for 1933 and for 1932 in 
each individual month but they exceeded the 1931 exports for correspond- 
ing months in January, March, and for each month June to November 
inclusive. The excess was specially marked for September, October and 
November. . 

When the figures are analysed by the proportion of trade carried on 
with the United Kingdom and the United States, it is found that trade 
with the former has improved very much more than that with the United 
States, although for the eleven months of 1934, the proportion of trade 
with the United States, both import and export, shows a pronounced 
upward trend. 

Thus, in the period January to November, 1931, the proportion of 
total trade carried on with the United States was 53-45 p.c. (62°86 p.c. 
of all imports and 42-89 p.c. of Canadian exports); in the same months 
of 1932 it was 45-90 p.c. (58-30 p.c. of all imports and 38-70 p.c. of 
Canadian exports); in the period January to November, 1933, it was 
41-59 p.c. (53-92 p.c. of all imports and 31-83 p.c. of Canadian exports) ; 
while for the eleven months of 1934 it was 48°62 p.c. (56-86 p.c. of all 
imports and 32-65 p.c. of Canadian exports). On the other hand the 
proportion of total trade carried on with the United Kingdom in the 
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eleven months, January to November of the same years was 22°34 p.c. 
(17-20 p.c. of all imports and 28-06 p.c. of Canadian exports) in 1981; 
28-13 p.c. (20°41 p.c. of all imports and 35-63 p.c. of Canadian exports) 
in 1932; 32:82 p.c. (24°48 p.c. of all imports and 39-58 p.c. of Canadian 
exports) in 1933; and 33:29 p.c. (22-36 p.c. of all imports and 42-26 p.c. 
of Canadian exports) in 1934. Trade with the British Empire outside 
the United Kingdom has also shown decided improvement in the same 
period. The figures of proportion of total trade with British Empire 
Countries outside the United Kingdom are: 19831, 7-47 p.c. (6°84 p.c. of 
total imports and 8:18 p.c. of Canadian exports); 1932, 7°74 p.c. (7-60 
p.c. of total imports and 7-92 p.c. of Canadian exports); 1938, 8-57 p.c. 
(8-79 p.c. of total imports and 8-44 p.c. of Canadian exports); 1934, 9-36 
p.c. (8-41 p.c. of total imports and 10-16 p.c. of Canadian exports). 


THE CANADIAN TRADE BALANCE 


From Confederation to 1934, exports of all produce from Canada to 
all countries exceeded imports in twenty-nine years, while imports ex- 
ceeded exports in thirty-eight years. The largest excess of exports in a 
single fiscal year was in 1918, a “war year”, when it amounted to 
$622,637,000; while the largest excess of imports, amounting to $294,139,000 
occurred in 1913. The “unfavourable” balances occurred chiefly in 
1903-13, years of heavy capital imports. 

Canada’s balance of trade with the United Kingdom has been favour- 
able since 1889. With the United States it is usually unfavourable. 


Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years 1932 and 1933 


Credit balances marked (+) Debit balances marked (—) 


Rank : 1932 1933 
—_-—— Countries | 
1932|1933 Amount | Per Capita |) Amount | Per Capita 
Million $ $ e.|| Million $ $ oC. 
1 ig(Wnitedustates sa. messes ena oaeee + 328-9)+ 2-64)|-+ 246-5)-+ 1-96 
o, De | Grenimnany ferarsiatctee vac. fetes iskersie slay aoe “ 289-3|/+ 4-42)/+- 219-1/+ 3°31 
5 SeVAUSUR AM AM tite os ecicrciee eis lsc atccdees + 92-6)+ 14-14)/+ 161-5)+ 24-39 
Fale he CAMA Rin pick F.cc soiree cece + 49-2) +- 4-68)|-+ 136-6|-+- 12-79 
0) OM britishinGdiae- press ecrc secre aera cite + 7-9}+ 0-02||+ 103-4)+ 0-29 
Sun) | OntOn OM SOUGM AID ICair eek erie + 187-4)+- 22-72||-+ 97-2)+ 11-78 
CNL Sd WP Nae ROG Acason gee ubins Ue eon temena. + 131-9}+ 11-32)/-+- 77-0)+ 6-59 
GrliASe Braziitee crete creo poieies Sects a. + 83-3]-+ 2-07\|+ 57-7|+ 1-39 
8 9 |New Zealand......... alae 33°5|/+ 21-98)|+- 55-6}+ 36-19 
(4 LOFIS wed ents: saseeccacee ooo sere orate _ 42-6) — 6-93]|— 2-8) — 0-45 
Om pile | Dennvariow seaerert crc aie eae — 2-0) — 0-57/|— 13-2}— 3-69 
LOFT ZF Tapani matic eset ni cera ces cess er _— 6-9} — 0-11)/— 15-7|— 0-24 
TSOTSI S palin errrkctce erat tecacna stars cetetetaie eile ee — 21-6]/— 0-92||— 19-3}— 0-82 
TTS Tes MINOT Way nent tec eriat serials ee mane — 4-5)— 1-59]]— 24-4) — 8-57 
Uae Pen itd WBYs beahiiea Armco ais Sicha con catue ROR Oren ara — 45-5] — 5-57||— 27-9) — 3°40 
1Ge lt elGe talvop eee tert cc tse tari ops oc — 84-2) — 2-02)|— 103-2) — 2-50 
LS 37a Swatzerlan dee peer ena ecierec orocke — 211-8} — 51-91)/— 197-9) — 48-23 
1g | oLSe Netherlands pees crn as atlanta — 207-5] — 25-99)|— 268-5} — 32-82 
1G) 2191, rancor mae tre seieaia sites ec eee. — 450-9) — 10-77||— 539-8] — 12-90 
20m 20) |WUnitedekanecdomepeeeenese eine ee — 1,142-3)/-— 24-65)|— 1,189-4) — 25-55 


Trade Balance in Recent Months—Canada’s visible trade balance for 
the period January to November, 1934, was favourable to the extent of 
$124,145,000 compared with a favourable trade balance of $120,315,000 
for the same months in 1933, of $35,077,000 in the same period of 1932, 
and with an unfavourable balance of $24,783,617 for January to Novem- 


ber, 1981. 


A FEW OF GANADAS BEAUTY. 


Canada’s resources, as a country for the sportsman and tourist, are exceptionally 
ox cart in eastern Quebec, similar touches of old-world atmosphere are to be se 
in the Eastern Townships. Maritimes—(4) The “Reversing Falls’ Saint Jol 
rural Nova Scotia near Glenwood, N.S. Ontario—(6) Reaching for a ‘big 
portion of the Federal District Driveway along the Rideau canal, Ottawa. West 
National Park, Manitoba: (10) Bow river and Cascade mountain, Banff Na 

Courtes 


id varied. The plate shows: Quebec—(1) Percé Village, Gaspé Coast; (2) A native 
aany parts of the province; (3) A scene along the highway along lake Memphremagog 
ew Brunswick; (5) A stretch of the Shelburne-Yarmouth Highway passing through 
Meshaw falls; French river; (7) A view of Beaumaris, Muskoka, from the air; (8) A 
wnada—(9) The Government pier and bathing beach, Clear lake, Riding Mountain 
ark, Alberta; (11) A scene in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Parks of Canada, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, and Department of Roads, Province of Quebec. 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. Since 1926 various methods have been 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for obtaining a general 
idea of the amount and value of this trade. The following figures of 
tourist expenditures 1926-33 are in accordance with the latest revision. 
For the year 1933 the tourist trade was calculated to have brought 
$117,000,000 (Canadian funds) into the country, and after the deduction 
of $51,000,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable balance 
was estimated at $66,000,000. By far the most important factor is the 
automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being esti- 
mated that such United States tourists spent $77,250,000 (Canadian funds) 
in Canada in 1933, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about 
$24,611,000 in the United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the 
return which Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, her fish and 
came, her winter sports and other advantages, and represent ‘an “Invisible” 
export which is increasing steadily in importance. 


Tourist Expenditures, 1926-33 


Expenditures 
Expenditures | of Canadian 
of Outside Tourists Excess of 
Year Tourists in Other (1) over (2) 
in pees Countries 
2 
$ $ $ 
LOQ6 Mes Se eerie econ Se MEH AR NAY eee 201, 167, 000 98,747,000 102,420, 000 
1927 Ew a EG Se See eat Sen Seen ene 238,477,000 108, 750, 000 129, 727,000 
198: eS pe ciog Oe ee eos Rae ae PS feast ae te f 275, 230, 000 107,522,000 167, 708, 000 
1920 si Bek ee ee ON A ert nite alee ett an 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 | 187,734,000 
1930 oe ee rer oer rene Rea te etereaceche 279, 238,000 | 100,389,000 178,849,000 
1933 oe ee erate centr peratager ae 250,776, 000 76,452,000 174,324, 000 
IR pA eine Me ee Re Re a ek ka ee ta haa enG 212,448,000! 57,403, 000 155,045,000 
[Kt BE pe ene Rete Me ete WORE AIT S Ft. a Sorgen At amo A 117,124,0001) 50,860,000 66, 264, 000 


1 Canadian funds. 


Canada-United States tourist traffic is greater than that between any 
other two countries in the world. The high per capita wealth in both 
countries promotes travel and the close interlocking of business interests 
necessitates many business trips across the frontier. The United States 
has one passenger automobile to every 6-1 persons and Canada, one to 
every 11:71. For the United States family of moderate income the rela- 
tive cheapness of an automobile holiday in Canada is attractive. Railway 
and steamship lines add substantially to the number of holiday seekers. 


The benefits of the tourist business are not altogether one-sided, how- 
ever. Canadians are attracted by the larger United States’ cities and the 
more “settled” type of scenery, while large numbers of wealthy Cana- 
dians visit the United States’ winter playgrounds in the south. The 
estimated annual expenditures of Canadian tourists in the United States 
is only about one-third that of United States’ tourists in Canada, but in 
comparing these the relative populations of the two countries should be 
considered. If United States’ tourists to-'Canada were in the same propor- 


1These figures apply to passenger cars only, whereas the proportion 
given on p. 110 includes al) motor vehicles. 
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tion to their population as Canadian tourists to the United States are to 
ours, the income accruing to Canada from this source—assuming expen- 
ditures to be on the present basis—would be more than $600,000,000. 
Canadian car owners, who bulk large in this movement, are wealthier on 
the average and the number of passengers per car is greater, hence the 
higher average expenditure. 


Balance of International Payments 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. Among 
such more or less “invisible” exchanges may be mentioned interest and 
freight payments, financial services, insurance premiums, advertising pay- 
ments, royalties, cash contributions to various objects, the financing of 
tourist expenditures, the money movement which accompanies immigration 
and emigration, etc. If all the visible and invisible items which make up a 
country’s dealings were set down and totalled, the debit or credit balance 
would be a final invisible item representing an export or import of capital. 
The accompanying table, which includes the latest estimates of the Bureau 
of Statistics, shows debit and credit items of Canada’s business relations 
and exchanges with other countries as a whole for 1982 and 1933. 


Estimated Balance of Canada’s International Payments, 1932 and 1933 
(‘‘000”’ omitted) 


Se —————— ee 
ee 


1932 19331 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Visible and | Visible and || Visible and | Visibleand 
Invisible Invisible Invisible Invisible 


Item 


—7 a Se | a rN | ar 


$ 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 
1. Commodity Trade.—(Corrected by deduc- 
tion of non-commercial items, over valu- 
ations, etc.) 
Corrected total of commodity trade...... 496, 275 416,566 535, 000 389, 250 
2. Exports and imports of gold coin and bul- 
MOD es Sees ae cree enter aed oe 60,825 DAS 66.000 850 
3. Correction for gold movement on account 
of exchange premium on gold........... 7,919 - 27,000 350 
4. Freight payments and receipts, N.0.p....... 38, 864 58, 864 40,000 55,000 
De MOUTISGEXPCHOLLULES: sya tiestic cic ecuske stenonncautne 212,448 57,403 110, 000 50, 000 
6. Interest payments and receipts............ 56, 000 248,000 50, 000 275,000 
Vm lIMimMiorant LeMILbaANGes tac.r etre oe ilren) or 6, 080 ean 5,000 6, 000 
8, Government expenditures and receipts..... 8, 850 10,379 6,500 9,500 
9. Charitable and missionary contributions. . 500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
10= Insurance transactlons..ce- snes scie. 2 «cr 24, 000 17, 000 15,000 11,000 
11, Advertising transactions.................. 2,000 3,500 1,500 3,000 
125 Motion picturecarnings nce cs tee - 3,250 - 4,000 
13. Capital of immigrants and emigrants...... 4,416 Bhs PAKS 4,000 | 3,250 
14. Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
ENR SoAtE (MOLMISUINS) en eeeiteterarciete cierrs 750 - 700 - 
15. Exchange London and New York on inter- 
est and maturity payments and receipts 10, 000 23,750 3,000 12,000 
16. Known omissions, such as direct magazine 
subscriptions, artists’ and entertainers’ 
receipts, radio programs, etc......... .. ~ 4,000 - 4,000 
17. Difference between all exports and imports? - 72,138 - 40,500 
WD ObalS eos 8 one sere aes rae 928,927 928,927 864, 700 864, 700 


1 Preliminary figures. a 
2 This item represents net capital movements and errors and omissions. 


CHAPTER XV 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts, and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 

At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, inter- 
est oa public debt, and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
. the support of their governments and’ legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue nollie: 
tions were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central 
government provided for completion of the Intercolonial Railway and, 
with the entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental 
was undertaken. Indeed the single item of railways and canals accounted 
for almost the entire increase in the net national debt of from $76,000,000 
in 1868 to $336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent therefore, the 
national debt down to the Great War represented expenditures for pro- 
ductive purposes and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion there- 
for. Moreover, this debt was largely held outside Canada. The following 
decade witnessed the tremendous increase in the debt from $336,000,000 to 
a maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of 
dollars not represented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon 
which interest charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was 
that the major portion of this debt was now held within the country, for 
the abnormal prosperity induced by the War provided Canadians with the 
funds to invest in Government issues and the added desire of the Govern- 
ment to tap the rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instru- 
mental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in 
bonds. Following 1923 there was a steady fall in the net debt to $2,177,- 
763,959 in 1930, but the depression with accompanying railway deficits and 
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large necessary expenditures for unemployment relief have established a 
new hizh level of indebtedness of $2,729,978,140 as at Mar. 31, 1934. This 
equivalent of $251.96 net debt per capita was exceeded by the per capita 
figures between 1920 and 1927. The maximum of per capita debt, v22., 
$272.31, was reached in 1928. 

The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 
the net public debt is briefiy outlined in the following table :— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1934 


Per Per Net Debt Net 

Revenue Capita Total Capita at Debt 

Fiscal Year Receipts Receipts? | Expenditure | Expendi- End of per 
ture? Year Capita? 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ASCSM tee eee: 13, 687, 928 4-05 14,071, 689 4-17 75,757, 185 22-47 
EWA aercen ce roto 19,335,561 | © 5-55 19,293,478 5-53 77, 706, 518 22-09 
PSSde eee eee 29, 635, 298 6-85 33,796, 643 7-82 | 155,395,780 35-82 
TROT Sa eee et nee 38,579,311 7-98 40,793, 208 8:44 | 237,809,031 49-09 
AGO Ue eras Caer 52,514,701 9-78 57, 982, 866 10-79 | 268,480,004 49-69 
191s eae ce oe 117,780,409 16-34 | 122,861, 250 17-04 | 340,042,052 47-18 
gE ee a eet Le 436, 292, 185 49-64 | 528,283,199! 60-11 |2,340,878,984 | 266-36 
BO2G Shc euwe ectincte 382,893,009 40-51 | 355,186, 4231 37-58 |2,389, 731,099 | 252-88 
1 USAF SRE eae 400, 452, 480 41-55 | 358,555, 7511 37-21 |2,347,834,370 | 243-68 
OQ GEN So. Notes heres 429,642,577 43-68 | 378,658,440! 38-50 |2,296,850,233 | 233-59 
TO 2 OREN bye yan trcrantne 460, 151, 481 45-88 | 388,805, 9531 38-77 |2,225,504,705 | 221-95 
AOR DES noes Bi teary atnes 445, 916,992 43-68 398,176, 2461 39-01 |2,177, 763,959 213-38 
DORIS 6 cacy Mele iy eR 356, 160, 876 34-33 | 440,008,854! 42-41 |2,261,611,937 | 218-00 
MUD Ee he rere. 336, 721,305 32-05 | 450,965,540! 42-93 |2,375,846,172 | 226-14 
LORS era EIS Bic Slots Ae 311, 126,329 29-21 | 531,760, 9831 49-93 |2,596,480,826 | 243-80 
Mae ee rere eater 324,471, 271 29-95 457, 968, 5851 42-27 |2,729,978, 140 251-96 


1 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active assets. 
2 Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on revised official estimates. 


Fiscal Year 1933-34.—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, in his Budget Speech of April 18, 1934, outlined the financial 
position of Canada and estimated the 1934-35 income and expenditure of 
the Government. Provision was made by certain taxation changes, de- 
tailed in the Budget and summarized on p. 148, for the necessary funds 
to cover estimated ordinary expenditures for the fiscal year ending Mar. 
ol, 1935. 

The Minister asserted with confidence that the fiscal year 1933-34 had 
been one of recovery from the progressive decline in business conditions 
which had marked immediately preceding years. The Government’s con- 
sistently pursued policy, designed to stimulate a rise in prices by every 
sound means, had been approached from both the international sphere, in 
its relation to the world level of commodity prices, and, within Canada, 
by fostering a lowering of interest rates and easing of the money markets. 
The Minister considered that a considerable measure of success had been 
achieved. He pointed out that while the present inadequate machinery of 
the Finance Act had been administered with this end in view, the Bank 
of Canada is designed to provide an effective mechanism for co-operating 
with other countries in a program to further raise and to stabilize price 
levels. 

The Public Accounts—-In the Public Accounts receipts are classified 
under two headings—receipts from taxation, and non-tax revenue resulting 
from public services maintained by the Government. Expenditures are 
classified under four headings: (1) Ordinary expenditures, which include 
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the costs of government, pensions, subsidies to the provinces, etc.; (2) 
Capital expenditures on account of railways, canals and public works, for 
which corresponding assets are acquired; (3) Special expenditures includ- 
ing unemployment relief, etc.; and (4) Non-active loans and advances 
which are not interest-producing but are required in part to meet deficits 
of services for which the Government accepts responsibility. 

The public revenues were increased in 1933-34 as compared with the 
previous year but such icrease as took place was mainly in the sales tax 
and the taxes on cheques, transportation, etc. To some extent this reflects 
the betterment in business conditions during the latter part of 1933 and 
the early months of 1934. Customs and Excise duties which are two of 
the main items of receipts showed a further decline from the low levels 
of the previous year. Sales taxes and other excise taxes, on the other 
hand, show increases. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1933-34 amounted to $271,- 
851,000 as compared with $254,320,000 in the previous year, $275,053,000 in 
1931-32 and $296,276,000 for 1930-31. Summary figures of receipts and 
expenditures follow:— 


Summary of Total Receipts, fiscal years 1931-34 


Item 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Customs) import: Duties seeeeee kere eee 131, 209 104, 133 70.073 66,305 
EXCISE TOULIOG o.5's. that og Gee a ee ae ee 57,747 48,655 37,834 35,494 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks?! MSS se eee eee eee ee 1,429 1,390 1,328 1,336 
Lrustands: Woan Cos ene ee ae - - - - 
Insurancei© ois. eae ee 74 12 826 742 
Businessserofitsaacnwa.ceen eee 34 3 - - 
INCOmMen LAX, sora oe 71,048 61,254 62,067 61,399 
Dales TARs ss leeds le ERE eat 20, 153 42,393 57,978 61,391 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etc.... 14, 582 17, 213 24,214 45,184 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 296,276 275,053 254,320 271,851 
Nomtax Revenuess::. a eee ee 53,311 54,656 52,317 mill 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............ 349, 587 329,709 306, 637 324, 062 
Special Receipts, cnaceccas Mieke tee ee 6,574 7,012 4,489 409 
Grand Totals), 2.47 2 he 356,161 336,721 311,126 324,471 
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Summary of Total Expenditures, fiscal years 1931-34 
———eEEeeeoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaESE EE 


Item 1930-31. 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Ordinary. Expendituro..7.-- esc ee ee ee 389, 558 875, 403 358, 528 346, 648 
Capital: Expenditures)... ee 28, 222 16, 980 8,548 6,490 
Special. Expenditure ,02. we ae ee 16,741 55,4601 96,7842 101, 7343 
Loans and Advances (Non-active)............ 5, 488 3,113 67,901 3,096 
Grand Totalsi.c5s. 2 ose ee 440,009 450,956 531, 761 457,968 


Includes $38,296,000 for unemployment relief. 

2Includes $53,423,000 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the 
calendar year 1932, and $36,721,000 for unemployment relief. 

3Includes $58,955,000 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the 
calendar year 1933 and $35,898,000 for unemployment relief. 
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It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year ended 
1934, total receipts of $324,471,000 compare with total expenditures of 
$457,968,000 (including an income deficit of $58,955,000 of the Canadian 
National Railways and $35,898,000 for unemployment relief). Thus the 
deficit for that year was $133,497,000, which compares with a deficit of 
$220,635,000 for the fiscal year ended 1933, a deficit of $114,235,000 for the 
year ended 1932 and a deficit of $83,848,000 for 1931. However, of the 1934 
deficit only $22,586,000 represented increase of debt due to ordinary 
account during the fiscal year. This compares with $51,891,000 for the 
previous year. 

Changes in Taxation in 1934.—In the Budget of March, 1934, the 
tax changes proposed were of limited character. The chief changes were 
the reduction of the excise tax on sugar by 1 cent per pound and the 
imposition of a tax of 10 p.c on gold, such tax to be deducted from the 
proceeds of all gold deposited at the Mint for sale and intended to 
replace the revenue lost by the tax on sugar. It was pointed out that 
the recent prosperity of the gold-mining industry was due largely to 
circumstances entirely external to the industry, v2z., an increase in the 
selling price of gold by about 70 p.c. as a result of the chaotic condition 

of world currencies, the depreciation of our dollar in foreign exchanges and 
the revaluation of gold in certain countries, and it was felt there couid 
be no legitimate objection to a tax of the amount stated under all the 
circumstances prevailing. As finally approved, the legislation provided 
for a levy of 25 p.c. on the premiwm value of gold in place of 10 p.c. on 
the total value, and it was further provided that the tax should not ~ 
operate if the amount received by the depositor was less than $80 per oz. 
Further, only those mines which have paid dividends continuously since 
1933 were made liable to the premium tax on gold, thus relieving from 
taxation newly developed or low grade properties which have not, until 
recently, been operating profitably. Placer gold was also exempted. Pro- 
ducers paying the tax were allowed some compensation in income tax 
adjustment and in exemption from the usual handling charge at the Mint. 

Excise duties were changed principally by consolidating the duty of 
3 cents per pound on malt and the gallonage tax of 123 cents on beer 
into a single excise duty of 73 cents a pound on malt, the net result being 
a slight reduction in the rate of taxation to which beer was directly or 
indirectly subject, calculated on a gallonage basis. 

Reductions under the British preferential customs tariff were made in 
the case of certain items of major commercial importance, including jute 
yarns, wide steel plates, salt cake, crude oil not in its natural state, im- 
pregnated canvas and yarns of artificial silk. 

Numerous chemical commodities of a less important nature were 
returned to the free list. Duties were imposed under the intermediate 
or general tariff schedules on pea-nut oil and were increased on certain 
ferro-alloys. Duties on jute twines were increased under all tariffs. 

With respect to all imports under the British preferential tariff, the 
special excise tax was reduced from three to one and one-half per cent. 


Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 81 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
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considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
waterpowers, etc. Further, under section 92 of the British North America 
Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been 
the taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals and 
places of correction. 

The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering taxation of cor- 
porations, lands, succession duties and amusements) has increased from 
$12,575,159 in 1916 to $42,593,417 in 1929, to $51,621,242 in 1930, but there 
. was a reduction to $48,738,796 in 1931. In addition to this ordinary taxa- 
tion, provincial revenues have been augmented by the control of the 
liquor traffic, the issuance of licences and permits for motor vehicles and 
by the imposition of taxes on gasolene sales. In recént years the rev- 
enues collected from these sources alone have far exceeded those from 
ordinary taxation, the figures being: Liquor traffic control, 1929, $27,599 687 ; 
1930, $33,248,056; 1931, $32,128,693. Motor vehicles (including licences and 
permits), 1929, $21,735,827; 1930, $20,321,307; 1931, $19,952,575. Gasolene 
tax, 1929, $17,237,017; 1930, $20,956,590; 1931, $23,859,067. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasolene taxes shown above. The fact that the gasolene tax revenue 
increased in 1931 whereas the figures for motor vehicle licences and per- 
mits showed a decline from the previous year, is not altogether attribut- 
able to a greater average mileage run per car but largely to an increased 
use of the gasolene tax as a source of provincial revenue. 


The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased con- 
siderably of late years. The adoption of government control of the sale 
of liquor in all but one of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, 
licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have swelled the pro- 
vincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness 
of the provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabili- 
ties. In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces 
has steadily increased. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
1925, $708,677,426 in 1926, $742,388,684 in 1927, $769,260,373 in 1928, 
$817,940,202 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930, $1,016,647,165 in 1931, $1,148,- 
323,084 in 1932 and $1,224,372,822 in 1933. This bonded indebtedness for 
1933 was divided by provinces as follows: P.E.I., $3,754,000; NS., 
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$66,439,880; N.B., $61,935,163; Que., $110,237,892; Ont., $522 ,687,344; Man., 
$90,938,906; Sask., $109,209,641; Alta., $133,837,260; B.C., $125,332,/36. The 
development of the principle of public ownership 1s largely responsible for 
the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario 
where the hydro-electric system and the provincially-owned Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway largely account for the bonded indebted- 
ness of the province. The larger of these public utilities, the hydro-electric 
system is, however, meeting from its revenues the interest on the indebt- 
edness incurred in its construction. 

The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the 
increases in direct liabilities of all Provincial Governments are shown for 
the years 1873-1933 and of individual provinces for 1933 below:— 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1933, and by 
Provinces, 1933 


Direct 


Fiscal Year Ended— Ordinary Ordinary 
Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 
o $ $ 

TST SUReE MAR ee re ined wiadauds cereal crotycnad Antoe 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 = 
SR TNR RR reagan cht ane a riage tte arsnery 7,858, 698 8,119,701 - 
[SOME i ea setae te, eat eae be ctuan sats spies thence 10, 693,815. 11, 628, 353 - 
SG (Veep eos woe srevcie cs areteretee soe Cieesnanc ino re overt aiere one 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 - 
BUCO Ld Ft gece a eee Ana BET EA CoH eo Sy Sake RR ne ae 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 138, 662, 442 
NOW oe 2 eel ae ENN OER, Mitr bean yc et eine SR te anie 102, 030, 458 102,569,515 565,470, 552 
(GD Geman eres oe re an PE PeNR a ec rece dakota: 146, 450, 904 144, 183,178 893,499, 812 
TOP cae Re, Aline Se ess i Ea ee ae ea eae 168, 109,505 165,538,910 963, 138, 740 
TODO eee ae cn ab peer ae wetter. aria ean sei oaeped oe 183,598, 024 177, 542, 192 1,034,071, 264 
TORS ty a aA APIO oc. fins 5 Cacti etn ea RAC OSS 188, 154,910 184, 804, 203 1, 140, 953, 696 
OSs Bh Sat he hee ee, Meer eit ah Asahi ays aftae Fe 179, 148, 480 190, 754, 202 1,276, 629, 288 
OBO RRR Re rre lect a oi eer ER NCEROR Sr. dee era Mae tetas 168, 227, 898 183, 667, 116 1,371,678, 265 
GOS RP AE 0 aR SID SA te DEE Tyo mid Sekmehe tee ce 158,871, 601 173, 292,540 1,436,366, 413 

Prince LC waATcelsland. mace cerecr teal 1, 263,064 1,392,276 4,670,334 

IN OVALS CO LIA eee irene nie eit lense) sires. auste avait 7,226,911 8,441, 853 72,168, 032 

IN WeETUNB WiC Ke aetlonnie erence stern cares 5,176,468 5, 605, 985 65, 675, 655 

Quchech Merete a ees one te wul aia 31,023,890 37,864, 798 129,777,190! 

Ontarioee cork eee ee croc RLS oi Ae eae 51,373, 052 50, 896, 626 599, 624, 717 

IVLAMIEOM AWN eR ected Eye te se xe hen sere hon 12,366, 918 14,311, 483 119,679,917 

Sasica bole wale acute. acusiseeie clon ae Sere eters 14, 834, 888 15,413,525 143 , 737,629 

Atlin river pene roe eee its wis Siac eras 5 cleat sete 15,426, 265 17,533, 786 155,392,280 

Bribishe@olumabtaw ace asec re oer ener 20,180, 145 21, 832,208 145, 640, 659 


1Funded debt, temporary loans and deposits only. 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organiza- 
tion and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost everywhere 
they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we in- 
clude the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there 
are over 4,280 municipal governments in Canada. These 4.280 municipal 
governments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training them for the 
wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain 
of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money 
than are some of the provinces. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 
Among such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
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tures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and charities and social relief. Thus the aggregate 
taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
‘In 1913 to $126,835,014 in 1932. In Quebec the aggregate ordinary expendi- 
tures of the municipalities increased from $19,478,740 in 1914 to $37,323,026 
in 1932. In Manitoba, again, municipal taxation has increased from 
$9,449,000 in 1914 to $20,598,300 in 1932, in Saskatchewan from $13,359,000 
in 1914 to $24,388,477 in 1932, in Alberta from $8,598,000 in 1915 to 
$15,453,640 in 1932, and in British Columbia the tax receipts amounted to 
$8,698,820 in 1914, while the tax levy amounted to $20,710,926 in 1932. 
The tax receipts of the municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,440,471 in 
1932 as compared with $3,448,681 as recently as 1919. 


. Municipal System of Taxation.—Throughout the Dominion, the 
chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, in- 
come, and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions. In the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made to real 
property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valua- 
tions of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 28 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands. Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years 
were somewhat inflated, have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, 
and in some provinces the Equalization Boards have placed a more equit- 
able valuation on lands as among the various rural municipalities. — 

The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable delin- 
quency in tax payments, while the heavy and increasing burden of unem- 
ployment relief since 1930, which has been carried by the municipalities 
with help from the Provincial and Dominion Governments, has caused 
many of them to search for increased revenues in all possible directions. In 
some cases the general municipal rates have been increased, in others the 
water rates have been advanced and the various forms of municipal licen- 
sing have been called upon to contribute in increasing measure during the 
emergency. 


Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities.—Like other Canadian gov- 
erning bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1930. The bonded 
indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$504,755,977 in 1932, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from 
$173,720,141 in 1915 to $463,891,860 in 1932, and a proportionate increase 
took place in other provinces. There was an increase for 1932 over 1931 
for the municipalities in each of the provinces except Alberta and British 
Columbia. Total bonded indebtedness for all municipalities throughout 
Canada equalled $1,385,070,941 for 1932 as compared with $1,341,887,071 in 
1931. British Columbia ranks third after Ontario and Quebec with $129,- 
332,791, and these three provinces have about 79 p.c. of the municipal 
bonded debt of Canada. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency 


Currency.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. Beads, 
blankets, beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various 
times used for currency. Further, under the French régime playing 
cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills 
of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the 
British period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief 
mediums of exchange, together with such paper money as the army bills 
issued by the Government for supplies during the War of 1812. In 1853 


Making Canadian Coin at the 
Royal Canadian Mint, 
Ottawa—The main picture 
shows metal bars being rolled 
into fillets (strips) of the 
required gauge of the coin. 
Blanks are then cut from the 
fillets and the blanks are 
coined in the coining presses 
shown in the insert. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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a measure was passed providing for the adoption of decimal currency 
with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar, and from January 1, 
1858, the accounts of the Province of Canada were kept in terms of 
dollars. The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended through- 
out the Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus contains 23°22 grains of gold. Five-dollar and ten-dollar Cana- 
dian gold pieces have been coined at the Royal Canadian Mint,1 at 
Ottawa, to a limited extent but, in the main, the currency of Canada is in 
the form of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for fractional parts of 
a dollar and Dominion notes and bank notes for multiples of a dollar. 

Dominion Notes—Under the Dominion Notes Act, as amended in 
1934, the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to 
$120,006,000 against a gold reserve of $30,000,000. In 1915 (Chap. 4) the 
Government was authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 against $16.- 
060,000 of specified securities guaranteed by the Government but without 
any gold reserve. Notes may be issued to any amount above this total 
of $146,000,000, but ordinarily an amount of gold equal to the excess 
must be held. Canadian gold reserves consist of a combination of bullion, 
Canadian, United Kingdom and United States coin. In addition to the 
notes issued with gold reserve or against specified securities, Dominion 
notes may be issued under the Finance Act to the chartered banks on 
pledge of certain approved securities with the Department of Finance. 
The issue of Dominion notes in one-dollar, two-dollar, five-dollar and 
fractional units, also in larger notes of from fifty to five thousand dollars 
(and in late years fifty thousand dollars) increased very rapidly during 
the war period, reaching a maximum in June, 1919, when notes to the 
amount of $300,750,000 were in circulation. There has since been a con- 
siderable decline corresponding to the reduction in prices, and the notes 
in circulation at Oct. 31, 1934, were $210,483,161. About 66 p.c. of these 
Dominion notes were in the hands of the banks as reserves. Dominion 
notes are legal tender everywhere in Canada except at the offices which 
the Government maintains for their redemption. During the war period 
this redemption was suspended but gold payment was resumed on July 
1, 1926. On April 10, 1933, redemption of notes in gold was again sus- 
pended. When the Bank of Canada commences business the Dominion 
Notes Act, Chap. 4, 1915, and the Finance Act will be repealed. 

After the sympathetic decline of the Canadian dollar on the gold 
exchanges, following the suspension of gold payment by the United King- 
dom on September 21, 1931, the Government permitted the export of 
gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus con- 
serving the gold resources of the nation for meeting external obligations. 
The effect of this was to cause Canadian mines to dispose of their gold 
through the Royal Canadian Mint and conditions of purchase had to be 
laid down. At present these conditions of purchase are: Such deposits 
of newly mined gold containing not less than 50 ounces fine are paid for, 
on completion of assay, at the market price of gold in the country to 
which the Government is at the time of the receipt of the deposit export- 
ing gold, converted into the Canadian equivalent at the average rate of 
exchange between Canada and such country for the week in which the 
gold is deposited with the Mint. The average rate of exchange for this 


1The administration of the Mint, formerly known as the Canadian 
Branch of the Royal Mint, was taken over by the Canadian Government, 
as from Dec. 1, 1931. 
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purpose shall be based on the buying rates for such exchange reported to 
the Department of Finance at 11.00 a.m. daily. A deduction of 35 cents 
per ounce fine is made as a handling charge. Provision is also made for 
receiving deposits of less than 50 ounces fine and of scrap and other gold 
for which the handling charge is $1 the ounce fine. 


Weighing Fine Gold Bars.—Weighing fine gold bars at the Royal Canadian 
Mint, Ottawa—The bars have an approximate value of $10,000 each 


and there is about $1,000,000 worth of gold on the three trucks in the 
foreground of the picture. 


Courtesy, Dept. of Finance, Ottawa. 


Bank Notes—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, and practically all Canadian banks at their begin- 


ning have made the issue of bank notes their chief means of earning 
profits. ‘ 


Under the Bank Act the banks may issue notes of the denominations 
of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital, but 
during the period of crop movement an “excess” circulation is permitted 
to the extent of 15 p.c. of their combined capital and reserve fund, pro- 
vided the banks pay 5 -p.c. interest on such excess circulation. When the 
Bank of Canada commences business, the maximum amount of notes in 
circulation of a bank shall not exceed the amount of its paid-up capital. 
This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of five 
years from Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. for a period of ten years from 
Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on assets 
and for over forty years no note holder has lost a dollar. In normal 


times they are not legal tender. The circulation of bank notes has pro- 


ceeded on somewhat parallel lines with that of Dominion notes, as is 
shown by the following table:— 
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Note Circulation, 1870-1934 


Dominion Bank Note Dominion Bank Note 
ote Circulation Note Circulation 
Year Circulation (averages Year Circulation (averages 
(averages or (averages for 
for the year) the year) for the year) the year) 
$ $ $ $ 
TSO RRR eer tee 7,294,1031| 15,149,031 1 OD Seema 201,171,816 | 176,716,979 
S80 So eee aoe 13, 408, 9581 22,529, 623 LOZ OMe Aen ear 204,381, 409 178,291, 030 
L890 se tae cee 15,501,360 32,834,511 TOS OURAN de toca 174,616,019 159,341,085 
GOO. Shee vere tees 26,550, 465 46,574, 780 i RS 3) leaks ee a Maen 153,079, 362 141,969,350 
LO eee ren eae 89,628, 569 82,120,308 1OO Rear ee ee ect 165,878,510 132,165,942 
TOD See cena oe 159, 080, 607 105, 137,092 LOSS Rae ee 179, 217,446 130.362, 488 
T9200 suey me eerie 305, 806, 288 288, 800,379 1 OY Ce a ree 184, 736, 963 135, 002, 289 


1 Circulation on June 30. 2 Averages for ten months. 


Banking 


The Canadian Banking System has, in the past, been frequently 
described as “a decentralized system of relatively large joint stock, com- 
mercial and industrial banks, privately owned and managed, but working 
under a uniform law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, with the banks kept in competition with each other by the power 
to organize branches freely”. Until the recent decision of the Government 
to establish a Central bank (see p. 151), the Canadian system was quite 
unlike that existing in England and most European countries, where a 
strong central bank stands in close relation to the Government Treasury, 
and unlike that of the United States where a system of regional centrali- 
zation prevails. The Canadian Banking System is a product of evolution, 
having grown up gradually with changes made from time to time as 
experience directed. Its most distinctive feature, the branch bank system, 
is well adapted to the needs of a country of wide area and small popula- 
tion, especially to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the 
west, since it forms within itself a ready method of shifting funds from one 
part of the country to another and from one industry to another as the 
occasion may demand and ensures fairly uniform rates over wide areas. 
The number of chartered banks which was 36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, 
decreased to 25 in 1913, and is now only 10. This lessening of the 
number of banks has been accompanied by a great increase in the number 
of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in Canada. By 
1902 the number had grown to 747, by 1916 to 3,198, and by 1929 to 4,069. 
At the beginning of 1934 the number had again decreased to 3,198 branches 
in Canada. From 1867 to October, 1934, the total assets have grown from 
$78,000,000 to $2,921,335,089. 


In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the beginning of 1934 had among 
them 152 branches, not including sub-agencies, in foreign countries, mainly 
in Newfoundland, the British and foreign West Indies, Central and South 
America, and in the great centres of international finance, London, Paris 
and New York. 


The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1934, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1934 are shown in the following table. 
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Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1934, with 
totals 1900-34 


Branch- Liabili- F 
: es in ties | Liabili-| Total | Loans De- 
Bank Canada| Total to ties Liabili-land Dis-| posits 
and | Assets | Share- | to the ties counts | by the 
Abroad! holders} Public Public 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
No. | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 


Banko Montrealiannsesce aaeretac cre: 553 759 74 683 757 284 622 
Bank OMNOvaocOtinnesc.a iene e. BLY 277 36 239 275 126 213 
Banlsomekoronton escent 179 116 15 100 115 61 89 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 136 50 5 45 50 20 38 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 647 574 50 520 570 285 464 
Royal Bank of Canada............. 789 748 55 689 744 403 616 
DominionyBanks, esc. ae 133 120 14 105 119 69 92 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 242 127 12 114 126 62 103 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 198 136 15 121 136 77 107 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?.......... 4 14 2 12 14 ee 7 
Totals, Oct. 1934........... 3,198 | 2,921 278 | 2,628 | 2,996 | 1,389 2,001 
WOotalsyi93se tee te 3,198 | 2,831 302 | 2,518 | 2,820] 1,409 2200 
Totals 1930s yes ie 3,919 | 2,869 307 | 2,546] 2,853 | 1,583 252008 
Motals gsi ee oe 3,506 | 3,066 307 | 2,742 | 3,048] 1,764 2423 
Totals, 19304... 0....02..... 3,598 | 3,237 305 | 2,910 | 3,215 | 2,065 25017 
Totals, 19201... 6. 6.5...580% 4,876 | 3,064 252 | 2,784 | 3,036 | 1,935 2,438 
Totals, 19101............... 2,6213| 1,211 179 | 1,019 | 1,198 870 $10 
Potals, 190072.) iio se coche 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


1As at Jan. 1, 1934. Does not include sub-agencies. 

2Barclay’s Bank commenced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 

31911. 4Totals are averages from the respective monthly statements, except in the case of 
the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad which are as at Dec. 31. 


The New “ Bank of Canada ”’.—Chapter 43 of the Statutes of 1934, 
“An Act to Incorporate the Bank of Canada”, provides for the establish- 
ment of a central bank in Canada. The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 
divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were offered for public 
subscription by the Minister of Finance on September 17, 1934, and were 
oversubscribed by more than 130 p.c.. Applications for shares in excess of 
seven were scaled down on allotment. Shares of the Bank may be held 
only by British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada or by corporations 
controlled by British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada. Directors, 
officers or clerks of the chartered banks may not hold shares of the 
Bank. 

The bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends from its profits, 
after provision for expenses, depreciation and pension funds, at the rate 
of 44 p.c. per annum. Surplus profits are to be applied to the rest fund 
of the Bank or paid into the Consolidated Fund of Canada. 


The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which 
‘it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. The Bank 
is to become the sole issuer of paper money in Canada; it will, on estab- 
lishment, assume the liability of the Dominion notes then outstanding. 
The chartered banks will gradually lose the right to issue bank notes (see 
p. 149). The Bank may issue notes to any amount so long as it main- 
tains a reserve of gold coin and bullion equal to not less than 25 p.c. 
of its note and deposit liability in Canada. The reserve in addition to 
the gold coin and bullion may include silver bullion, foreign exchange, 
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securities of the United Kingdom and the United States having a matur- 
ity not exceeding three months and bills of exchange having a maturity 
not exceeding ninety days, payable in the United Kingdom, the United 
States or a gold standard country. Provision is made for the suspension 
of the 25 p.c. gold reserve requirements by the Governor in Council on 
the request of the Board of Directors for a period of one year. 
The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve by way of 
deposit with the Bank and/or Bank of Canada notes of not less than oO a C. 
of their deposit liabilities in Canada. 


The Bank will act as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and 
may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. The 
Bank will not accept deposits from individuals and will thus not compete 
with the chartered banks in the commercial banking fields. 

The Governor of the Bank is to be its chief executive officer, assisted 
by a Deputy Governor; there is also provision for an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. These officers, in the first instance, are to be appointed by the 
Government, subsequent appointments are to be made by the Board of 
Directors of the Bank, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 

At the first general meeting of the shareholders, directors: shall be 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual general 
meeting, two until the fourth, two until the fifth and two until the sixth 
annual general meeting. Thereafter, the directors will be elected by the 
shareholders for terms of five years. Directors must hold at least ten 
shares of the capital stock of the Bank and must not be employed in a 
position for which the salary or other remuneration is payable out of 
public funds. There is also provision made for an executive committee 
of the Board of Directors consisting of the Governor, Deputy Governor 
and one member of the Board. The Executive Committee shall be com- 
petent to deal with any matter within the competence of the Board, but 
every decision of the Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors at its next meeting. 

The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex-officio member of the Board 
of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but has not the right to 
vote. 

Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, 
inter-bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a valu- 
able indication of the trend of business. Clearings at Montreal, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Canada, were $454 millions in 1889, reached $1,098, 
millions in 1902, $2,088 millions in 1910, $7,109 millions in 1920, $8,279 
millions in 1929 but dropped to $3,972 millions for 1932. From this low 
level a rather substantial recovery to $4,250 millions was made for 1933. 
This, however, does not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions 
between persons who carry their accounts in the same bank are not 
recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalgamation of banks lessens, in 


so far, the volume of clearings. Accordingly, a record of cheques debited: 


to accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres was instituted in 
1924; between that date and 1929 Montreal bank debits increased from 
$7,502 millions to $15,558 millions, and the grand total of bank debits for 
Canada from $27,157 millions to $46,670 millions. Since 1929 there was 
a steady decline to the 1932 levels of $7,136 millions for Montreal and 
$25,844 millions for Canada, but for 1933 the movement was again upward 
being $7,944 millions for Monueal and $29,981 millions for Canada. 
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Bank Clearings and Bank Debits, 1924-33 and, by Months, 
October 1933 to November, 1934 


Exchanges of Exchanges of 
the Clearing | Bank Debits the Clearing | Bank Debits 
Year Houses of to Year Houses of to 
Chartered Individual Chartered Individual 
Banks Accounts Banks Accounts 
in Canada in Canada 

$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 

[OD titers. 0 Ate Tae 17,008 27,157 1934— 
1Q25 eee ee ee 16,762 28,126 Januanye eee 1,256 2,597 
1OQGWN A ees erate: Ife sre aa) 30,358 Rebruatyuoasoe. 1,020 2,089 
ae oa de rata Rh) eR Se eR 20,568 36,094 March...... ace 1,197 2,489 
1O2 SR Seno 24,555 43,477 PAO Tilt nee ee ot 1,203 2,536 
LODO ie kcal aa) Ue 25,105 46,670 Wheaties te at cake CA 1,586 3,129 
193 0 peeece een ee 20,092 37,491 iiNet eee Rea erae: 1,328 2,602 
LOS Deprremiarenwe te 16,828 31,586 A ibillaiz ot Wine awe ee 1,382 aay 
LOS OMA poate ee 12,914 25,844 PROCTER CRRew LA 1,291 2,534 
LOSS See: 14,721 29,981 September...... 1,302 : 2,581 
Octopenra. 214. Took 2,823 @ctoberwe is. e 1,541 3,410 
November...... 1,365 2,838 November...... 1,432 3,092 
December....... 1,158 2,492 December..... —-— _— 

Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Can- 
ada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 com- 
panies and possibly several more, competing for the available business in 
Canada, as against 42 active companies registered by the Dominion and a 
few provincial companies in 1983. Of the 42 companies registered by the 
Dominion 27 were Canadian, 6 British and 9 foreign. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is known as 
“roup insurance’, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, 
are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount 
determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term plan, 
the employer paying the premium or a substantial part thereof. Hach 
employee usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary 
normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with $6,248,000,000 approximately at the end of 
1933. This latter figure was equal to $585 per head of population. In 
addition there was $171,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Domin- 
ion licensees and $170,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1983 
was $6,589,000,000 approximately. The increase in the premium income 
from Canadian business of all Dominion registered companies (not includ- 
ing fraternal benefit societies) was from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 
in 1930 but decreased to $216,000,000 in 1932 and to $207,000,000 in 1933 
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The table below shows the growth of life insurance month by month 

in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 

mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1932-34 


Notse.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau except 
that the totals for Newfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


Month 1932 1933 1934 Month 1932 1933 1934 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
VAnUanveeeee ier 39,038 30,918 Pb, (PAS) IAN, cone c ae 36,410 32,748 33,538 
Melbnruany.. «ae 40,303 28, 533 29,268 || August......... 30,831 80,657 26,359 
Mareht Sea: se 39,499 31,804 32,764 || September..... 27,638 28,088 25, 833 
AMDT oad eee. 35,676 31,502 33,013 || October........ 32,649 34,302 31,074 
May eee oe 80, 421 32,647 32,970 || November..... 37,142 36, 768 35,530 
JUN Ae eae 43,656 34,933 32,055 |} December..... 37,614 41,127 —— 
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Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situated in 
the sea ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phcenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business in Montreal 
in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1933, shows that at that date there were 240 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 49 were 
Canadian, 67 were British and 124 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—1l1 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
business in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indica- 
tion of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880 companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,563,271; by 1900 the one billion dollar mark had about been 
reached and by 1930 the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1933, 
besides $9,008,262,736 of fire insurance in force in companies with Domin- 
ion licences, there was also $1,190,180,426 in force in companies with pro- 
vincial licences, or about $10,198,443,162 in force with companies, associa- 
tions, or underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 

Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, 
explosion, forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, inland transportation, employers’ 
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liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, 
and livestock insurance, etc. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed 
for business of this kind, such insurance was sold in 1933 by 244 companies, 
of which 50 were Canadian, 62 British and 132 foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1933 was $24,950,651 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years, although a decrease has been shown in 
recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies 
doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1915 it was 
$636,085, and in 1933 $11,933,574. The premium income of personal acci- 
dent insurance came second with $2,677,423. Combined accident and 
sickness insurance was third in 1933 with a premium income of $1,570,384. 
The premium income of all accident and sickness insurance combined 
totalled $7,182,902 in 1933. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgage security, the money thus made available for development 
purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing 
public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies oper- 
ating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and 
mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143 ,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further growth was recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 


The paid-up capital stock of all loan companies at the end of 1933 
was $52,521,716 (Dominion companies, $20,230,120 and provincial com- 
panies, $32,291,596); reserve funds, $42,085,886 (Dominion companies 
$15,205,070 and provincial companies $26,880,816) ; liabilities to the public 
$157,423,445 (Dominion companies, $101,666,653 and provincial companies, 
$55,756,792) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $97,949,278 (Dominion com- 
panies, $36,865,775 and provincial companies, $61,083,503) . 


Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
euardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending: of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. 
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Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their 
original main functions were connected with probate, which lies within 
the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1933 were $2,553,694,019 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,328,615,120 in 1933) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1933 amounted to $268,232 277 
and of provincial companies to $2,285,461 ,742. 


Miscellaneous 


Tuterest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can 
be measured. Since about the beginning of the century the province of 
Ontariv, the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Domin- 
ion, has done its financing largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in 
the rate of yield of Province of Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term 
indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield 
of Ontario bonds for the past seven years are shown as follows:— 


Yield of Province of Ontario Bonds by Months, 1927-34 


Month 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
JANUAT ye a ee eee  eee Ae 4-65 4-30 4-65 4-90 4-55 5-74 4-75 4-66 
Bebruary easiest ee ee 4-65 4-20 4-70 4-90 4-55 5-55 4.73 4-60 
March’ ue Hap ae 4-60 4-25 4-85 4-85 4-45 5-30 4-79 4-32 
Td | Rh ace We a ie a 4-56 4.25 4-95 4-85 4-45 5-39 4-85 4-20 
May Sirs ona erd ed ee nh td 4-55 4-35 5-00 4-85 4-40 5-42 4-70 4-06 
JUNG ee Reo Sere, ate 4-55 4-40 4-95 4-83 4-40 5-48 4-65 4-09 
Styne evar deity eee 4-55 4-50 4-95 4-80 4-45 5-30 4-63 3-98 
JAU BUST Ain as Sa) oe ed 4-55 4-60 4-90 4-60 4-40 4-95 4-55 3°94 
Septem ber se paw ee 4-55 4-60 5-00 4-45 4-65 4-88 4-59 3-93 
OCtOb en, aes sees eens 4-50 4-55 4-95 4-50 4-95 4-70 4-53 3:97 
Novemberyeen sae 4-47 4-55 4-95 4-50 5:05 4-90 4-66 3-88 
Decembery.. poet. ee 4-35 4-60 4-90 4-50 5-20 4-92 4-72 - 


Canadian Bond Finaneing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1952, was con- 
tinued in 1933 when sales under this head were valued at only $5,385,000. 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $4,385,000 of this, so that a 
mere $1,000,000 remained for railway issues. N evertheless, as a result of 
the large volume of the Dominion Government refunding operations, the 
total of bond sales during the year was about $96,000,000 over that of 
1932. 

Canadian investors purchased over 76 p.c. of the total offerings, al- 
though in 1932 the corresponding proportion was 80 p.c. The figures show 
very strikingly that the United Kingdom is again showing increasing in- 
terest in Canadian issues; the London market handled 18-2 p.c. of the 
1933 offerings as compared with 10°5 p.c. for the New York—the first 
time the United Kingdom has exceeded New York in this connection since 
the War. Since 1914 more than 60 p.c. of the total new issues of Canadian 
bonds have been sold within Canada. This is attributable to two main 
reasons: (1) the education of the Canadian public in the investment of 
funds in government issues, brought about by the War, and the needs 
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of the government; (2) the ability of the 
Canadian public asa result of immediate war 
and post-war prosperity to purchase their own 
issues in greater volume than formerly. 


Printing Sheets of Canadian Postage Stamps. 


Inset: Skilled engravers 
engraving stamps and securities. 


Courtesy, British American Bank Note Company. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1926-33 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Govern- Railway Sold Sold 
Year ment and Sold in in the Total 
and Cor- in United United 
Municipal portion Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1926 sats ce Aaa he 246,653,461] 285,419, 200] 263,862,718] 259,209,943) 9,000,000) 532,072,661 
LOD ae ee ee 232,537,614] 369, 680, 067) 373,637,014) 228,714,000 4,866, 667|| 602,217,681 
AQ 96 ay Sale .......| 120,113,088] 333,479, 000) 278,080,088} 159,512,000) 16,000,000) 453,592,088 
1929) e0..0 ts ore 218,628,309] 442,530, 600!) 378,395,909] 263,654,000) 19,109,000) 661,158,909 
1980.4 eee ......| 409, 652,063] 357,573,000) 368, 868,063} 393,632,000) 4,745,000) 767, 245,063 
19D ee 3.4, See ae 1,069,638,571} 181, 182,000//1,090,800,571) 155,920,000} 4,100, 000)|1,250,820,571 
MR Ok gee, Aaa Ac ; 450,067,632} 23,050,000) 377,752,632} 81,015,000} 14,350,000) 473,117,632 
TOS3e i te he es 564,171,513) 5,385,000) 434,556,513} 60,000,000) 70,000,000) 569,556,513 


Commercial Failures.—The total of commercial failures in Canada 


for 1934 (ten months) as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding-up Acts was 1,289 
as compared with 1,729 for the same ten months in 1933, 1,995 in 1932, 
1,807 in 1931, and 1,941 in 1930. 
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The following tables give, for the above five years, the distribution of 
failures, by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups:— 


Number of Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1929-34 


Year. (| PLEASING aNd eet, cues Ont. Man., |; Sask. |" Alta. 4B:Ce | “Foetal 


1934 5 35 32 647 402 50 35 31 52 1.289 
1033 see 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 08 2,044 
LOS Zeenat 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
ei coo ne Z 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216. 
1930...... 3 61 45 | 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
PAD oo ote 1 71 61 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 


i} 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


Number of Commercial Failures, by Groups, 1929-34 


Trans- 
Log- porta- 
Manu- | Agri- | ging, | Min-| Con- tion | Fin-| Ser-} Not 
Year /|Trade]  fac- cul- Fish- | ing | struc- and | ance] vice | Classi- | Tota 
tures ture ing tion | Public fied 
Uti- 
lities 
19341... 674 185 64 1 1 53 17 L2G ess 95 1,289 
1983.....] 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
1932. ibl7(l 468 190 9 6 83 43 7 | 290 153 2,420 
LOS dee 1,107 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
1950 32se 1, 204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
Ae 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 


1 Ten months January to October inclusive. 


The chief branches of business to be affected by failure are trade, 
manufacturing, and service and for the first ten months of 1934 these three 
groups accounted for 81-0 p.c. of all failures. In that period the estimated 
grand total of assets of all concerns which failed was $16,796,330 against 
estimated liabilities of $20,075,961. Thus, average assets for each failure 
were $13,031 against average liabilities of $15,808. 

Comparable figures for the two previous years show that for the same 
ten months of 1933 there were 1,729 failures, and the estimated total 
assets were $23,755,399, against estimated liabilities of $28,669,253, while in 
19382 there were 1,995 failures with total assets of $32,081,964 and total 
habilities of $34,506,706. Average assets and liabilities for each failure 
were therefore $13,739 and $16,581 for 1933 and $16,081 and $17,297 for 
1932. From these figures it will be seen that while the average margin 
between assets and liabilities widened considerably between 1932 and 1933, 
it has decreased substantially between 1933 and 1984. 

The total commercial failures in the ten months of 1934 showed a 
decrease of 440 or 25-4 p.c. compared with the same months of 1933 and 
35:4 compared with the same period of 1932. They were at a lower level 
in 1934 than they have been for the same ten months in any year since 
1922, when the record was commenced, although the number of commercial 
concerns has increased materially in the interval. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour.—Accompanying the steady progress 
of labour organization, Canada has provided, on an increasing scale, for 
governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the pre- 
vention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair-wages policy and, in general, to deal with problems involving the 
interests of workers. Under the first mentioned of these functions, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settle- 
ment of disputes in mines and public utility industries has attracted 
favourable comment throughout the world; up to March 31, 1934, 536 
threatened disputes had been’ referred to Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under its provisions and, in all but 38 cases, 
open breaks were averted. A monthly Labour Gazette has, since 1900, 
provided a comprehensive survey of labour conditions in Canada, and is 
supplemented by various special publications dealing with wages, labour 
organizations, labour laws, etc. The Department more recently has estab- 
lished the “Employment Service of Canada”, which is concerned par- 
ticularly with problems relating to employment; it also administers the 
Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, the Old Age 
Pensions Act and the Combines Investigation Act—the latter being a 
measure aimed at combinations in restraint of trade. In addition, the 
Department is charged with certain duties arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations. Canada as one of the eight states of “chief industrial import- ° 
ance” has a place on the Governing Body of that organization. 

Provincial Departments and Bureaus of Labour.—In several of the 
provinces likewise, namely, in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, Departments or Bureaus of 
Labour have been set up. Under these are administered an increasing 
body of legislation of various kinds (“civil rights” pertaining to the 
provinces under the B.N.A. Act) in the form of factories, shops and mines 
Acts, workmen’s compensation Acts (most of the provinces having special 
boards for the administration of the latter legislation), laws for the 
protection of women and children in industry, mechanics’ lien Acts and 
other legislation for the fixing and safe-guarding of wages. The growth 
of this body of legislation is one of the most outstanding features of the 
social progress of Canada in the present century. 


The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last half 
century, resulting from the increase in urban population and the develop- 
ment of a diversified industrial life. The majority of our local trade 
unions are branches of international craft organizations which usually 
have their headquarters in the United States, but in recent years there 
has been in evidence a movement for the establishment of national 
unions; prominent among these are the Canadian central labour organi- 
zations and the National Catholic Unions. 
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During 1933, there were in existence in Canada 1,807 international 
locals having 167,719 members, and 900 non-international unions with a 
membership of 118,501. The total number of organized workers reported 
to the Department of Labour was therefore 286,220, compared with 283.576 
in 1932. The oldest federated labour organization in the Dominion is 
the Trades and Labour Congress, established in 1873, which is the recog- 
nized head of the internationally organized workers in Canada and their 
representative in dealing with legislative matters. The All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour came into existence at a meeting of national union 
representatives held in Montreal in 1927. The object of the Congress is 
to promote the interests of its affiliated organizations and to strive to 
improve the economic and social conditions of the workers. The National 
Catholic Union movement in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its 
inception in Quebec city. Subsequentiy, other national Catholic Unions 
were formed in the province of Quebec. 

With the growth of the National Catholic Union movement in Canada, 
which has been steady, there developed the desire for a central organiza- 
tion to direct and co-ordinate the activities of the various units, which 
resulted, during 1921, in the formation of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada. The plan of organization adopted is similar to the 
non-sectarian trade unions. Although this movement was originally de- 
signed exclusively for Roman Catholics, provision has been made for the 
admission of non-Catholics as associate members who may vote, but can- 
not hold office. 

Industrial Disputes.—During 1933 the loss to industry and to workers 
through strikes and lock-outs was greater than in 1932 or 1931 and the 
number of workers involved was also greater. There were 125 disputes, 
involving 26,558 workers and a time loss of 317,547 working days, com- 
pared with 116 disputes involving 23,390 workers and 255,000 working days 
in 1932. The minimum loss in working days since the record was com- 
menced in 1901 was in 1930, when 91,797 working days were lost in 67 
disputes involving 13,768 workers. The maximum loss was in 1919, when | 
336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused a time loss of 3,400,942 
working days. 

Labour in Polities.—The proposal that labour take independent 
political action to secure direct, representation in the legislatures of the 
country was first proposed in 1887, when the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, at a meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, adopted a resolution to 
this citect. Labour members were occasionally elected to the provincial 
and the Dominion Parliaments, but in spite of much discussion on the 
matter, no definite policy was followed by labour for some years. The 
executive council of the Trades and Labour Congress therefore suggested, 
at the 1917 convention, that a labour party should be organized along the 
lines of the British party. This proposal was adopted, and in 1921, the 
Canadian Labour Party was formed in Winnipeg. For a few years, the 
party endeavoured to co-ordinate the various labour political parties, but 
after 1927 the main organization ceased to function, although two sections, 
those in Quebec and Alberta, are still in existence. British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario have Independent Labour Parties, while in some 
of the other provinces, there are labour political organizations operating 
under different names. 

On Aug. 1, 1982, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation was 
brought into existence at a meeting in Calgary, Alta., of delegates said 
to represent labour, farmer and socialist groups in five provinces—Ontario, 
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Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Among the 
stated purposes of the new body is the establishment in the Dominion 
of a co-operative commonwealth by which production, distribution and 
exchange would be regulated to supply human needs and not for profit, 
and the taking over by the State of the public utilities and major indus- 
tries. In the subsequent provincial elections in British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the Federation placed candidates in 
the field and were successful in electing one or more candidates to the 
various legislatures, with the exception of that of Nova Scotia, in which 
province all its candidates were defeated. 

There are, at the present time, four representatives of labour in the 
Dominion Parliament and ten in the provincial legislatures, as follows: 
Alberta, 4; British Columbia, 1; and Manitoba, 5. In the Ontario pro- 
vineial election held June 19, 1934, Mr. E. H. Hutchison was elected as 
a labour candidate, but later resigned his seat, to which the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests, has since been elected. i 

The present Dominion Minister of Labour is the Hon. Wesley A. Gor- 
don, under whose administration the unemployment relief measures of the 
Government are being carried out. (See pp. 164-7.) 


Employment, 1933 and 1934 


In order to measure the current changes in the volume of employ- 
ment afforded, the Government has, since 1920, maintained a record of the 
number of persons on the payrolls of firms employing 15 persons and 
over, in all lines of industry except agriculture, fishing, hunting, profes- 
sional and highly specialized business, such as banking, insurance, etc. 
The trend of employment in the last nine years is illustrated in the chart. 


THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 
CONDITIONS OF 1926 =100 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, during the twelve months of 1934, 
tabulated data from an average of 8,690 firms whose labour forces averaged 
893,653, this compared with a monthly average of 768,628 reported by the 
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8,188 employers co-operating in 1938. The average index number of 
employment, calculated on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 83:4 in‘ the 
period Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1933, to 96-0 in the same months of 1934, or by 15-1 
p.c.; the annual averages in the preceding four years were: 1932, 87-5; 
1931, 102°5;. 1930, -113*4;,1929, 119-0. 

The improvement indicated in 1934 over 1933 and 1932 was quite gen- 
erally distributed both geographically and industrially. The program of 
public works undertaken for the relief of unemployment continued an 
important factor in the situation, particularly in the construction group, 
but other industrial divisions, only indirectly affected by such stimulation, 
also recorded important recovery. (A brief description of unemployment 
relief legislation during 1934 is given at pp. 164-7.) 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1933, 
to December, 1934, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 
relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada on December 1, 1934. 


Year and Month | Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

1921—-Averages...... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—-Averages...... 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—Averages...... 105-7 99-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—Averages...... 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
1925—Averages...... 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
1926—Averages!..... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927—Averages...... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
1928—Averages...... 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
1929—Averages...... 114-8 113-4 123-1 « 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages...... 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1931—Averages...... 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
1932—Averages...... 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
1933— 

Nov. 1 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 91-3 

1D Yerontt We Spo ae eet 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 91-8 
Averages, 12 mos 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1934— 

AN ee al cb hetiee cree 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 88-6 

Ee) Ove Ms Se pease 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 91-4 

Migrates ctceeeetae 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 92-7 

HA OT I place ten eevee 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86:6 91-3 

Eide dle Sin cle ras 98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 92-0 

June sil seen a 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 96-6 

ARGUE ZI le plies ce 100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 101-0 

PAULO MER ee neki ee 101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 99-9 

Septenlpasrsean ss 101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 98-8 

OCT lawrey fate 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 100-0 

INO Veal ea eit comes 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 100-2 

DD Yrs es see oe 106-9 96-4 101-9 94-3 92-9 98-9 
Averages, 12 mos... 101-0 91-7 101-3 99-0 90-4 95-0 
Relative Weight by 

Economic Areas as 

at Dec. 1, 1934.... 8-2 28-5 42-2 12-8 8-3 100-0 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31. 1926, being the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dee. 1, 1926, 
generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


Employment by Economic Areas.—The recent trends of employ- 
ment in the five economic areas are shown in the accompanying table. 
While activity was considerably greater in each of these areas during 1934 
than in 1933, the most pronounced improvement was in Ontario, where 
the index on July 1, 1934, at 109-9, reached its highest point in any month 
since 1930. 
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Employment in Leading Cities.—Separate statistics are tabulated 
monthly for eight of the principal industrial centres, viz., Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver. Employment im these cities showed less marked 
recovery than was evident in the Dominion as a whole, but the situation, 
nevertheless, was generally better in most of the above during 1934 than 
in 1933. 

Employment by Industries.—The volume of employment was greater 
in practically all industries during 1934 than in the preceding year, the 
exception being communications, where the index averaged slightly lower 
than in 1933. The improvement in manufacturing extended to most 
branches of factory employment; notable increases took place in food, 
textile, rubber, iron and steel and non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp and 
paper and other plants. The recovery in logging has been exceedingly 
marked, bush operations showing greater activity than in any other year 
of the record except 1929. Mining recorded pronounced advances, par- 
ticularly in the metallic ores division. Employment in services and trade 
was also brisker than in 1933 or 1932. Construction and maintenance con- 
tinued active, stimulated by the various unemployment relief projects 
underway throughout the Dominion, 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1933, to December 
1934, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


a 
——scscsowwnnwopewao9opmsmm9m9m9mn9MmmOT*NeDnm@mnmasq#sljy#Tq#TawoTTwoOyqO00oT]HRaDDDaS eo 


Con- 
,Manu-} Log- Com- | Trans- | struc- Ser- 
Year and Month | factur-| ging | Mining | muni- porta- |tion and]. vice | Trade | Indus- 
ing cations} tion Main- tries 
tenance 

1921— Averages... 87-7 | 1063-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922— Averages... 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1923—Averages... 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924— Averages. .. 92-4 | 116-7] 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93 - 
1925— Averages... 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93 - 
1926— Averages! . . 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99- 


4 
é 
1927—Averages...| 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0] 103-8} 102-5 | 109-0] 106-2] 107-4 104-6 
1928—Averages...| 110-1 | 114-5] 114-4] 108-2] 105-9| 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
1929—Averages...| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1] 120-6] 109-7 | 129-7] 130-3] 126.2 119-0 
1930—Averages...| 108-9 | 108-0] 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6] 129-8] 131-6] 127-7 113-4 
5 

3 


1931—Averages... 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4} 124-7] 123-6 102- 
1932—Averages... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 113-6 | 116-1 87. 
1933— 
Noviail eta 86-5 110-3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 | 107-9 115-6 91-3. 
Dees lat ee 84-4 166:5 | 105-5 81-0 79°8 94-6 108-8 119-1 91-8 
Avirages— 
font months..... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
34— 
Jan Lareten cae e: 80-0 | 168-8 106-8 78-4 76°3 88-1 109-8 122-3 88-6 
Heb. Lage. 84-2 174-0 | 109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 | 108-7 111-6 91-4 
Mars (lee ee 86-5 153-3 108-9 76-7 78-0} 100-8] 109-3 112-5 92-7 
ENO GUE Dee aloo. 88-1 104-9 103-3 76°8 75°9 95-8 | 111-8 116-1 91-3 
Bie, Lae meaner 90-2 80-5 | 103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 iblibsyy 115-6 92-0 
AUTON Le eee 93-2 75-0 | 106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 96-6 
dew lee renee 93-8 86-3 107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 101-0 
PNUC ee ene, ae 94-2 84-5 110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 | 123-0} 116-5 99-9 
Dep E. aril yrs s 94-3 85-6 | 112-4 82-5 83-6 | 118-1 125-5 117-1 98-8 
OCHA Mel ess ae 94-4 113-4 117-9 81-3 84-8 | 117-0} 116-2 120-0 100-0 
INOR gon eee 92-8 171-9 121-2 80:7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 100-2 
DeGa ke lias eee 91-3 198-6 | 122-9 79-8 80-1 102-6 115-2 126-0 98-9 
Averages— 
12 months..... 80-3 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1) 117-9 96-0 


Relative Weight 
by Industries as 
at Dec. 1, 1934.. 49-3 6-0 6-0 2-3 10-2 13-0 2-6 10-6 100-0 


1See footnote to table on p. 162; also headnote. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The Department of Labour col- 
lects monthly data from trade unions as to the unemployment existing 
among their members. During the first ten months of 1934, 1,709 of these 
organizations reported an average membership of 154,755, of whom 28,282 
were, on the average, unemployed. This was a percentage of 18:3, com- 
pared with 22-6 in the same months of 1933. The situation in nearly all 
provinces was uniformly better than in the preceding year. The per- 
centages of unemployment as reported by trade unions are shown in the 
accompanying table for the months October, 1933, to October, 1934, with 
annual averages since 1925. 


Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 
1925-33, and by months, October, 1933, to October, 1934. 


N.S. 
Year and Month rene N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada 


alls 
1925—Averages... 5-0 3°6 10-9 5°5 5-1 3°3 8-4 5-7 7°0 
1926—Averages... 7°8 2-1 6-8 4-2 3°6 3-0 4-9 565 5-1 
1927—-Averages... 3:7 1-9 6-8 4-1 4o4 3°2 4-1 5°5 4-9 
1928—Averages... 4-0 1-2 6-1 3°5 42 3-0 4-2 5-1  Aed 
1929—Averages... 4-0 1-6 G7 4-3 Zl 5°3 6-4 5°9 5:7 
1930—Averages... 5-4 3-7 14-0 10-4 9-6 10-6 13-3 11-6 11-1 
1931—Averages. . 8-5 9-2 19-3 17-2 15-7 15-6 19-4 17-6 16-8 
AMES Nits s 9-6 14-4 26-4 23°79 20-0 15-8 22°6 21-6 22-0 
Oct eeaes 12-5 9-8 25-1 20°3 19-4 13-3 16-5 21-7 19-8 
INOW eee econ 17-1 10-7 22-8 22-1 20-4 16-1 15-0 21-3 20-4 
Decca eb 11-2 11-5 23 +2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
Averages— 
; y months..... 16-0 13-0 25 +2 24-4 20-3 17-2 21-7 20-8 22°3 
934— ; 
JAN 4 pee eeee 10-7 9-4 23-1 24-2 21-2 17-9 16-4 25-0 21-2 
Re bive seit eras © 10-8 9-8 21-9 22-5 21-6 18-3 17-1 21-2 20-0 
IM ats Smee aetks ote 9-1 10-7 22-3 19-9 21-8 18-5 20-3 19-9 19-6 
Aprile pas oe 10-9 9-6 22-3 18-6 19-5 15-6 22-4 19-2 19-1 
IVES yeh nee 11-8 8-1 23-6 15-9 17-8 14-2 24-3 18-4 18-5 
JUNC eevee sce 11-4 7°3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
JU Yc eee eich 9-9 6:2 24-1 16-3 16-1 9-3 24-1 16-2 17-9 
AUG ceaeaetiel. 7:8 1 6-1 18-8 17:0 16-2 9-6 18-5 20-5 16-5 
Septieeaecoen te 7°3 6-6 21-2 16-7 14-6 9-0 15-3 18-1 16-4 
(Oo ae go arins 4-7 6-7 22-2 16-5 13-9 9-7 11-0 19-9 16-2 
Averages— 
10 months..... 9-7 8-1 22°2 18-4 18-0 13-4 19-4 19-6 18-3 


Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada.—In co-operation with the provinces, the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour maintains local employment offices in some 65 centres 
throughout the Dominion. The volume of business transacted in these 
bureaus is to some extent indicative of current labour conditions. ‘Up to 
Nov. 30, 1934, 676,621 applications for work and 395,627 vacancies were 
registered, while the placements effected numbered 375,578; in the same 
period of 1933 the applicants numbered 612,028, the positions notified as 
vacant 330,002, and the placements 314,290. 


Dominion Unemployment Relief Measures, 1934 


At the fifth session of the 17th Parliament, the Relief Act, 1934, which 
received Royal Assent on April 20, 1934, was enacted. 

The administration of the Act was, by order of His Excellency the 
Governor in Council, vested in the Minister of Labour. 

Under this Statute the Dominion continued to contribute on a per- 
centage basis to the direct relief expenditures of the provinces and 


ee ee 
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municipalities to July 31, 1934. The contribution in the case of relief 
distributed by municipalities was 334 p.c. and in the case of relief 
distributed by the provinces in unorganized districts, 50 p.c. 

The Dominion also continued to operate the camps established under 
the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, by the Department of National 
Defence at various points throughout Canada, also the special relief works 
carried out in the National Parks for the care of single homeless persons 
and unemployed residents of the parks. 

On July 30, 31 and Aug. 1, 1934, the Premiers of the various provinces 
or their representatives met at Ottawa, at which time the Dominion 
announced that after July 31 contributions towards the direct relief 
expenditures of the provinces on a percentage basis would be replaced 
by a monthly grant-in-aid in an amount to be determined on the basis 
of need. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


A Drainage Project in Mani- 

toba.—One of the many public 
works planned for the relief 
of unemployment. To left— 
Bunk houses and administra- 
tion buildings. Below—Ditch- 
ing operations in progress. 


This project was carried out by 
Provincial Authorities with 
the assistance of Dominion 
funds, under relief legislation. 


Courtesy, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


It was further stated at the conference that the Dominion would, at 
the request of the provinces, extend the date for completion of any works 
approved under the Relief Act, 1933, which were not completed on the 
date of expiration of that Act, namely Mar. 31, 1934, and that any pro- 
vincial works for the relief of unemployment which the provinces might 
be desirous of undertaking would be considered by the Dominion on 
their merits. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, agreements were com- 
pleted with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island, providing for 
a non-recoverable expenditure’ of one-third of an amount not to exceed 
$600 per family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining 
relief to families, who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, by 
placing such families on the land. It was provided that the remaining 
two-thirds of the expenditure should be contributed by the province and 
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the municipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of two 
years and expired on Mar. 31, 1934. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1934, agreements, effective 
from April, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1936, providing continuity of settlement 
with the agreements which expired Mar. 31, 1934, were entered into with 
all the provinces excepting Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. 
Provision is made in the new agreements for an additional non-recover- 
able contribution by the Dominion, on the recommendation of the 
province and with the approval of the Governor in Council, of one-third 
of an amount not exceeding $100 in the case of a settler who may not be 
self-supporting at the end of the two-year period, and for whom sub- 
sistence expenditure during the third year of settlement is deemed neces- 
sary. This additional amount for subsistence during the third year where 
necessary applies both to those settled under the 1932 agreement and those 
settled under the 1934 agreement. 

Reports received from the provinces in regard to the number of 
settler families and the total number of individuals approved and settled 
under both the 1932 and 1934 agreements as at Oct. 20, 1934, are as 
follows :— 


Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled 
under the 1932 and the 1934 Relief Acts’ Agreements 
a a ee 


“ Settler Total : Settler Total 
Province Families | Individuals Province Families | Individuals 
No. (ay. No. No 

Nova Scotia.......... 298 1,885 || Saskatchewan........ 846 4,163 
Quebec ys. voanees ae eee 738 45105 |\-Alberta ere ee 459 2,153 
Ontario ace eee 495 2,416 || British Columbia.... 46 257 
Manitoba sesccennaeeee 457 2150 —_ |] —__—— 
Totalseacceeecen. 3,339 17,539 


Under the Relief Act, 1934, agreements have been entered into with 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta providing, generally, for monthly 
grants-in-aid for the eight months Aug. 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1935, the 
provisions of the agreements under the 1933 Act having been, in the 
main, made operative for the four months April 1, 1934, to July 31, 1934. 
In addition to the monthly grants-in-aid provision was made for carrying 
to completion, with Dominion (Government assistance, such undertakings 
covered by the 1933 agreements which had not been completed by 
Mar. 31, 1934, and which the province concerned requested should be 
so completed. Provision was also made for continued Dominion assist- 
ance te construction on the Trans-Canada Highway. 

In the case of Saskatchewan the Dominion has authorized, to date, a 
“ grant-in-aid ” of $200,000 per month, and has made to the province an 
accountable advance of $750,000 for special relief in the dried-out areas. 


In the case of British Columbia a monthly “ grant-in-aid” of $150,000. 


has, to date, been authorized by the Dominion, which has also loaned to 
British Columbia $1,000,000 to assist the province in its relief works’ 
program. 

In the Prairie Provinces the Dominion undertook to again provide 
for the placement of single homeless unemployed persons on farms and 
to grant all so placed $5 each per month. Also, effective from September 
1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1935, the Dominion undertook to pay one-half the 
net cost to the provinces of :— 


: 
! 
j 
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(1) Movement of settlers with their effects and live stock from the 
dried-out areas to suitable locations; 

(2) Movement of cattle from dried-out areas to suitable locations; | 

(3) Movement of feed and fodder into dried-out areas; 

and effective from Sept. 12, 1934, until Mar. 31, 1935, the Dominion under- 
took to pay one-half the net cost of :— 

(a) Freight on live cattle shipped under provincial certificate from 
dried-out areas to stockyards within those provinces where 
abattoirs were located; 

(b) Freight on such tankage and boneless beef from the point of 
manufacture to the point of marketing; 

the province to also pay one-half of said freight charges. 


The Dominion moreover undertook to continue its relief camps for 
single homeless men under the Department of National Defence with 
the limit set at a personnel of 28,000. 

During the season of 1934, the Public Works Construction Act, 1934, 
was passed, the preamble to which read, in part, as follows:— 

Whereas it is in the national interest that the Dominion of Canada 
should undertake the construction of certain public works and under- 
takings for the general advancement of the country and to accelerate 
recovery to more normal economic conditions; and whereas the con- 
struction and execution of the works mentioned in the Schedule hereto 
will tend to increase employment and reduce expenditures for relief 
purposes... 

This Act provided for an appropriation of not more than $40,000,000 
for the construction of federal public works in all nine provinces of the 
Dominion, the. Northwest Territories and Yukon. 

The following statement sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements 
under relief legislation since 1930 to Oct. 20, 1934. 


Total Dominion Expenditures under Relief Legislation 1930 to 
October 20, 1934 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


1934 Act 
to 
Item 1930 Act | 1931 Act | 1932 Act | 1933 Act | October Total 
20, 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Disbursements to Provinces:— 

Bde De TIVE TRVO LI A 2 Seats othe eee 95 136 25 87 PA 365 

INOVa SCcOliavee sn ne ee 836 1, 084 540 1,036 309 3,805 

New Brunswick...... 504 768 222 512 174 2,179 

Quebec acitacsceeceocne hte z- 3,460 5,485 4,110 3,220 1,488 17, 763 

Ontario 4,693 11,101 7,888 9, 667 6, 260 39, 608 

Manitobane nae 1, 633 3,359 1,739 2,184 1,114 10,029 

Saskatchewallvee: eee ee 1,919 8,008 ian 807 689 7,574 

"Alberta... sects Gb: eee oe 1,286 3,063 1,285 1,201 768 7,605 

British. Columbiana ern os 1,376 3,954 Seen Biss 1,732 12, 867 
Disbursements through Domin- 

ion Government Departments. 57 4,537 1,047 7,441 3,192 16,273 
Other Disbursements:— 

Saskatchewan Relief Commis- 

TOM 22 eee ee Ee - Oeoko 4,460 1,314 668 11,811 

Board of Railway Commis- 

SIONCIS ac oe 500 500 ~ - - 1,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway..... 864 209 ~ - = 1,073 
Canadian National Railway... 882 - - - - 882 
Administration Expenses...... 43 85 67 84 42 322 

Muiscellancouss< 0 steno ee - 12 15 59 a) 148 
LOUIS: fas nants rae oe te 18,148 42,734 25,776 30,199 16, 45% 133,304 
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Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
The provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net 
cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. The provinces now 
operating under such agreements are: B.C., Alta., Sask., Man., Ont., NS., 
and P.E.I. Old age pensions are also payable in the Northwest Territories. 
The following table gives the payments under the Act and the numbers 
of pensioners as at Sept. 30, 1934. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, as at September 30, 1934, 
by Provinces, with Effective date of Legislation in each Case 


Altac, ui beGe Man. NUS: eee Ont: Sask. | N.W.T. 
Item Aug. 1, | Sept.1,}| Sept. 1, | Mar.1,] July 1, | Nov. 1,] May 1, | Jan. 25,| Total 
1929 1927 1928 1934 1933 1929 1928 1929 
Total numbers of 
pensioners as at 
Sept. 30, 1934... 6,670} 8,491) 9,766} 11,352) 1,352} 48,457) 9,645 5| 95,738 
Averages of 
monthly pen- 


SiON ees vere ee $ 17-80 19-08 18-62 13-82 10-61 17-60 16-44} 20-00 - 
Total amounts of 

pensions paid THOUS|JANDS oF] DotiaR|s 

Jan. 1, 1934— 

Sept. 30, 1934. .$ 1,022 1,414 1,607} 1,020 122 6,842} 1,398 1} 18,426 
Dominion 

Government’s 

Shares pe oeee $ 766} 1,057 1,205 765 92} 5,099 1,048 DieeLonoss 


Total amounts of 
pensions paid 
since inception 


of Act to Sept. 

BO el O84 eee $| 4,898} 8,963 9,485 1,020 182} 42,027} 8,697 The Ono 
Dominion ‘ 

Government’s 

SN8LeS. esas ca as $3810). 155.097] 66, 141 765 136} 27,570) 5,648 7| 49,274 


In accordance with an agreement consummated between the Dominion 
and the province of Neva Scotia, the payment of old age pensions com- 
menced in that province on Mar. 1, 1934. While the New Brunswick 
Legislature at its 1930 Session passed an Old Age Pensions Act to come 
into force on a date to be fixed by proclamation, the Act has not yet 
been proclaimed. Authority was given the Gold Commissioner of the 
Yukon in 1927 to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, but no scheme has yet been formulated. The Social Insurance 
Commission created by the Quebec Government submitted its findings 
on the subject of old age insurance in November, 1932, the majority 
report declaring “in favour of a contributory and obligatory system ” 


* The proportion paid by the Dominion as set in the Act of 1927 was 
one-half, but this was increased at the Second Session of the Seventeenth 
Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase was made effective from Novy. 1, 1931. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
EDUCATION 


Schools and Universities 


Public edu- 
cation in Can- 
ada, except of 
the native In- 
dian popula- 
tion, comes 
under the 
jurisdiction of 
provincial 
legislatures. 
Hight of the 
nine provinces 
have free pub- 
lic school sys- 
tems covering 
the element- 
ary and 
New Arts Building, Fort Garry Site, University of Mani- secondary 

toba—One of the two new buildings of the Faculty of stages, and at- 

Arts and Science, erected on the Agricultural College : : 

grounds, a few miles to the south of Winnipeg, since tendance a 


1930, when it. was decided to make this the permanent compulsory for 


site of the University. children at cer- 
Courtesy, W. B. H. Teakles, Assistant Registrar, tain ages in 


University of Manitoba. 
| Quebec a fee 


is normally charged for all children of school age (though in practice no 
child is excluded through inability to pay the fee) and there is no com- 
pulsory attendance law. As the table below shows, only about 5 p.c. of 
the enrolment below university grade is in schools other than those of 
the provincial system. Six of the provinces have provincial universities, 
and the other three have certain colleges of higher education. 


Statistics of Education in Canada, 1933 


Number Number Number 


Type of Institution fe) fo) of Expendie 
Institutions} Pupils Teachers ture 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Ordinary and technical day schools..... 30,8001) 2,232,622 69,751 
(b) Evening schools............. bee FeO 2 225 66,501 1,566 
(c) Correspondence courses...........-..0+: 5 8,926 150 121,464, 641 
. (d): Spovialacbrolem steht: 8s. oe 16 4,811 500! 
i (ec), Normalischoolsssasctmntis eb ee er 56 8, 225 634 J 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 
(a): Ordinary.dayseecncnee teen. kere 860 87,929 5,430 5,193,000 
(b)_Busiiessitraimine sears. fis 6 oles ste 175 14, 862 500 | (estimated) 
Dominion TndianiSchoolse.e.-).n the. cakes 349 17,425 6001 1,712,223: 
Universities and Colleges— 
(a) Preparatorye cee crecce vate saa. oa 602 21,701 950 
(Dy Universityerade sme erence niente: 152 41, oh 4,800 18,551,998 
(o) a Others ee es eee at ao eee 102 25,879 - 
Totals ye sees oe eee ees 32,708 |) 2,530,056 84,381 | 146,921,862 


1A pproximate. 2Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in (b). 
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In recent years attention has been directed to the disproportionate 
increase in attendance at institutions of secondary or higher education 
as compared with elementary schools. The point has now been reached 
in several of the provinces where the entire increase is attributable to 
the more advanced pupils, and elementary enrolment is declining —a 
situation that appears likely to last for some time. The decennial census 
of 1931 was the first in the Dominion to show a smaller number of chil- 
dren under the age of five than in the second youngest five-year group. 
This situation was revealed in every province, and the record of births 
since 1931 indicates no change in the trend. Employment conditions, in 
considerable measure, will determine how long the increase in more ad- 
vanced pupils will compensate for the decrease in elementary. Statistics 
for 1933 show that the increase is continuing in secondary schools, but 
has been halted in univesities and colleges, the difference probably being 
attributable to the greater cost involved in attending the latter. 

Expenditure on schools and colleges has dropped abruptly since 1981. 
The total in that year, corresponding to the $146,922,000 shown above for 
1933, was $178,702,000. The records for the school year ended in 1934, 
though not yet complete, will show a further substantial decline. Besides 
a reduction of capital expenditures to very ‘small proportions, there has 
been a decrease of about one-third in the average salaries paid to teachers 
in several provinces. Reductions have been decidedly more severe in 
rural schools than in towns and cities. Some communities have reduced 
the teaching year by a few weeks, by reason of a shortage of funds, but 
very few schools have been continuously closed for any considerable time. 
Teachers as a group, through reduced or delayed pay, have undoubtedly 
borne a heavy part of the sacrifice involved in keeping the schools open, 
but the complete or partial restoration of salary cuts, for the school year 
1934-35 in some places, seems to indicate that their most difficult period 
is past.” 

Night classes in the provincial schools, which enjoyed a steady and 
substantial increase in patronage in the years since the War, have, since 
1931, been abandoned or curtailed in many centres. Some municipalities 
have done this under the compulsion of economizing public funds, while 
others report a decline in interest among young people when out of em- 
ployment. Whereas the enrolment was about 90,600 in 1931, in 1933 it 
had dropped to 66,500, and ir 1934 much lower, but current reports indi- 
cate the beginning of an opposite tendency for the winter of 1934-35. 

Provincially-Controlled Schools.—Courses in the ordinary day 
schools, except in French-speaking Quebec, extend over eleven or twelve 
grades, each requiring a year for the average child to complete, and in- 
clude technical or vocational students as well as those preparing for uni- 
versity matriculation. The first eight grades are generally elementary, the 
remaining three or four secondary or high school, though there is a grow- 
ing tendency in several provinces to have the elementary course proper 
end at the sixth year, and to introduce at this point an intermediate 
school with a three-year course designed to reveal the kind of further 
education for which the individual child is suited. A few years ago it 
was the common practice to have a standard examination for all the pupils 
of each province at the end of each of the highest four or five grades, 
but the number of these has been rapidly reduced, placing greater responsi- 
bility for promotions on the teachers. It is now even possible in two 
provinces for a child to obtain university matriculation, or admission to 
a normal school, without sitting at a single provincial examination. 
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The organization of the school system of French-speaking Quebec 
bears more resemblance to those of Western European countries, and less 
likeness to those of the United States than do the other provincial school 
systems of Canada. The primary, secondary, and technical schools are 
separate and distinct groups of institutions, rather than stages or courses 
in a single institution, as in the other provinces. Nearly half of the 
female teachers, and more than two-thirds of the male, are in religious 
orders. 

Apart from the ordinary day schools, the provincial departments 
conduct such special facilities as night schools for adults, special schools 
for blind, deaf, mentally-defective, and delinquent children. Six of them 
conduct correspondence courses in the regular school subjects, for children 
living out of reach of a school. Each department also conducts one or 
more normal schools for the training of teachers, where the course is 
generally (except in French-speaking Quebec, and Prince Edward Island) 
one of a year’s duration, to which young people become eligible for admis- 
sion on completion of the high school years. 

Privately-Controlled Schools.—Except in Quebec, where most of them 
receive government assistance, private schools do not claim as much as 5 
p.c. of the school enrolment in any province. A majority of the academic 
private schools are conducted by religious bodies, though each province 
has a few undenominaticnal boarding schools, some of which have a long 
and distinguished record. 

The larger cities have proprietary schools of different kinds, preparing 
young people for business or the trades. The most numerous group are 
those giving office or business training. Their enrolments have been re- 
duced very noticeably in the difficult years since 1929. 

Indian Schools.—Scattered throughout the provinces and territories 
of the Dominion are 80 residential and 260 non-residential schools for 
the children of native Indians. They were attended, in 1933, by 17,425 
pupils, almost half of whom were in residential schools, in the operation 
of which the Department of Indian Affairs works in close co-operation © 
with the Roman Catholic, Anglican, United and Presbyterian Churches. 
The school curriculum of the province in which the Indian school is situ- 
ated is generally followed, but special emphasis is put on care of the 
health, language and vocational subjects. Girls are given training in 
domestic science, boys in agriculture and certain trades, in the residential 
schools. In 1919, school attendance of all physically fit Indian children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen was made compulsory and in 1931 
the compulsory age limit was raised to sixteen years. 

Universities and Colleges.—Canada has 152 institutions providing 
higher educational facilities. Over 60 of these offer only arts courses, a 
further 35 are theological colleges, and 15 others confine their instruction 
to one line of professional training such as agriculture or engineering. 
Some of these grant degrees but the majority are affiliated to one of 
the 18 universities which grant more than 95 p.c. of all degrees in the 
country. In many of the higher educational institutions French is the 
chief language of instruction, the three largest being the Université de 
Montréal, Université Laval at Quebec city, and the Université d’Ottawa. 

There were 41,175 students of university standard in 1933, and a 
number more than half as great in the preparatory or high school courses 
conducted by many of the colleges, especially the Quebec classical col- 
leges. The importance of a third class of work—extension activities—done 
by the universities is difficult to express numerically. Over 25,000 pupils 
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THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The illustration shows: (1) Fractionating equipment in the National Research 
Council’s laboratories, originally designed for the examination of Turner 
Valley (Alberta) gasolene, showing 50 gallon still with refrigerated con- 
denser and constant temperature recording room. (2) An aircraft model 
under test in the Wind Tunnel of the National Research Council’s aero- 
nautical laboratories. (3) A modification of a Canadian model railway 
locomotive, developed in the aeronautical laboratories of the National 
Research Council. (4) Photometry laboratory of the Division of Physics 
and Engineering, National Research Council’s laboratories. (5) Labora- 
tory used for approval testing of oil burners, National Research Council’s 
laboratories. (6) Asbestos Research, showing testing machines in the 
laboratory, National Research Council. 

Courtesy, National Research Council and Canadian Government 
Motion Picture Bureau. 
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attend evening and Saturday classes, summer schools, and other short 
courses, but such work extends beyond the walls of the universities to 
reach hundreds of thousands every year by lectures, radio broadcasts, 
travelling libraries, lantern slide sets, educative gramophone records, and 
regular sections in the daily or weekly press. 


Public Libraries 


Canadian public 
libraries in 1933 re- 
ported a circulation of 
22,126,000 books, ex- 
clusive of the work in 
reading and reference 
rooms. This was an in- 
crease of 1,220,000, or 
5°8 p.c. since 1931 but 
it was not well dis- 
tributed over the librar- 
ies. Nearly half of the 


: entire increase was in 
Car used for the transportation of books of the ee orporern tank” Public 


Carnegie Demonstration in Prince Edward : ; 
Island. This is a modern public library ser- Library alone, an illus-- 
vice experiment covering the entire province tration of the greatly 
and is financed by the Carnegie Corporation jncreased demands on 
cee eee libraries; several other 

Courtesy, Miss Nora Bateson, Charlottetown, : 2 : 
Director of the Demonstration. City libraries were 
obliged to _ close 
prancies or otherwise restrict their service in view of a financial handi- 
cap, and showed a reduction in circulation. The two incompatible ten- 
dencies, increased demands and reduced appropriations, were to be found 
generally. Expenditure for books and periodicals on. the whole dropped 
17 p.c. to $421,000. 

Most of the provincial “travelling library” systems were unable to 
replace worn-out books but their services were more in demand than 
ever before. The Manitoba system was obliged to discontinue work 
through lack of funds. The Carnegie Demonstration in Prince Edward 
Island made a good beginning during 1933. ‘The older Carnegie Demonstra- 
tion in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia is approaching the time 
when it is expected to become self-supporting. 

Public libraries had 1,101,000 borrowers registered at the end of 1933,— 
about 10 p.c. of the Dominion’s total population, or 13 p.c. of the popula- 
tion over 10 years of age. Since the public library is, with few exceptions, 
an urban institution, it would be more appropriate to say that about 
20 p.c. of the urban population are registered as borrowers, but the propor- 
tions vary greatly in different provinces due to the varying distributions 
of their populations as between rural and urban, and the attention that 
has been given to public hbrary development. In Quebec especially 
there are few public libraries, but numerous church or parish libraries. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 
Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In Canada, generally speaking, the administration of public health 
activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various provincial governments, under the powers given 
them in Sec. 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. 


RADIO=- THERAPY 


The upper picture (1) shows a 
typical radium storage safe insu- 
lated by heavy lead slabs on all 
sides and showing individual 
drawers. The reduced thickness of 
the lead on the under side is due 
to the fact that this particular safe 
is in the basement of the hospital 
and the radium rays penetrating 
downward are absorbed by the 
earth without danger. (2) A 
radium work bench for loading 
radium into portable containers— 
note the two-inch lead block in 
- front of the operator who looks 
down through a window of specially prepared protective glass and whose 
panes are protected by rubber gloves. (3) Examining room in a tumor 
clinic. 


~ 


Courtesy, Ottawa Civic Hospital. 
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Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general 
health of the people of the Dominion is the Department of Pensions and 
National Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important questions. 
This Council consists of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health as chairman, together with such 
other persons as may be appointed by the Governor in Council, and who 
hold office for three years. The public health activities of the Dominion 
Government include the following divisions: Quarantine, Immigration, 
Leprosy, Marine Hospitals, Venereal Disease, Child Welfare, Sanitary 
Engineering, Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Laboratory of Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs, Hospital Advisory Services. 

In classifying the various types of social service in Canada certain 
broad and well-established groups manifest themselves. These divisions 
are: (1) Hospitals, Dispensaries and Out-patient Departments; (2) Men- 
tal Hospitals and Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic; (3) 
Institutions for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb; (4) Homes for Adults and 
Homes for Adults and Children; (5) Orphanages, Child-caring Institu- 
tions, Day Nurseries and Child-placing Agencies and voluntary organiza- 
tions. The list of voluntary organizations engaged in some branch of 
social service is a comprehensive one and covers every variety of social 
service. 


The most familiar of all public institutions established to administer 
and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital 
common to all cities and towns and prosperous rural communities. Where 
hospitals cannot be maintained in remote districts, Red Cross outposts 
or rural clinics in charge of district nurses are established. There were in 
operation on January 1, 1933, 860 of these general hospitals with a total 
of 54,382 beds, of which 2,805 were in 22 incurable hospitals. On the staffs 
of all hospitals there were 744 salaried physicians, 733 internes, 5,314 
graduate nurses and 9,472 pupil nurses. The number of in-patients treated 
during 1932 was 625,236 and the collective days’ stay of all patients 
12,902,586 days. Of 216 out-patient departments 146 reported having 
treated 710,600 patients. The total receipts as reported by 738 hospitals 
were $39,567,359 and total expenditures $45,297,487. 


Second only in importance to the general hospitals are the institutions 
for mental diseases. The public hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded 
and epileptic are assisted in their care of indigent patients by provincial 
and municipal grants. In addition there are county and municipal 
institutions, federal and psychopathic hospitals and a few private institu- 
tions. The sixty mental hospitals have a normal capacity of 33,430 beds. 
On Jan. 1, 1934, there were present in these institutions, 34,979 inmates. 
The total receipts for 1933, including government grants and fees from 
patients, were $11,395,085 and the total expenditures $11,315,072. 


Homes or hospitals for incurables supply maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable dis- 
eases and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special 
reference. Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffer- 
ing from incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded 
and epileptic. There are 22 of these institutions in operation. The aver- 
age number of patients per day during 1932 was 2,342, the bed capacity 
2,805 and the total number under treatment 3,167. Total receipts 
amounted to $1,016,428 and total expenditures to $1,099,205. 
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The following table gives the statistics of public health and benevolent 
institutions in Canada, by provinces, at the beginning of 1933. 


Number of Public Health and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
by Provinces, as at January 1, 1933 


Yukon 
Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S|N.B.|/Que. |Ont. |Man.|Sask. |Alta.|B.C. eet) Canada 


HospitTaLs 
Public Hospitals:— 
General 2. ae ee Se Re Ie Tae GUO} hs Bas Gia Ganleoo 10 460 
Women’s (only)........ - 2 1 3 8 1 2 3 il - 21 
IP SOAIALIIC atta ee - 1 - 4 2 1 1 ii - - 10 
Orthopedic. .455, - - - 1 ~ ~ - - 2 - 3 
Nsolation=set eens nore - 1 ~ 3 4 2 = 4 - - 14 
Convalescent.......... - - - 4 1 1 - - - - 6 
Tuberculosisi-csenece ee 1 2 3 7 12 4 3 1 1 - 34 
Redi@ross neste - ~ - -| 23 5 10 - 2 - 40 
Incurableweraceeeneri. - - 1 7 1 2 4 ih = 22 
Othersreeiataeos eee - - - il - ~ - - - ~ 1 
Totals, Public..... 4 28) 220 Soul loretcas 85 | 90] 76 10 611 
Private Hospitals:— 
Generaliene.. a neraeeee - 2 4] 16] 56 5 16 | 15 16 - 130 
Matermityeaccs meee - - - 4 7 1 10e ea us - 56 
Orthopedic... nacre - - - - ~ 1 - - - - 1 
Convalescent........:. - ~ 1 7 - a 2 6 - 16 
Tuberculosise-t cee cee - 1 - - 1{ - - - ~ - 7 
Other esr eee - - - 2 Uf - - ~ - - 9 
Totals, Private.... - 3 4 23 78 7 26 | 44 29 - 214 
Dominion Hospitals:— 
IPEnSlONSsyeases eee tNeee - 1 1 it 2 1 - il 1 - 8 
Military: sete s acne = 1 - 2 4 1 - - 1 ~ 9 
Quarantines.4) see eee - 2 2 2 ~ - - - 1 - 7 
Marine nate ee one eee - 2 - - - - - = = - 2 
Indian Affairs. ........ - - - - 1 1 1 4 - ~ 7 
WiSpereete ca aise eae - ~ 1 - - ~ - - 1 - 2 
Totals, Dominion. - 6 4 5 7 3 1 5 4 - 35 
Totals, Mental.... 1 18 1 9| 17 4 2 3 5 ~ 60 
Totals, All Hospitals. 5 | 55 | 381) 123 | 269 | 57) 114) 142 | 114 10 920 
CHARITABLE AND BENEV- 
OLENT INSTITUTIONS 
Homes for adults......... 1 9 8 | 28) 63 4 - - 5 - 118 
Homes for adults and 
Childronteencjovs actin. _ 6 9 |. 44 }\ 18 3 - i 3 - 79 
Orphanagestey. ase 2 10 7) 2 29 13 D 3 9g - 119 
Day nurseries......2...-. - 1 1 7 8 2 - - 1 - 20 
Child-placing Agencies 
and Children’s Aid 
Socletlese ee ee ae ON ale 4 thelie 5x3} 4 3 4 3 - 91 
Juvenile Immigration 
SOCIEbIES. sae e ae - 2 1 2 9 1 2 1 1 - 19 
Blind, deaf and dumb.... - 2 - 5 2 1 - 1 ~ 11 
Totals, Charitable 
and Benevolent 
Institutions .... 5 | 44] 30] 128 | 180] 28 10 9} 23 - 457 
Grand Totals.......... 10 | 99 | G1 | 251 | 449 | 85 | 124) 151 | 137 10 1,377 


Charitable and benevolent institutions for adults and children include 
refuges and homes, child-welfare institutions, hospices, houses of refuge, 
county and municipal homes, poorhouses and houses of industry. The 
number of adults in such institutions on June 1, 1931, when the census 
was taken, was 11,750 and the number of children 39,269, making a total 
of 51,019 under care. No later figures are available. 


————— 
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War Pensions and Welfare of Veterans 


The Pensions Division 
of the Department of 
Pensions and National 
Health is responsible for 
certain matters affecting 
war veterans’ welfare. Its 
chief functions consist in 
the granting of medical 
and dental treatment to 
former members of the 
Forces who are suffering 
from disabilities, the re- 
sult of injury or disease 
contracted or aggravated 
during military service. 
At the same time, many 
other activities are car- 
ried on such as the manu- 
facture of artificial ihmbs 
and other prosthetic ap- 
pliances, the issue of un- 
‘employment relief to un- 
employed pensioners and 
the operation of Vetcraft 

Deep X-Ray Machine and Treatment Room in Shops. 

a Modern Hospital—Great advances are Ten District Offices are 
being made in the improvement of X-ray maintained in the follow- 
treatment in hospitals. In the equipment . ; : 
shown the electric current is “stepped-up” to 18 centres: Halifax 
200,000 volts in the rear room before being Saint John, Montreal, 
pe ive Pe ee ae a, is ee Ottawa, Toronto, Lon- 
mer ead- ¢ g . 7 7 
eae ate pinintely shock He 4 ead he don, Winnipeg, Regina, 
dieval noleemerreduced: tora witimunmuso that meleary. and Vancouver. 
the patient is scarcely aware that the X-ray Sub-District Offices are 
photographs are being taken. situated at Quebec, King- 
Courtesy, Ottawa Civic Hospital. ston, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Fort Arthur, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton and Victoria. There is also an overseas office in London, Eng- 
land. Eight hospitals are operated at Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver, respect- 
ively. In addition to these institutions, the Department has agreements 
with many civilian hospitals across Canada and in some cases special wards 
are set aside for the treatment of its patients. The medical service is 
conducted by physicians and surgeons on the staff of the Department and 
outside specialists in various branches of medicine and surgery. No 
expense is spared to give to the returned soldier the most modern treat- 
ment known to medical science. On Mar. 31, 1934, there were 1,576 
patients in departmental hospitals, 724 in other institutions in Canada, 71 
in Great Britain and 39 in the United States, making a total of 2,410 of 
whom 69 had served in other than the Canadian Forces during the Great 
War. 
Among those in departmental institutions are some who have small 
pensions, but are unable to maintain themselves, owing in many cases to 
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the presence of non-service disabilities, and who do not require active 
remedial treatment for their pensionable disabilities. These receive what 
is known as veterans’ care. On Mar. 31, 1934, there were 250 of these men 
on the strength of the Department. 

The issue of unemployment relief to disability pensioners who are 
out of employment has assumed larger proportions during the latest three 
years than previously. While the Department has established basic rates 
for single men and for men with families in accordance with the number 
of dependent children in respect of whom additional pension is paid, in 
the larger centres the relief issued to non-pensioners by the municipalities 
in which they reside is on a higher scale than the applicable basic rate of 
the Department. In any such case, the Department’s policy is to augment 
the pension by issues of relief covering food, fuel and shelter to an amount 
not less than issuable to the non-pensioned veterans and other civilians, 
for these items. The number of men who benefited during the fiscal year 
1933-34 was 12,735 and the expenditure amounted to $1,912,563. 

A somewhat unique feature of the departmental activities is in rela- 
tion to the employment in industry of pensioners in receipt of pension of 
25 p.c. and upwards. Should such a pensioner meet with an accident or 
contract an industrial disease, the Department will reimburse the em- 
ployer, or the Workmen’s Compensation Board dealing with the case, to 
the extent of the cost incurred. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—By legislation in 1938, the duties 
of the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension 
Tribunal were merged and a body known as the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission was created. The Commission maintains a staff of medical 
advisers at its head office and medical examiners in the field. It is re- 
sponsible for the award and adjudication of Great War pensions. Quor- 
ums of the Commission sit from time to time in various parts of Canada 
for the purpose of hearing claims by applicants. On an award being 
authorized, payment is made by the Comptroller of the Treasury through 
his representative attached to the Department. Appeals from decisions 
of the Commission can be carried to the Pension Appeal Court which con- 
sists of three members and sits continuously in Ottawa. 

The number of pensions in force on Mar. 31, 1934, was 96,091—77,855 
of this number being disability and 18,236 dependent pensions. The 
annual liability in respect of these pensions is $40,793,425. 

In connection with the preparation of claims for submission to the 
Commission and the Pension Appeal Court, the Department maintains a 
branch known as the Veterans Bureau which has representatives in all the 
principal centres in Canada who assist applicants in the preparation and 
presentation of their claims. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—Applications under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act were limited to Aug. 31, 1933. After that date no 
new applications could be received. The number of policies in force on 
Mar. 31, 1934, was 28,240 representing insurance of $61,069,009. All 
claims are dealt with by the members of the Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion who have been appointed Commissioners under the Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance Act. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Committee.—The War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which was passed in 1930, has proved of great benefit. It is in charge 
of a committee which operates independently of the Department, although 
the Department carries out the decisions of the committee, makes all in- 
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vestigations required by it, furnishes the necessary staff and maintains the 
records. Under this legislation, an ex-member of the Forces who is 60 
years of age may, if he is a pensioner or saw service in a theatre of actual 
war, be granted an allowance in an amount depending on his financial 
circumstances, but not exceeding $20 per month if single or $40 per month 
if married. Payments are made by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
through his representative. Provision is also made for similar benefits 
to be afforded to those under 60 years of age who are found to be per- 
manently unemployable. The total number of allowances in force on 
Mar. 31, 1934, was 5,837, involving an annual liability of $1,833,283. There 
are 4,045 recipients of 60 years and over and 1,792 under 60. The average 
age is 59:76 years. There are 22 recipients of 80 years and over. 

There is every indication that the work of the Department will con- 
tinue for many years to come. The increasing age of the beneficiaries of 
the Department continues to create new problems both in the medical and 
in the administrative fields so that the service branches are constantly 
called upon to give advice and assistance along various lines. 


Judicial Statistics 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authdr- 
ized by an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 18), and the results have been pub- 
lished upon a comparable basis from that time to the present, and are 
now collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). It should be remembered that while 
the criminal code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures 
of summary convictions depend very much upon the changes in the cus- 
toms of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the population. 


Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1921-33, with Propor- 
tions to Population 
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Criminal Offences 
Offences against— 
—_—____——_ Other 
Pro- Pro- |Felonies 
perty | perty and Total of Minor Offences 
The with | with- | Misde- Criminal Offences 
Year | Person} Vio- out mean- 
lence Vio- ours 
lence 
P.C.of| Per PC. of ber 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000 No. all of- | 100,000 
fences pop. fences pop. 
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1921...| 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 |} 152,227 85-9 1,731 


1922...| 7,291} 2,783 | 11,607 | 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 271 || 134,049 84-7 1,498 
1923...| 7,550} 2,076 | 11,482 | 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 266 || 135,069 84-8 1,487 
1924...] 7,595 | 2,536 | 12,790 | 2,635 | 25,556 15-3 277 || 141,663 84-7 1,535 
1925...] 7,826] 2,749 | 13,892 | 2,644 | 27,111 15-3 289 || 150,672 84-7 1,610 


1926...| 7,799 | 2,296 | 14,262 | 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 287 || 169,171 86-2 1,803 
1927...| 8,343 | 2,671 | 15,154 | 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 304 || 191,285 86-9 2,009 
1928...] 9,140 | 2,991 | 16,072 | 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 332 |] 248,123 88-4 2,517 
1929...| 10,392 | 3,529 | 17,271 | 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 359 || 286,773 89-1 2,927 
1930...| 11,052 | 4,647 | 18,498 | 6,584 | 40,781 11-8 410 || 304,860 88-2 3, 068 
1931...| 11,773 | 5,288 | 21,528 | 5,475 | 44,064 12-0 424 |) 323,024 88-0 3,113 
1932...| 10,327 | 5,194 | 20,766 | 5,510 | 41,797 12-4 402 || 294,858 87-6 2,841 
1933...| 9,603 | 5,319 | 21,575 | 6,096 | 42,598 12-8 411 || 290,475 87-2 2,799 
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The most significant column of the above table of total convictions is 
the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may 
be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and 
minor offences to population in recent years, convictions for criminal 
offences having risen from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 424 per 
100,000 population in 1931 and convictions for minor offences from 1,535 
per 100,000 in 1924 to 3,113 per 100,000 in 1931. However, for 1932 and 
1933 some improvement was shown in each of these classes. It should be 
understood that the classification of offences in the table is irrespective of 
the more technical classification into “indictable” and “ non-indictable ” 
offences under the Criminal Code, the object here being to show a broad 
record of criminal and minor offences respectively since 1921. 

Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 1933, viz., 
333,068, the sentences imposed were: gaol or fine, 248,177; penitentiaise 
2,485 ; refommatory: 830; death, 24; and other sentences: 81 ‘BBQ. 

Death sentences have fiueiiated ever the past ten years between a 
minimum of 12 in 1927 and a maximum of 26 in 1929. For 1931 they 
were 25 and for 1932, 23. 

Police 

Police statistics are collected by the Bureau of Statistics from cities 
and towns having populations of 4,000 and over. In 1933 there were 164 
such municipalities from which returns were received. The following 
table gives these statistics by provinces. 


Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1933 


Average Average 
Number of— Number Number 
—_—.T | of Stated of 
Province Cities Popu- Sum- Population Arrests 
and lation Police | Arrests | monses to each per 
Towns Policeman | Policeman 
Prince Edward Island 1 12,361 8 311 318 1,545 39 
Nova Scotia......... 3 176, 444 134 4,485 ieyalal 1s liz 33 
New Brunswick...... 6 94,005 83 2,693 637 1,133 32 
uebec. . 43 |1,4385,170 | 1,942 147,165 12,691 76 
Ontariom. feat 72 11,765,865 | 1,841 27,796 94,949 959 15 
Manttobanceniae nein: lee os Ole 315 Opa 14,124 867 16 
Saskatchewan........ 8 149,015 130 2.551 2,291 1,146 20 
Alberta Suseeeneee 4 192,747 195 3,376 4,108 988 17 
British Columbia. . 10 |} 349,191 439 6,924 4,240 795 16 
Canada......... 164 |4,437,810 | 5,087 | 200,448 | 135,069 873 39 


Offences reported to the police numbered 450,611; there were 308,504 
prosecutions, resulting in 271,996 convictions. The number of automo- 
biles reported stolen was 7,249 and 7,185 were recovered. The value of 
other goods stolen was $2,305,852, and of goods recovered, $1,008,959. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police——The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is a Constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. It 
was organized in 1873 and was then known as the North West Mounted 
Police; in 1904 its name was changed to the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police and in 1920, to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. In 1920, the 
former Dominion Police, with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were 
largely connected with guarding of public Puldciee in that city and 
Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax and Esquimalt, were absorbed 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. From a Force of 300 men in 
1873, it has grown to one of 2,500 at the present time. 
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The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown 
(at present, the Minister of Justice) and it may be employed anywhere 
in Canada. It is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order in Yukon, the Arctic regions and the unorganized Northwest Terri- 
tories; it perfcrms a variety of services for the Dominion Government in 
all provnces, and a number of the Dominon Departments utilize its ser- 
vices in investigations and in administrative work. Among the many 
services rendered for the Dominion Government, the repression of the 
traffic in noxious drugs, the protection of government buildings and dock- 
yards, enforcement of Dominion laws, including the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act, and the duties of the Preventive Service of the Department 
of National Revenue by air, land and sea may be mentioned. 

Under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, any province may 
enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the services 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to enforce provincial laws upon 
payment for its services, and at the present time, such agreements are in 
force with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 15 divisions of varying strength distributed 
over the entire country. The term of engagement is 5 years for recruits 
with reénlistments for 1 year or 3 years. The officers are commissioned 
by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The 
course of training is six months and consists of drill, both mounted and 
on foot; physical training, including instruction in wrestling and boxing; 
and detailed lectures on police duties. Instructional courses for promo- 
tion are held and, where practicable, an annual refresher course of training 
is given. 


National Defence 


Militia.—Canada is organized in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The Militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The Permanent 
Force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, with 
an authorized establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength 
is about 3,500. The Non-Permanent Active Militia is made up of cavalry, 
artillery, engineer, machine-gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. 
The total establishment of the Canadian Non-Permanent Active Militia 
totals 9,047 officers and 125,917 other ranks. 

The Reserve Militia consists of such units as are named by the Gover- 
nor in Council and of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 
60, with certain exemptions. The reserve of the Active Militia consists of : 
(1) reserve units of city and rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of 
officers. . 

The appropriation for the Militia for the year ending Mar. 31, 1935, 
is $8,882,864, as compared with an expenditure of $8,773,545 for the fiscal 
year 1933-34. 


Air Force.—The Air Force in Canada consists of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force classified as active and reserve. The Active Air Force is sub- 
divided into the Permanent Active Air Force and the Non-Permanent 
Active Air Force. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force controls and administers all Air Force 
training and operations, and carries out operations on behalf of other 
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Government Departments. The Aeronautical Engineering Division of the 
Air Force, in addition, acts in an advisory capacity on technical matters 
to the Controller of Civil Aviation and to civil aviation organizations. 

The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Aug. 1, 1934, was 
109 officers and 614 other ranks. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 
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Cadets at Gun Drill. 
Inset: Loading an 18 
lb. field gun. 


Cadets at Physical 
Training. 
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Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The appropriation for the Royal Canadian Air Force for the fiscal 
vear 1934-35 totalled $1,930,000, as compared with an expenditure of 
$1,402,885 in 1933-34. 


The appropriation for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in connection with Civil Government Air Operations 
totalled $120,000 for the fiscal year 1934-35, as compared with an expendi- 
ture of $96,552 in 1933-34. 


Civil Aviation.—The Controller of Civil Aviation is concerned with 
the administration of the Air Regulations and the control of commercial 
and private flying. The appropriation for civil aviation for the fiscal year 
1934-35 was $187,000. 


Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. The 
authorized complements are: 104 officers and 812 men of the permanent 
force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 80 officers and 930 men of the Royal Cana- 
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dian Naval Volunteer Reserve. Ten appointments of officers of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve are reserved for graduates of the 
Royal Military College who have had naval training during their Royal 
Military College course. The vessels at present maintained in commission 
are: the destroyers Champlain and Saguenay and the mine-sweeper 
Festubert, based on Halifax, N.S.; the destroyers Vancouver and Skeena 
and the mine-sweeper Armentiéres, based on Esquimalt, B.C. H.M.C. 
Dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having been taken over from 
the Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots are maintained at both 
bases, and are used as training headquarters for the personnel of the 


RaGing (RiGaneke and ReC.N:V.R: 
The appropriation for naval services for 1934-35 was $2,222,000. 


[Oe sbieht) or 
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Squadron, Royal 
Air Force.—A unit 
of the British First 
Line of Defence 
which, with the 
Royal Canadian 
Air Force, partici- 
pated in demon- 
strations of flying 
at the Toronto 
Centennial Air Dis- 
play held in July, 
1934. To the To- 
ronto Flying Club 
goes the praise for 
opening negotia- 
tions for the invitation and for much of the success of the arrangements. This was the 
first time a detachment of the R.A.F. had visited the Dominion and the finished skill 
of the personnel combined with the beauty and power of their ‘‘Fury’’ machines thrilled 
the crowds of spectators. Before returning to England the Squadron visited Ottawa. 
(1) The R.A.F. visitors before one of their planes at Toronto. (2) A Hawker Fury 
machine. (3) The five machines of the Flight lined up at Ottawa. 
Courtesy, Canadian Aviation and Royal Canadian Air Force. 
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Official Sources of Information Relating to Canada 


The official statistics of Canada are centralized under the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which was established by special legislation in 1918 
and has a universal mandate in statistics. Statistics that originate in, or 
are of special interest to, particular Departments are collected and pub- 
lished under a series of agreements between the Bureau and the Depart- 
ments in question. The same method is followed in statistics originating 
under Provincial Governments, which in accordance with the Canadian 
constitution have the primary jurisdiction in certain important social and 
economic fields. The organization of statistics on a national scale, how- 
ever, devolved upon the Dominion Government under the British N orth 
America Act, 


The statistical work at present under the Bureau covers the following 
fields: (1) population or demography, which includes (a) the census, (b) 
vital statistics, and (c) the statistics of migration; (2) social statistics, 
which includes such subjects as criminology and education ; (3) produc- 
tion, which includes (a) agriculture, (b) the fisheries, (c) forestry and. 
forest industries, (d) mining and metallurgy, (e) water powers and central 
electric stations, (f) general manufactures, and (g) construction; (4) ex- 
ternal trade, or the statistics of imports and exports; (5) internal trade, 
which includes statistics relating to the marketing of grain, livestock and 
animal products, wholesale and retail trading establishments, the stock 
markets, prices, etc.; (6) transportation and communications, which in- 
cludes, railways, tramways, express companies, shipping, highways, tele- 
graphs and telephones; (7) finance, including Dominion, provincial and 
municipal public finance, also currency, banking, interest and exchange. 


There is, in addition, a General Statistical Branch in the Bureau which 
brings out several publications of an omnibus character, the most import- 
ant being the Canada Year Book, a précis or compendium of all statistical 
data relating to the Dominion; also the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, summarizing the more important “barometric” figures collected 
in the several branches of the Bureau in succinct form and by the appli- 
cation of methods that assist the business community in judging of current 
economic trends and their probable course in the future; and the Official] 
Handbook, Canada, an annual publication. 


The various Departments of the Dominion Government publish 
valuable information, which is on the whole descriptive or technical in 
nature and which deals with the progress made in administration, research 
work of a highly scientific character or progress in their own specific fields. 
A brief summary of their reports follows. This is intended to direct the 
inquirer to the proper source from which he or she may obtain detailed 
information concerning a particular field of interest. Complete lists of 
publications may be obtained on application to the Departments concerned. 


Agriculture.—Reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, poultry, 
orchard and garden insects, plant diseases and miscellaneous topics. 


Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlets on judgments, 
orders, regulations, etc. 


Civil Service Commission.—Appointments, promotions, transfers, classification, regulations, 
examinations. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—Reports on various fuels, methods of heating, etc. 
External Affairs.—Annual Report. 

Finance.— Reports on the public accounts, chartered banks, estimates. 
Health.—Pamphlets on various diseases, sanitation, hygiene, etc. 
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Ammigration and Colonization.—Information for immigrants, land settlement, farm oppor- 
tunities, citizenship, various atlases, etc. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report, etc. 
Insurance.— Reports on the various kinds of insurance, loan and trust companies, etc. 


Interior.—Pamphlets, reports and bulletins respecting land surveys, Canadian national parks, 
forestry, water powers and reclamation, Northwest Territories and Yukon, the work of the 
Dominion observatories, etc. 


International Boundry Commission.—Reports, maps, etc. 
Justice.—Annual Report on penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, judgments of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, law reports, statutes, acts, Canadian Postal Guide, Hansard, etc. 


Labour.—Information relating to labour, wages, employment, industrial disputes, combines, 
old age pensions, technical education, government annuities, labour organization, labour legislation, 
etc. 


Marine.—Marine Annual Report. Lists of shipping, ports, lights, information on tides, cur- 


' rents, navigation, charts of coast lines, lakes, bays, harbours, etc. _Radiotelegraph. 


Fisheries.—Annual Report, monthly bulletin, etc. 


Mines.—The Department’s principal branches—Geological Survey, Mines Branch, National 
Museum and Explosives Division—publish reports, pamphlets, etc., covering allphasesof mining 
from preliminary explorations and surveys of territory through the mining, milling, smelting and 
refining of ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. : 


National Defence.—Reports on Militia and Defence, Naval Service and Civil Aviation. 
National Research Council.—Reports, bulletins, etc., on various researches. 

National Reyvenue.—Annual Report on imports, exports, excise and income. 

Post Office.—Annual Report. Postal guide, regulations, information. 

Public Works.—Annual Report. 

Railways and Canals.—Annual Report. 

Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report. Reports of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Reports on weights and measures inspection service, gas and electricity inspection service, con- 
ferences and trade agreements. The Commercial Intelligence Service publishes a weekly Journal 
and various bulletins, etc., relative to trade and commerce. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—Census—Reports of decennial and quinquennial censuses of 
population and agriculture, showing population by provinces, electoral districts, cities, towns, etc., 
sex, age, conjugal condition, birthplaces, citizenship, year of immigration, naturalization, language, 
origins, religions, literacy, school attendance, dwellings, occupations, blindness, ete.—Farm hold- 
ings, farm tenures, field crops, live stock, fruits, etc.—Intercensal estimates of population. Vital 
Statistics—Births, deaths, marriages, divorces. Production—General summary, differentiating 
primary and secondary production, gross and net. Agriculture: The Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics—Reports on field crops, live stock, poultry, dairying, tobacco, fruit, honey, maple 
products, etc.—Reports on the marketing of grain, live stock and their products. Forestry: 
Reports on logging, lumber, pulp and paper, and the various wood and paper-using industries. 
Fisheries: Annual reports on fish caught, marketed, prepared,etc. Furs: Reports on trapping and 
furfarming. Mines: Monthly, semi-annual and annual reports on the various metals, non-metallic 
minerals, coal, structural materials, and the numerous industries based thereon. Manufactures: 
Reports on various manufactures classified under the headings: vegetable and animal products, 
textile and allied industries, wood products, iron and steel and their products, non-ferrous metal 
products, non-metallic mineral products, chemicals and allied products, miscellaneous. Construc- 
tion: Railway, telephone and telegraph construction, government and municipal construction, 
ship-building, building permits, etc. Hzternal Trade—Monthly, quarterly and annual reports on 
imports and exports. Internal Trade—Wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living, security 
prices, census of trading establishments, capital movements, balances of international payments, 
etc. Transportation, Communications and Public Utilities—Railways, tramways, express, tele- 
graphs, telephones, highways and motor vehicles, canals, central electric stations. Public Finance 
—Dominion, provincial and municipal finance. Justice—Criminal statistics, juvenile delinquency. 
Education—Elementary and secondary schools, universities, business colleges, private schools, 
illiteracy, playgrounds, public libraries, etc. General—Estimates of national wealth and income— 
Monthly and annual reports on employment, commercial failures, bank debits—The Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics—The Canada Year Book, being the official statistical annual of the physio- 
graphy, resources, history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, with 
a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc.—Canada 1935.—Admini- 
stration—Annual Report of Dominion Statistician. 


Daily and weekly news bulletins are issued giving the most salient facts of the reports that 


are currently appearing. A complete list of the publications of the Bureau may be obtained on 
application to the Dominion Statistician. 


_ N.B.—A bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments that are available for 
distribution, is published annually in the Canada Year Book. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE (18741934) 
ONTARIO AGRICULT URAL COLLEGE 


RAAT 


The Ontario Agricultural College was established in 1874 under the name 
of The Ontario School of Agriculture. Throughout the ensuing sixty 
years, its effective work has been greatly increased. It was affiliated 
with the University of Toronto in the ’80’s and in 1889 granted its first 
degrees. The layout shows: (1) The New Administration Building and 
Men’s Dormitory—This is the central building of the institution. It 
contains the Administration Offices and is also the community or social 
centre of the College; (2) MacDonald Hall—This is the main girls’ 
dormitory with accommodation for about 140 girls; (3) MacDonald 
Institute, which contains the offices, classrooms, ete., for the Division 
of Home Economics; (4) The Chemistry Building; (5) This picture gives 
an idea of the classic beauty of Creelman Hall where the main dining 
hall is situated; (6) The Library and the Biology and Physics Building; 
and (7) The War Memorial Hall, erected as a memorial to approxi- 
mately 800 students and ex-students who enlisted in the Great War. 
It contains the main auditorium used for chapel services, concerts, etc. 


Courtesy, Director, Dept. of Agricultural Extension, Ontario Agricultural College. 
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